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BIBLE SERVITUDE KE-EUMINED. 



OSB aitEAT MISSION OF OUR AQE AHD NATION. 

As the battle of the Lord Almighty in the contest 
between truth and error, right and wrong, goes on 
in the world, different ages and nations will occupy 
different portions of the field. Some of the ages, and 
some of ^e nations, will be thrown upon a mission 
of experiment and adventure: others will he con- 
vulsed with revolutions, bringing destruction to old 
systems of belief and practice : others, still, will be 
inspired to the work of .repairing the old wastes, 
organizing, reconstructing, building op. It belongs 
especially to some of the ages to break up, and put 
to decay, that which has grown old, done ita work, 
ripened off, and, in ita own nature, is ready to vanish 
away. It is the special mission of some of the ages 
to discover, to shape, to lay foundations, and to build 
thereon that which can never be moved. There are 
age& of revolution, darkness, confusion, and chaos: 
and there are ages of quiet advancement in knowl- 
edge, science, and art, and in all ethical and spiritual 
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8 BIBLE SERVITUDE RE-EZAMIHED. 

renovation and culture. Elach has its place, its con- 
nections, itfl own work to do. They all help in carry- 
ing the world forward to a glorious millennium of 
truth and righteousnesB. 

The whole miesion of this wonderful preeeot age 
can hardly be fully comprehended and stated by the 
living actors in it. Like all periods in the world's 
history, it is, undoubtedly, only partly known to 
itself. ' 

If we do not mistake, it ia a part of the misBion 
of the present age to settle the question of human 
liberti/. The providence of God has brought this 
question u|x>n this age as a living question on both 
continente. It can not be suppressed : an irresistiW* 
providence is in it. The great Qod of the nations 
ia putting the queation, and opening buniftnity's great 
throbbing heart to entertain it, and act upon it. 
Thrones, principalitieft, and ^wers, Christian or 
heathen, royal cff democratic, are utterly powerless 
to table it. Ite discussion may darken the sun, imd 
turn the mocm into blood; it may shake the stars 
fi-om their places in the heavens, as the figs ars 
shaken from the fig-tree by untimely winds; never- 
theleee, it must go on, though in the midst of blood, 
and fire, and vapor of smoke. This is one of the 
great battles of this our age. It is already b^^un.- 
The Armageddon of this battle ia, and is to be, the 
American continent. Here slavery has reached it> 
most terrible development: here it has established 
its stoutest throne : and here is to be the heart and 
heat of the contest. 
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nTFRODUITnOK. 9 

The great Malakoff of slavery, deemed by its advo- 
cates absolutely impregnable, u a pro-tlcmery vnter' 
pretation of Qod't Bible. To tbia it has retreated, 
Mid nov bids defiance to all opposition. By thia it 
bos debauched the conscience of the world. By the 
help of thia it baa grown insolent and fierce, and 
now, at last, tinblashingly seeks to degrade the labor- 
ing clasaea of ail hues to tbe miserable condition of 
chattel slaves, bj/ divine autkorHy, It makes this 
demand by oatm%l right, by Bible right, by all right. 
Further ^lao this, indeed, it can not go: fnrtber 
than this it has no interest to go. But it means to 
hold all ite ground by divine authority. Formerly, 
it condescended to bring meat-offeringa to conscience 
and the Bible : now, at laat, it has opened upon the 
human conscience the batteries of a pro-slavery in- 
terpretation of the Bible, and impudently demands 
a fflU surrender. 

This brings the question of the Bible and slavery 
into the field : What are the relations of the Bible 
to slavery, and what are its teachings ccmceming it? 
If we are not mbtaken, this is one of the important 
questions for this age to settle. This qnestion has 
already been opened. It has been discussed; some- 
times with a strange misapprehension of the &cts, 
and with a logic stranger still ; and sometimes vith 
a powerful array of undeniable facts, and a strong 
logic. Manifest progress has been made. Many 
minds, however, still labor with this subject; and 
many totally mistake the tenor of Bible teaching 
concerning it. Commentators and Bible expoanders 
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10 BIBLE SEBTITDSE RE-IZUIINED. 

h&ve ToaAe grievous mistakes in interpreting the 
Bacred oracles touching this subject. • 

We propose, in the following cliapters,fto moke 
an humble, though earnest effort, to unfold the true 
relations and teachings of the Bible, both in regard 
to free aervitude and chattel slavery. It is of the 
utmost importance, at the present time, that the 
American people should have clear and correct views 
on this whole subject, that they should be familiar 
with it, that individual conscience should be enlight- 
ened according to truth, and individual practice right. 
We humbly bespeak for these discuseions a careM 
and candid perusal. 



THE QBEAT UISTAEE. 



, Ohb of the most unfortunate and grievous mis- 
takes of modem Hterature is the pro-slavery inter- 
pretation which has been given to the Holy Eible. 
This mistake lias been imposed especially upon the 
Patriarchal history, the Mosaic code, and those por- 
tions of the New Testament which give directions 
to servants and masters. The mistake in this inter- 
pretation has been in confounding the free or non- 
ckaUd aervitude so frequently alluded to in the Sacred 
Scriptures, with chaitel slavery, and in mistaking the 
former for the latter. 
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THE QBEAT MISTAKE. 11 

This mistEike haa been -wide-spread. It runs 
throagh our Lexicons, Commentaries, Expositors, 
Histories, Law Books, School Books, Newspapers, 
Lectures, aad Sermons. It is a base habit of modem 
literature to confound chattel slavery with Bible-ap- 
proved Bervitude. It is not to our present purpose 
to ini^uire for the reasons of this. The &ct caji not 
be disputed. 

; Now, we think it can be proved and shown, beyond 
all dispute or question, that the only servitude ap- 
provingly alluded to in any part' of the Old or New 
Testament, was a frtt or mm-chaitd servitude, and, 
in no instance, chattel slavery. These are two very 
distinct and difTerent things. It introduces endless 
mistakes, contradictions, and errors, to confound them 
in interpreting the Sacred Scriptures. To avoid this 
confusion in the present discussion, let us define and 
separate a little, in order that we may know whereof 
we are speaking. 

Let it be carefully noted, in the first place, that 
freedom, and slavery are not correlative terms. Free- 
dom and restraint are correlatives. There may be a 
large measure of restraint without the least approach 
to slavery, and there may be a large measure of free- 
dom along with slavery. In all civilized society there 
must be more or less restraint upon all the members 
thereof. But this is not slavery. In all human so- 
ciety, there must, of necessity, be more or less of serv- 
itude, and that mora or less restricted. Parente must 
serve their children, and children their parents; 
teachers must serve their pupils, and pupils obey 
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12 BIBLE SBRTITDDE BE-EZAUTITED. 

their teacliersj ministers are bouod to serve their 
people, and gratefol people have the privilege of 
"miniBtOTing" to those ty whom they are miaistered 
nnto, " io Tord and doctrine ;" and all men are bound 
"by love" "to serve one another." 

Let it be distinctly observed, also, that the word 
alavery has come to have a definite and very uni- 
form meaning. Usage is much in advance of most 
of the dicticmariee in its verdict as to the signiica- 
ti(m of this word. The word slavery, now describes 
the condition of human beings held or regarded as 
property. This is what slavery is in this country : 
this is the identical thing which constitutes the bone 
of contention and controversy between pro-slavery 
and anti-slavery men, and this is the sense in which 
the word is used with great uniformity, except in 
Bophistical efforts of political demagogues and others 
to hide the true character of slavery. The slavery 
of this country is ehaitd slavery, and all the slavery 
there is in this country about which there is any con- 
troversy, is ehoMd ^avery. Therefore, to avoid all 
ambiguity, we shall use the term -tlavery, and the 
compound term chattel slavery, in the sense indi- 
cated above. 

We will endeavor to remember, then, what, chat- 
tel slavery is, and what it is not. 

1. It is not governmental oppression of free men. 
There may be, and often is, much of this, more or 
less unjust and wicked, without any approach to 
chattel slavery. 

2. It is not individual oppression of servants, paid 
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ITHE QBEAT ItlSTAKE.' 13 

or anpaJd. Tbia ia everywhere common enough, 
and alw&ys haa been, but does not constitute chattel 
slavery. 

3. It is not social oppression of classes of people 
whose circumstances are providentially unfortunate, 
either through their own vices and Iblliee, or the 
misfortunes and misdeeds of their ancestors ; or nei- 
iber. AbOndant examples of this, inTolviog great 
wrong, are to be foimd in onr lat^ cities. 

4. Nor again, ia it the paniBhrnent of criminals for 
' their crimes. This may involve dose oonfinement 

and hard labor for otheiB without compensation, bat 
does not constitute chattel slavery. 

5. Nor yet is it restriction of rights and privileges 
on account of peculiar circumstances. Foreigners, 
under any government, may be circumecrlbed in their 
privileges very mudi, and yet by no meEuia reduced 
to a state of chattel slavery. 

6. The rendering of service without remuneration, 
whidi service is even rendered with great reluctance, 
is not, and does not constitute chattel slavery. 

7. TTnqaali£ed subordination to unlimited author- 
ity, as in the case of sailors on *board of ships, and 
as was the condition of children in relation to their 
faUiers among the old Bomans, does not make chat- 
tel slavery. 

8. Filial subordination and subjection does not 
constitute chattel slavery. 

9. Apprenticeship is not chattel slavery. 

10. Moral and spiritual enslavement to appetite, 
lust, and passion, is not chattel slavery. 
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14 BIBLE SEEVITDDB HE-BZAMINED. 

There may be great oppression and great -wicked- 
ness connected with any or all of these things, and 
others like them, yet in no snch things aa these is 
chattel slavery to be found. The oppression in them 
is the oppression of people unchattelized, and there 
is neither slave nor slavery in them. 

It will bear to be repeated : chattel slavery is the 
chattelizing of human" beings — it is tJie regarding, 
treating, and holding of kwman beinga as property/. 
The oppressing of free people, whether they be serv- 
ants, masters, or kings, however wicked and wrong 
it may be, is not chattel slavery. The restricting 
of the privileges of people, for adequate reasons in 
the circumstances, is not chattel slavery. Chattel 
slavery is the propertyizing of human beings. This 
is its prime, essential element. This is what con- 
stitutes the burden, the entity of the thing. It ia 
the same when imposed upon a king, as when im- 
posed upon a servant: it is the same when imposed 
upon a black man as when imposed upon a white man. 
As a practical iact, it stands alone in the world : in 
all our investigations and reasonings concerning it, 
let Q8 keep it isolate!! and separated from every thing 
else. Especially let us endeavor to keep it distinct 
from free or noTi-ekattel servittide. This latter serv- 
itude, more or less restricted, the Bible recognizee, 
provides for and makes laws for ; the other, chattel 
slavery, it knows nothing of except to condemn and 
prohibit it. Free or non-chattel servitude, more or 
less restricted, is a benevolent necessity of human 
society; chattel slavery, wherever it prevails, is its 
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direst curse. The former the Bible recognizes and 

sanctioiia; the latter it condemns and prohibits. 
This, a careful examination. of Patriarchal history, 
the Mosaic code, and those portions of the New 
Testament which give instructions to serranta aad. 
masters, will, vrd think, abundantly show. 



CHAPTER III. 

A FRIOBI ABGUMEltr. 
Section 1. — Three Great Bible Ihcta. 
Is opening the Bible, as God's book, three great 
facts stand revealed before ns. 

1. As Giod's book, the Bible is, and must be, con- 
Bistent with itself. All its particular precepts and 
injunetiona roust be in perfect harmony with its fun- 
damental principles : and all these must be in har- 
mony with one another, 

2. All the teachings of the Bible must agree with 
the great law of love : since, on the authority of the 
great Teacher himself, this law lies at the foundation 
of all that, the Bible contains. There is, and can be, 
nothing in the Bible, which God has sanctioned, in- 
consistent with this law. 

3. As God's book, the Bible must be consistent 
with the law of natural right. 

Indeed, the law of natural right is nothing else 
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16 BIBLE SESVITDDE BB-EZAMINED. 

than the great law of love, as annoouced ia the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

Ko man in his eenseg can deny any of these state* 
ments. If the Bible is God's book, it must be con- 
sistent with itself: it must be consistent viih the 
great law of love : it must be consisteDt with natural 
right. Any interpretation which makes the Bible 
contradict itself, a^y interpretation which makes iia 
teachings inconsistent with the great law of love, any 
interpretatiou wtiich brings it into conflict wit^ the 
law of natural right, must be false. 

Thns far, all is clear, on the siipposition that the 
Bible is God's book. If, then, chattel slavery, or any 
thing else, makes the Bible contradict itself, the Bible 
does not, and can not, sanction it, or that thing : if 
chattel slavery, or any thing else, makes the Bible 
violate the law of love, which is professedly its own 
fundamental principle, the Bible does not, and can 
not, sanction it, or that thing : if chattel slavery, or 
any thing else, brings the Bible into conflict with the 
law of natural right, the Bible does not, and can not, 
sanction it, or that thing. 

These conclusions are inevitable. 

Seo. 2. — Oiattel Slavery and the Xato of Na^ral 

Might. 

Let us, then, in the first place, confront chattel 
slavery, face to fece with the law of natural right. 
Ohattel slavery, mark, is the chattelizing of human 
beings. The property-element ia that which diatinct- 
ively characterizes and constitutes it. As a matter 
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of &ict, this element lies a.t the foundation of all slave- 
holding en&ctments, of all fagitive slave laws, of all 
judicial decisions on the side of slavery, and of all 
prtf-slavery reasonings relating thereto. 

And to call chattel slavery a mere paternal guard- 
ianship, or to give it any other smooth and innocent 
name, is the most paltry and shallow quibbling to 
which partisan sycophancy or cotton divinity ever 
descended. Chattel slavery is the reducing of homaa 
beings to the category of property. Now, this ia 
nothing else and nothing less than direct and gross 
trespass upon inalienable, personal, natural rights. 

It is a somewhat which no human being ever haa, 
or ever can have, the least right to do to his fellow. 
I have not, and by no possibility can- 1 ever have, the 
least imaginable right to hold or treat my neighbor 
as property : and he has not, and never can have, any 
right to regard, or hold, or treat me as property. 
No combination of men, no extent of governmental 
authority has any such right. The right can not 
exist any more than the right to regard, hold, or 
treat human beings as brutes can exist. There is no 
power in heaven, earth, or hell, so great aa to possess 
the right to regard, hold, and treat human beings, 
God-made above the brutes, and Ood-imaged, as 
brutes. No such right ia eithw possible or allowable. 
To do so is direct personal wrong, per at, to those so 
held and regarded. Exactly in the same way, and 
for the same reason, the right to chattelize human 
beings never did, and never can, exist. It is direct 
trespass upon rights that inhere in universal human- 
2 
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ity. It is gross wroDg, and can never be perpe- 
trated without involving gross wrong. It is alwayB 
sin per ae, and no times, places, or circumstaOces can 
make it any thing elae. It is alwas's unlawful and 
forbidden trespass upon that manhood which never 
deserts a Uviog, breathing child of Adam. 

And this is ike verdict of universal conBcience. 
There is not a living man on the face of the earth, 
whoae manhood has not been crushed out of him by 
gross abnse, who would not instantly know and feel 
himself greatly wronged, in the first attempt of his 
fellow to treat him aa property. Every living con- 
science knows absolutely that this is trespass upon 
Gtod-given manhood, and palpable violation of the 
great law of natural right. There is not a slave- 
holder in all slaverydom that does not know this ; 
and whose moral sense, wlien the hellish screws of 
this degradation should be wrenched down upon him- 
self, would not be startled and offended, and cry out, 
with unmistakable authority, " MandsoffI" 

So testifies universal hnmanity. Indeed, there is 
not a plainer violation of the great law of natural 
right perpetrated under the light of the sun, nor in 
the hidden darkness of midnight, than the cbattel- 
izing of human beings. To chattelize the infant in . 
the cradle, is to violate its Adamic manhood : it ia 
trespass upon the sacred dignity of its living and 
distinctive creatureship as coming from (Jod Al- 
mighty's hand. It can no more be done without 
wrong, than you can regard your brother aa a dumb 
brute, or treat him maliciously and selfishly, without 
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wrong. To chattelize the foil-grown man or woman, 
is direct trespass npon natural and inherent rights, 
an<^ can never be perpetrated without ain, and that 
too, sin per se, even though done to the meanest 
wretch that ever lived, and in the deepest bosom 
of the lowest depths of the bottomlese pit. It is 
pure sin always and everywhere, and neither man 
nor devil can make it any thing else, any more than 
the maUcions and selfish treatment of Gtjd'e rational 
creatures can be made any thing else than sin. 

Therefore, by the snreet sequence, since the Bible, 
as God's book, does not and can not sanction any 
thing that violates the law of natural right, and 
eince, as we have seen, chattel slavery is palpable 
and gross trespass upon the law of natural right, 
the Bible does not, and can not, give it any counte- 
nance whatever. 

Sec. 3. — Chattd Slavery, and the Great Law of Love. 

The Bible, as Grod's indivisible revelation of truth 
to man, has its fundamental principle of law and 
doctrine. That principle is the law of love. 

This is not only the great principle which under- 
lies the whole Bible, and upon which all its teach- 
ings, from Genesis to Revelation, rest, but it is also 
the great fundamental principle of the entire moral 
government of God. The first and simplest expan- 
sion of this principle is that made by Jesua Christ : 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart;" and, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self." On this moral couplet "hang all the law and 
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the prophets ; " and it may now be added, with per- 
fect truthfulness, all the gospel too. This is the 
divine announcement of the one great law of l9Te : 
love as a principle of action — love which ia tme be- 
nevolence — ^love which is good-will to being, unaeLf- 
ish, impartial, universal. This principle covers all 
possible right, and, by implication, interdicts all pos- 
sible wrong. With this principle the entire Bible 
harmonizes, and never departs from it in any of its 
laws, doctrines, instructions, or precepts. Every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord, 
on aU moral questions and subjects, must be based 
on this principle, and agree with it. 

This principle, therefore, is always a safe guide in 
the study and interpretation of the Bible, so far as 
we are able to understand and apply it. Any inter- 
pretation of the Bible which can be fully and fairly 
shown to be in conflict with this principle, must, of 
necessity, be wrong. Any interpretation which ar- 
rays God's teachings, arrangements, permissions, or 
admissions, in regard to the social relations of Jews 
or Gentiles, against this principle, must be erroneous. 

Now this principle, be it remembered, recognizes 
and protects all rights, and forbids all trespass upon 
rights. It demands that every being shall be con- 
sidered and treated benevolently, and all his rights 
sacredly regarded. It protects all rights, and con- 
demns all trespass upon rights. Hence it does and 
forever must recognize and defend the individual 
and personal manhood of every child of Adam. It 
allows no trespass upon that manhood or any of its 
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rights. For example, it does not, and it \caa not, 
allow that rational creatnres, made in the divine 
image, should be regarded and treated as brutes. 
It does not allow this from fellow creature ; it does 
not allow it from angel; it doer not allow" it from 
God. Such treatment is both a lie and a direct 
trespass upon inherent, analienated, and unalienable 
rights. Hence, by no possibility can the law of love 
ever allow any ench thing. It must eternally con- 
demn it. 

Kor again, example second, does this law permit 
either God or man to treat the creature maJiciously 
and selfishly. Neither devils in perdition, nor wicked 
criioinals of earth, can be treated by any being, or 
combination of beings, maliciously and selfishly, with- 
out direct violation of the great law of love. All 
such treatment is sin per se, sin in itself, and nothing 
but sin. Criminals may be punished, but always for 
adequate reasons, and at the behests of the law of 
love. No being can be, or become, so guilty as to be 
beyond the circle of the great law of good-will. Even 
devils have a sacred creatureship, which ill-will can 
not invade without rebuke and condemnation from 
the great moral law of the universe. Then, surely, 
this must be true of angels and probationary men. 

In like manner, example third, the chattelizing of 
human beings is, in itself, a direct violation of the 
great law of love. From the statements and explana- 
tions already made, this is perfectly manifest. Chat- 
tel slavery, as we have seen, is direct trespass upon 
inherent, unforfeited, and unforfeitable rights, and 
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hence, since tlie law of love eternally forbida such 
treapaas, it muat be only and Bimply Tiolation of that 
law. Good-will to my neighbor never does, and never 
can, lead me to invade sacred and inaUenable rights. 
If, by crime, he forfeits certain rights and privileges, 
neither by crime nor by any thing else can he forfeit 
his right to manhood. This right is absolutely inal- 
ienable. It lies wholly beyond the reach of forfeiture. 
No being in the universe can trench upon this right, 
without trampling under foot the Scripture law of 
love. Chattel slavery lays hold of this right, and 
lays it in the dust; hence it tramples down the great 
law of love ; and hence, again, it must be contrary to 
all Scripture, for all Scripture, both general and par- 
ticular, threes perfectly with this law. 

This reasoning is so simple, so plain, so conclusiTe, 
80 unanswerable, that more words need not be ex- 
pended to make it plainer. The Scripture, law of 
love must forever interdict all chattelizing of human 
beings. And, in spite of all learned logomachy to 
make something else appear, I verily believe the 
Christian, moral sense of the world does so decide. 
The best piety of the Christian world does not judge 
that the law of love sets men to chattelizing, enslav- 
ing, their fellow beings : that such nefarious invasion 
of unforfeited and inalienable rights is a beautiful, 
heavenly, and Christ-like exemplification and fruit ofj 
disinterested, unselfish, pure, and holy love I It 
never has judged thus, and*t never will, for the very 
good reason that such judgment is a Ue. 
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Sec. 4. — Chattel Slavery makes the Bible contradict 
itself. 

It follows inevitably, from the foregoing reasonings 
and conclusions, that the Bible can not give any sanc- 
tion to chattel slavery without loading itself with 
endless contradictions. The following examples will 
sufficiently illustrate and confirm this remark : 

1. The Bible, as all that read it well know, every- 
where condemns all oppression in the strongest lan- 
guage, and never spares its terrible threatenings of 
the most fearful judgments upon the oppressor. 
Qod's rebuke against oppression, in all forms, as 
gross sin and gross violation of the divine law, liter- 
ally runs through the entire Bible. Mosea wrote: 
" Thou shalt not defrand thy neighbor, neither rob 
him;"* "Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor op- 
press him ; "t " Ye shall not oppress one another ; "% 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; "§ and 
much more of the same import. He frequently refers 
the Jews to their own experience under the hand of 
the oppressor in the land of Egypt, as teaching them 
to " know the heart of a stranger," aa a strong motive 
to deter them from practicing oppression upon their 
fellow-beings, even though they were strangers and 
Gentiles. The command is most express, and oft 
repeated throughout the Pentateuch, to the Jews, that 
they should "do no unrighteousness" either to "neigh- 
bor" or "stranger." 

Now, who does not know that there is no oppression 
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done iinder the sun more unrighteous, more oppres- 
tive, more grievous to be borne, more unlawful and 
oatrageoua, than that which b^ns by trampling tho 
veey manhood of the rational creature in the duet, 
and continuea only by a continuous perpetration of 
the same -villaiDOua trespass upon Grod-given rights ? 
Who does not know that this is the highest kind of 
robbery? There is no other robbery that can be 
perpetrated upon a human being, that deprives him 
of so much that is good and valuable to him, as that 
involved in chattelizing him. It implies in it univer- 
sal trespass upon all rights. It is the perfection of 
oppression upon men, to reduce them to the condition 
of property, and use them as such. Everybody knows 
this. And the man that does not know this, or pre- 
tends that he does not, oaly needs to be put under 
this terrible miUstone of wrong to bring him iahj 
to hia senses. 

Therefore, if Moses has anywhere given any sanc- 
tion to chattel slavery, either among Jews or Gentiles, 
he has flatly contradicted himself. He has both for- 
bidden all oppression and sanctioned the most abom- 
inable and unlawful stamp of oppression that ever 
cursed the earth. This contradiction can be obviated 
only by denying that chattel slavery is oppression, 
which is a manifest falsehood, or by denying that 
Moses does sanction it, which latter assertion both is, 
and can be shown to be, the truth. 

In like manner, the prophefa, and the writers of 
the New Testament, abound in the strongest denun- 
ciations of oppression and the oppressor, the language 
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of which ia oftcDtimes most torrific. All along, either 
ezpreaaly or implicitly, God promisea to "be a svifb 
witness" "against those that oppress the hireling in 
his wages, the widow and the fatherlees, and that 
turn aside the stranger from his right."* How com- 
plete the contradiction, if, through these writers, in 
the same breath, God has given warrant for that - 
which is the climax of all oppressions ! admitted and 
known to be such by the universal, moral sense of 
the race! 

2. Again, multitude oi particular pree^U ntterly 
subvert chattel slavery, and make it impossible. 
Quotations under this head might be extended to fill 
a volume. Examples abouqji on almost every page 
of the Bible. Only one or two, however, can be 
given here. " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self." iNo man can obey this command, in its true 
spirit, and make merchandise of his neighbor. 

"Mastera give unto your servants that which is 
just and equal." No master can do that, and, at 
the same time, regard, and treat, and hold his serv- 
ants as property. Ko man can, for a moment, hold 
his servants as chattel slaves, without perpetrating 
the grossest injustice : no man can do it without sub- 
verting all righteous equality. By no possibility can 
any one hold any but free servants, in obedience to 
this precept. 

In like manner, multitudes of other particular 
precepla of the Bible run directly under chattel 
slavery, subverting it utterly. Obedience to these 
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precepts is altogether incompatible with the chattel- 
izing of our brother num. 

3. The Bible expressly forbids chattel slavery, nndef 
penalty of death, and so can nowhere give it sanction 
without flatly contradicting its own positive injunc- 
tions. "If a man be found stealing any of his breth- 
ren of the children of Israel, and maketh merchandise 
of him, or selleth him; then that thief shall die; 
and thou shalt put evil away from among you." — 
Deut. xxiv : 7. Beyond all contradiction, the thing 
forbidden here is chattel slavery: it is treated as an 
evil, (a moral evil,) to be put away: the man who 
should be guilty of this evil is pronounced a " thief:" 
the penalty for such tfaeft ie capital punishment, 
showing that the crime is a capital one. 

Now, if any one demurs from all this, by saying 
that this law related only to the chattelizing of JewSj 
he is respectfully but earnestly referred to the general 
statute in Ex. xxi: 16, under which the specific en- 
actment in Deuteronomy belongs. "And he that 
stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be found in 
hifl hand, he shall surely be put to death." " A man " 
— any man. This is " the law," which Paul affirms 
in 1 Tim. i : 10, was made for " men-stealers." Here 
then, we have, first in God's Bible, tha universal 
statute forbidding chattel slavery on pain of death : 
and second, lest the Jews should overlook a command 
so important, a specific statute guarding every Jew 
in particular, as the general statute guarded every 
man of the race, from this most ruinous and grievous 
of all violations of the second table of the great law 
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of love. In both caBea alike, the crime is considered 
a capital o£fense, with capital punishment for its 
penalty. Chattel slavery can begin, and can be per- 
petuated only by man-stealing, and making merchan- 
dise of those BO stolen. Man-stealing is in it, every 
moment of its existence. If the Bible allows this, it 
allows that which is a manifest contradiction of its 
own express injunctions. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DIRECT TESTIMONY OF THE BIBLE CONCERHING CHAT- 
TEL SLAVERY. 

Precisely in accordance with the foregoing state- 
ments, reasonings, and conclusions, is the direct and 
positive testimony of the Bible concerning chattel 
slavery. With earnest and solemn emphasis, it cat- 
alognes it, as we have just seen, as a crime — and aa 
a capital crime. This testimony is brief, but un- 
equivocal, decisive, and conclusive. Great and gross 
crimes are frequently disposed of in God's Scripture 
in few words. There are iniquities on this earth of 
which, the pen of inspiration declares, it is a shams 
even to speak. 

This direct and express testimony ot the Bible 
concerning chattel slavery is not to be found, how- 
ever, in either Old or New Testament legislation 
concerning free or non-chattel servitude. Entirely 
separate from this, it stands by itself alone. It is 
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testimony which folly grapples with the eubject, and 
diBpoees of it at once. 

Of chattel slavery, God said to the Jews, by the 
mouth of their great law-giver, Moses: "And he 
that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be 
found in his hand, he shall surely bo put to death." 
—Ex. ui: 16. 

But lest the Jews should overlook a command so 
important, this general statute is reiterated in a spe- 
cific form, to guard every Jew in particular, as the 
general statute guarded every individual of the race, 
irom this most ruinous and grievous of all violations 
of the second table of the great law of love. "If a 
man be found stealing any of his brethren of the 
children of Israel, and mahoth merchandise of him, or 
selleth him ; then that thief shall die ; and thou shalt 
put evil away from among you." — Dent, xziv: 7. 

Comment upon these pasBagee is hardly necessary. 
There is no mistaking the subject spoken of in these 
passages : there is no mistaking that which is said. 
They contain the sum and substance of Mosaic legis- 
lation on the subject of chattel slavery. 

This legislation seems to have been anticipatory, 
and designed to meet individual cases of crime of 
this sort, that might possibly arise in the future his- 
tory of the Jews. It contemplates no existing system 
of iniquity, inasmuch as no such system was in ex- 
istence when these statutes were delivered. It is 
brief, positive, and final. Bible prophete, preachers, 
and historians recognize this as God's authoritative 
legislation on this subject. 
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This legislation is distinctly alluded to and in- 
dorsed by the great apostle and leading writer of 
the New Testament, in the following passage: "Bat 
we know that the law is good, if a man uae it law- 
fully ; knowing this, that the law is not made for a 
righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient, 
for the ungodly and for sinners, for unholy and pro- 
fone, for murderers of fathers and murderers of 
mothers, for man-elayers, for whoremongers, for them 
that defile themselves with mankind, for men-atealera, 
for Hars, for perjured perdons, and if there he any 
other thing contrary to sound doctrine," — 1 Tim, i : 
8, 9, 10. 

The " law " referred to in this passage is, anques- 
tionably, the law of Moses. That particular portion 
of it which was "made" " for men-atealera " must be 
the identical statutes which we have quoted above. 
Hence, the apostle fully indorses the Mosaic law 
concerning chattel slavery. It is especially worthy 
of remark concerning thia passage, that the word 
" Tnen-stecUers " means, etymologically, men-sdlers, or 
properly, enslavers, showing that Paul distinctly re- 
cognized the stealing and selling as one and the same 



"We have, then, the direct, positive testimony of 
both Testaments concerning chattel slavery as great 
and gross crime, unequivocally and positively for- 
bidden. The law of natural right, the great law of 
love, and the expresa, positive testimony of the Bible 
are perfectly agreed in their verdict concerning it. 

» Pth. X. B. ¥i>lrB»1d. 
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BIBIE HISTORT AUD TEACHIBQ COSCERSTSO COMUOK 
OS HOK-CHATTEL SEETHUDE. 

Tee foregoing statements, reasonings, and condu- 
Bions have never yet been met, &ce to face, and 
shown to be fealty or erroneous. They never, can 
be. Nevertheless, the advocates of chattel slavery, 
and multitudes of others, imagine that, somehow, all 
this is set aside as containing some hidden &llacy, 
hy the supposed feet that certain porticnlor precepts 
and laws in the Bible do recognize and sanction 
the existence of chattel slavery; that they were de- 
signed by the Almighty to regulate it as an admis- 
aible and. lawful institution; and that when, as a 
matter of fact, it is so regulated, it is, for the time 
being, at least, lawful and right, and receives the 
Divine approbation. 

In this false notion lies the great mistake in inter- 
preting the teachings of the Bible concerning chattel 
slavery. As already observed, this mistake consista 
in confounding chattel slavery with righteous, non- 
chattel servitude, and in interpreting the teachings of 
the Bible concerning the latter as if they related to 
the former. In this way these entire teachings have 
been wrested and abused to the service of chattel 
slavery : in this way God's freely-expressed sanction 
of common, or non-chattel servitude, has been stolen 
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for the expressly prohibited iniquity of chattel slavery. 
In this way liivine sanction for chattel slavery haa 
been found ip the righteous, non-chattel servitude 
of the Patriarchs, in the lavra and regulations of the- 
Mosaic code concerning common servitude, and in 
the teachings of the New; Testament on the same 
subject. By this falsehood, as the cuckoo appropri- 
ates the nest of her neighbor in which to incubate 
and nestle her own young, chattel slavery has found 
a nesting place in God's Word. Nowhere else in the 
Divine Word is to be found a place even for the solo 
of its foot. It maintains its place here only by felse 
interpretation, and by arraying one portion of the 
Bible against other portions. 

This makes it necessary to examine the whole 
subject of common or non-chattel servitude, as that 
Bubject is alluded to and treated of in the Sacred 
Scriptures. We propose to prosecute this examina- 
tion under the three following heads, in ineir order, 
namely, Patriarchal Servitude, Mosaic Servitude, and 
New Testament Servitude. In no one of these shall 
we find chattel slavery. The true title, therefore, 
of this examination is, " Bible History and Teaching 
concerning Common, or Non-chattel Servitude." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OEKEEAL VIEW OF PATEIARCHAL SEEVITCDK 

In the history of the Patriarchs, as given by Moeee, 
aUusiona to servitvrde frequently appear. Tias is as 
" might have been expected : for, as already intimated, 
servitude, of Decesaity, belongs to all human society, 
and probably to all society of good and holy beings 
in heaven and everywhere else. Indeed, what is 
obedience to the great law of love, other than heartily 
willing, and sincerely doing, service for others ? What 
an indefatigable servant to the universe which his 
benevolence has built, is the great Father of all I 
The Lord Jesua Christ, the great representative of 
the Father, came into this world "not to be minis- 
tered unto — not to receive service — but " to minis- 
ter," to render service. And axe not the angels " all 
ministering spirits" — serving messengers — "sent 
forth " to do service " for them who shall be heirs of 
salvation ? " In the church cf Christ, too, the great 
law is, "by love serve one another." 

Indeed, service-rendering ia the noblest form of 
rational and moral activity. In the very constitution 
of human society there must be service, compensated 
or uncompensated, servitude in different forma. In 
the early history of the race, before the flood, and on 
after the flood in Patriarchal times, there was servi- 
tude, of course. Servitude, in some form, more or 
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:e88 restricted, is to be looked for in aJl agea of the 
world, and in all places where humao beings dwell. 
But this, by no means, implies the existence of chattel 
slavery. This is often aaBumed, but rfVa3r8 without 
good reason. The having of servants is one thing; 
the chattelizing of servants, or of other people, is 
quite another thing. 

The question, therefore, for ua to keep in mind all 
along in this examination of Patriarchal servitude, 
is not whether servitude actually existed in the &mi- 
lies of Abraham and the Patriarchs, for this is fully 
admitted ; but whether the servitude which existed 
there was the servitude oi freeman, or the servitude 
of chattd slaves. A true view of Patriarchal servi- 
tude will show that it must have been the former, 
and could not possibly have been the latter. 



In looting in upon the social relations, and in ex- 
amining the condition of the different members of 
Patriarchal society, it is all-important to gain the 
right stand-point. If we assume, to start with, that 
Abraham, who lived nearly four thousand years ago, 
was located on some modem South Carolina negro 
plantation, and that the forms of language and ex- 
pression in which his history is given were derived 
from the usages, feelings, and prejudices of modem 
pro-slavery society, we make a great mistake. This 
at once puts ua into a false position in relation to 
Patriarchal servitude, and the view gained therefrom 
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Abraham aad the Fatri^xchs, it should be remem- 
bered, lived only a few generations after the flood. 
They lived in simple, Fairiarehal times, when the 
earth was jiist beginning to be inhabited, when a 
nation consisted either of a mere family, with the 
&ther at the head, as ruler, or, at most, of a email 
tribe or clan, with the leading patriarch thereof at 
the head, as chief, or king. Of necessity, this muat 
have been the state of things for several generations 
after the flood ; and for a long time after, there must 
have been a strong tendency to this Patriarchal form 
of government and of society. Now this was a state 
of society and a form of government somewhere be- 
tween the simple, single &mJly model and a king- 
dom. Kingdoms, in the enlarged modern sense, had 
not yet appeared. The Patriarch, or chief, was not 
a king after the fashion of modern kings, but was 
rather the ruling head of a com-pound fajnUy, 

The first generation after the flood consisted of 
Japheth, Shem, and Ham, and their wives: three 
families. The second consisted of the children of 
these three great sires of the post-diluvian world, 
and a corresponding number of families. As suc- 
ceeding generations followed, families were multi- 
plied. In the tenth after the flood, Abraham lived. 
Now, it is very manifest, that in this early period of 
the settlement of the earth, in this Patriarchal age, 
people must have dwelt apart, as separate and inde- 
pendent Emilias, or they must have associated them- 
selves together, either in one single community, or 
in several smaller communities, according to relation- 
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ahipa, tastos, or other circumatancea. But it is very 
easy to Bee that human beings, in any f^ of the 
world, would not be very likely to dwell "alone," 
either as single individuala, or as isolated families. 
They would uataraily seek aflsociation together. The 
power of the social principle alone, would be suf- 
ficient to draw them together, either in one general 
community, or into Bmaller compound households or 
tribal community. So, too, from considerations of 
mutual convenience in getting a living, as herdsmen, 
hunters, and tillers of the ground, and for purposes 
of mutual defense against wild beasts, and against 
other clans, or individuals, would they be brought 
together in the same way. All the history that haa 
come down to us of those early times confirms these 
Btatemeuts. 

It is further manifest, that leading minds would 
be very likely to estabhsh households of their own, 
and gather about them other &milies and individ- 
uals of less mental and physical power, and so become 
heads, chiefe, or patriarchs of the tribes, or little 
kingdoms, thus constituted. Hence the multiplica- 
tion of tribes and chiefe in Patriarchal times. And 
hence each compound, patriarchal household would 
be made up of the Patriarch's own ikmily proper, 
and of other ain^e families, and individuals, male or 
female, associated with him. 

In all cases the Patriarch, or chief, waa the ac- 
knowledged leader and ruler. In him, for the most 
part, was vested the supreme governmental authority, 
as law-giver, judge, and generah Of the whole com- 
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pound bouBehold he was principal master. All the 
memberB thereof acknowledged his authority as head- 
man, and held themselves ready to follow him, and 
perform any eervice which he should require. He 
■WBB lord and master of the whole household, and 
aU its members accounted themselves hie servaute. 
Nevertheless, this apparently absolute authority 
Would be strongly restrained and much controlled 
by the Patriarch's own sense of justice, and by the 
will sxtA wishes of the members of his tribe. Of 
course, before inferiority of races was either known or 
possible in the world, such association of famihes and 
individuals would be entirely voluntary, and on the 
principle of fundamental equality. On the ground 
of governmental necessity, the Patriarch was head- 
man of the whole household, but head-man by thfl 
free consent of the individual members tbereoC In 
the nature of the case, without such consent, he would 
be utterly powerless. He was head-man over a com- 
munity of freemen, and all his power lay in their 
voluntary devotion to him and the household. It 
would seem that chattel slavery, in such circum- 
stances, would be an absolute impoaaibiiity. Says an 
eminent Southern senator : " Slavery can not exist a 
day or an hour, in any Territory or State, unless it 
has affirmative laws sustaining and supporting it, 
furoisbing police regulations and remedies," any ■ 
more " than a new-bom infant could survive under 
the heat of the sun, on a barren rock, without pro- 
tection." Who can not see that such supports of 
law and police force would be impossible in the little 
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independent Fatfiarchal tribes or booseholds into 
Tbicb tha race were gathered in, the Patriarchal 
ages following the Sood, including Abraham's day ? 
It seems to us that the very constitution of society 
utterly forbade the existence of chattel slavery in 
those days. A eorreet view of Patriarchal society 
reveals the iact that chattel slavery was impossible, 
luid that the servitude of those days was simply the 
servitude of honorable citizenship in the household. 

Ulements of the J'airiarchal Sousehold. 

The manner in which the Patriarchal household 
was thus made up and enlarged, reveals very clearly 
the different elements, or sorts of persons, of which 
it was composed. It ia manifest from Scripture, as 
well as &om other ancient history, that it was re- 
garded, in Patriarchal times, as a matter of great 
importance to enlarge and strengthen the household, 
or tribe, as much as possible. Indeed, in those days, 
when land and many other things which constitute 
modem property, were of little or no value, a man's 
possessions were estimated mostly by the eztent of 
his household, and the number of his cattle and 
sheep. Hence it was always a favorite object with 
the Patriarch to gather about him a numerous house- 
hold. Alarge citizenship was his pride and delight. 
This fact frequently crops out in Scripture and other 
ancient history. 

The Patriarch could accomplish this in several 
ways : but always on the principle of freedom. In 
the circumstances of those early times, it would 
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plainly be impoeeible for him to make up and enlarge 
his household on the basis of chattel slavery. In the 
nature of the caae, his whole power lay in the volun- 
tary devotion of the memberB of his household, Th^re 
was no police force, military power, or governmental 
authority whatever back of ^em, to which he could 
appeal or resort for the enforcement of his commands. 
Foreign aid, from beyond the circle of hie own little 
community, was entirely out of the question. Volun- 
tary loyalty to himself and the household was the sole 
basis of all his power. In such a state of things, 
chattel slavery was manifestly impossible. As things 
actually were, in Fatriarchfj times, when the people 
were few, and the materials for the formation of nar- 
tions with the machinery of national governments 
did not exist, when the earth all lay commou and 
open to every man, when inferiority of races wid 
most of the artificial distinctions of modem society 
were unknown, and when all the people were much 
on a level as to intellectual, moral, and social culture, 
it would have been a simple impossibility for any 
Patriarch or chief to make up a household, to enlarge 
and strengthen it, or to keep it together on the basis 
of chattel slavery. Isolate Southern slave planta- 
tions, cut them off from all help of police force and 
other governmental support from without, lay out 
the whole country, teeming with game and vegetable 
productions for the support of human life, commo'i 
and open to every man, abolish the idea of inferiority 
of races, and introduce the equality of ancient Patri- 
archal days between slave and master, as to education. 
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moral development, social culture, general iQtelli- 
gence, and common habits, and chattel slavery could 
not exist a single day. 

The construction and enlargement of the Patri- 
archal household, therefore, could have proceeded 
only on the basis of free, honorable, and voluntary 
citizenship. On this basis the embryo kingdom of 
the Patriarch might have been enlarged in several 
■ways. 

1. First, obviously, by natural increase: embracing 
his own children, grand-children, etc., and close kin- 
dred. 

2. By mutual agreement: Thereby several families 
became a^ociated together, subject to one Patriarch 
or chief. It would always be an advantage, in many 
ways, for inferior families to join superior and 
stronger households. 

B. The Patriarch might also build up and enlarge 
his household by a mutDal contract or bargain for 
service and citizenship in the household, for a giveE 
sura of money paid by him. This bargain might b« 
for a limited or an unlimited period of time. The 
Patriarch might thus "buy" citizens for his tribe or 
embryo kingdom for a term of years, for life, or for- 
ever. When the time was unlimited, tho individuals 
thus engaged by Patriarchal purchase, would become 
united to the household as their nation and home, 
permanently : much as modern emigrants leave one 
nation and settle in another permanently for them- 
selves and their children, except that in Patriarchal 
days the nation was only a hsgfi household. 
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4. Another source of enlargement would bo from 
cbildren bom within the range of the general house- 
hold. In this gathering together of families and 
individuals to make up the Patriarchal compound or 
tribal household, fiinglc families remained intact, and 
single family relations undisturbed. Nevertheless, 
these &.milies, as parents and children, belonged to, 
and made part and parcel of, the tribe. Children 
horn in any part of the tribe, just as in nations at 
the present day, belonged to the tribe, and added to 
its strength. 

Patriarchal society, therefore, would contain in it 
the following fundamental elements : 

1. Children proper, and near kindred. 

2. Individuals and families aasociated by mutual 
negotiation. 

3. Individuals and families bought with money. 

4. Children bom in any department of the general 
household. 

Guests, strangers, and sojourners, and hired serv- 
ants, being transient persons in relation to the house- 
hold, are, of course, omitted in this enumeratioa of 
fundamental elements. 

If, 'now, we turn to the history of the Hebrew 
Patriarchs, as given us in the Bible, we shall find, as 
a matter of fact, that these identical classes of per- 
sons are alluded to as belonging to Patriarchal sgciety, 
and no others. These Patriarchs themselves wer« 
manifestly independent chiefe of such compound 
households as we have deaeribed. They evidently 
sought to build up and strengthen their households 
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in the several waya which we have mentioned ; and 
hence, they had in their households servants or Bub- 
jecta corresponding with these eeverfj ways. 

Abraham, for example, as a wise and conrageoaa 
chief, had, in his household, all these several claBses 
of persons. 1. Ha had his own femily proper. 
2. Others a8so<^ated with hini by mntnal agreement, 
as Lot and his household, for a while. 3. Persons 
who had been engaged by special contract to unite 
with his clan, sometimes characterized as "fought 
with money," 4. And additions by birth within the 
range of his little kingdom, sometimea called "sons 
of the house," or "bom in the house." These differ- 
ent classes of free persons made up the house of 
Abraham, the in&nt Hebrew commonwealth. They 
belonged to his Patriarchal jurisdiction, and, as such, 
were his "possession." Aa subjects thereof, they 
were, and were often called, " servants." In no case 
were they ever called slaves. Indeed, in all this con- 
stitution of the Abrahamic household, there is no 
place for chattel slavery. Manifestly, these several 
classes of persons were all free men, women, and chil- 
dren attached to Abraham and his household, accord- 
ing to the itaagea and necessiHea of the timeS. Thus, 
the "bought with money," the "bom in the house," 
and those associated by mutual agreement, were all 
free fellow- citizens of a Patriarchal nation, in which 
no trace of chattel slavery is anywhere to be found. 
Even the words slave and slavery were unknown 
and unheard of in the Abrahamic language, so iax 
removed were the things which these words repre- 
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sent, from the great Patriarch's thoughts, practices, 
and kingdom. 

Thia view of Patriarchal society, ajid the Patri- 
archal household, is fundamental to a right under- 
etaadii^ of Patriarchal servitude. To illustrate thia 
view, and confirm ita correctuess, we adduce the fol- 
lowing description of a modem chief, and his tribal 
household, from Dr. W. M. ThoroBon's "The La-nd 
and the Book" 

"We enotmped for tlie night nrar the tent of tbe Emeer 
Hnueih el FQdle, the supreme chief of all the Arabs in that 

part of the JaaUn We were received wid^great 

reepeot; fresh coffee was roasted, and a sheep brought up, 
slaughtered, and qaiokly oooked before oar tent, and the ex- 
temporansonB feut spread for ns in presence of the etneer. 
ThoDgh be did not literally run to the herd and bring it him- . 
■elf, others did, at his bidding, and the whole a&ir brought 
the patriarch Abraham vividly to mind. Like our emeer, he 
dwelt in tents, and his dependents were encamped about 
him with their flockg and herds. There were not more than 
tikir^ tents at thia encampment .... Thej [i e. the 
people] and their ancestors have I>eIonged to his faroilj for 
so maaj generations that all trace of their real 'origin is 
lost .... They are the property of the emeer in a re- 
stricted sense, and so are the flocke and herds which they 
are permitted to hold, and he does not hesitate to take what 
he wants, nor can any refuse bis demands, whatever they 
piay be. But then custom, or law, or both, utterly forbids 
him to sell them. I inquired into all these matters the next 
day, as we rode through the country, under the protection and 
guidance of his bead-servant, who reminded me constantly 
of ' Elieiur of Damascus.' In answer to my question, he ez- 
olMmed, in indignant surprise, 'Sell us I istugfar allah — God 

tmmt' 
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" Thej are, in fact, the home-born servants of the nrj so- 
eieat houie of el FQdle, and like the 31S in Abnham'B bmily, 
the; are his warriors in time of need, which, in one way or 
another, hi^pens almost diuly. Thej seem to be attached to 
the emeer, or rather, perhaps, to his family name, rank, power, 
and honor. Their own honor, safety, and influence all de- 
pend npon him." 

In speaking further of the "head-eerrant " alladed 
to, Mr. Thomson says that he was "almost startled 
to find that the emeer was entirely governed by" 
him. "He [the emeer] does nothing of himself; 
and this modem Eliezer not only disposes of his 
mastw's goods, but manages the af^ra of his goV' 
emment very much as he pleases. All the Axahs 
of the Hfileh and Jaulan greatly fear and court this 
chief servant." ■ 



CHAPTER VII. 



SPECIAL FACTS AND CONSIDERATIOITS COKFIEMATOET 

OF THE POREOOrna CONCLUSION THAT CHATTEL 
SLAVERY HAD NO PLACE IN THE PATRIARCHAL 



1. PosmvB evidence of its existence ia wholly 
wanting in the words arid pkrasea used to designate 
and describe the various members of Patriarchal 
society. If chattel slavery had existed in the Patri- 
archal households, we should be sure to find it, and 
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iia characteristic &cta, designated by terms so def- 
inite aa to identify it beyond all dispute. But this ia 
not the fact. It is admitted, on all hands, that spe- 
cific words for slave and slavery are not found ia 
ancient Hebrew literature. It is presumable, to say 
the least, that if the thing itself had been there, the 
■words to represent it would have been there too. 

It is, indeed, true, that several words and phrases 
appear in the Fatriarchal history, which have some- 
times been supposed to point to the existence of 
chattel slavery. They are such as the following: 
"servant" and "servants," with the corresponding 
verb " serve," " men-servants " and " women-serv- 
ants," "bondman" and "bondwoman," "bond-serv- 
ant" and "bondmaid," "maid-servant," "buy" and 
"bought with money," "sell" and "sold." 

Now, in regard to all these terms, it may be re- 
marked, in general, that Weld, Barnes, Oheever, and 
others have abundantly shown that, in themselves, 
they have no distinct and specific reference to chat- 
tel slavery. 

(1.) Their investigations have fully proved that 
the distinction which appears in our English transla- 
tion between "servants" and "bondmen," or "bond- 
servants," "maid-servants," and "bondmaids," ia 
entirely a gloss of the translators. No such distinc- 
tion appears in the original Hebrew. In it the 
words are the same, and are used in reference to all 
kinds of .Service and all classes of persons, including 
the service of God and the service of the most sacred 
friendships, and persons of the highest rank and 
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character, as Moees, David, Isaiah, and the most 
distinguished -peraonages of Jewish history. There 
13 not the least intimation, in all the Patriarchal his- 
tory, that these words ever had a degraded sense ; 
and not one solitaxy character appears on the arena 
of ancient Jewish history, who seemed to regard it 
as dishonorable to apply to himself these identical 
terms. 

(2.) The H^rew words for "buy" and "sell," 
and " bought with money," also had a similaj gen- 
eral meaning, and had no specific reference to chat- 
tel slavery. They were freely appHed to cases where 
chattel slavery was impossible. "Then Jtseph said 
unto the people, Behold I have bought you this day, 
and your land for PharaoK" — Gen. xlvii; 23. "More- 
over Euth, the Moabitess, the wife of MahloQ, have 
I purchased to be my wife." — Euth iv : 10. In Pa- 
triarchal history, the procnring of a wife and tEe 
procuring of a servant, are described in the same 
language. Both were bought with money, were the 
purchase of silver, the one to be a wife, the other 
to be a servant, and neither to be a chattel slave. 

The truth is, the original Hebrew words for these 
English terms are such, in their usage, as are per- 
fectly appHcable to free men and free society: and 
such as would have been used if diattel slavery had 
never been heard of. Therefore they fiimish not one 
particle of positive evidence of the existence of chat- 
tel slavery in the Patriarchal households. Indeed, 
if it had existed there, there would have been an- 
other set of words and phrases by which to designate 
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it and ita concomitaate, and separate it from the free 
servitude which is described uuder the terms alluded 
to above. So that in the absence of specific terms 
for slavery and ita necessary incidents, the terms 
actually employed indicate that it had no place in 
Fatriarchal society. They are precisely such temu, 
every one of them, as free Patriarchal society de- 
manded, and not the terms which slaveholding Pa- 
triarchal society would have demanded. Later in 
the history of the world, in other nations, where 
chattel slavery was superadded to free servitude, we 
find qiecific terms to designate it and ita concomi- 
tants. In the Hebrew language this additional set 
of tenns is wholly wanting. 

2. But there is positive evidence in the usage of 
these terms that the "buying" of servants "with 
money," as referred to in Patriarchal history, did 
not and could not mean chattel slavery. The writer 
of that history, in another Book, has given us, inci- 
dentally, a due to the meaning of this phraseology 
as found in the Pentateuch, which establishes its 
sense beyond all question. 

Turn, if you please, to Lev. iiv : 47-52, and note 
the words and phrases there used, and their manifest 
meaning. The case is that of the poor Jew who 
should "aeUkiviadf" to a " stranger or sojourner." 
He might be redeemed by any of his kindred, or any 
of his brethren, or he might "redeem kimadf" "-^ 
able." "And he shall reckon with him th9,t bought 
him from the year that he was sold to him unto the 
year of Jubilee; and Uie price of his sale shall ba 
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according unto the number of yeara, according to 
the time of a hired eervant shall it be with him." — ^V. 
60. " If there be yet many yean behind, accordigg 
unto them he shall give again the price of his re- 
demption out of the money that he was bought for." 
— ^V.51. HeretheseTYantwaa" bought withmoney;" 
but he also sold hiinadf: money -wba paid for him ; 
but it was paid to himself. Most manifestly here is 
nothing in all this "buying" of the servant "with 
money," and in his being "sold," but simply an 
agreement between one free man and another free 
man, by which the one agrees to perform service for 
the other, and belong to his household for satis&u^ 
tory compensation. This is precisely what these 
' terms mean, and all they mean, when used in connec- 
tion with Abrahamic and Patriarchal history. 

In modem times, the bujdng of negroes with 
money, means chattel slavery. But this, by no 
means proves that the buying of servants with 
money meant chattel slavery in Patriarchal times, 
where the words slavery and slave were never heard 
of. Indeed, the " buying " of servante " with money," 
can mean chattel slavery only where the existence of 
chattel slavery has originated and established this 
epecific usage of such language. Everywhere else, 
such language refers only to bargain between free- 
men. In free countries, and among free people, such 
language refers only to engt^ment for services ac- 
cording to UB^^ of the times. The writer noticed, 
not long since, among the news items in a secular 
newspaper printed in Northern Ohio, the following ; - 
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" A vf^ant in Cincinilatj sold her three-days old 
babe for $3." la Ohio, such language haa not the 
rejpotest inoaglnable allusion to chattel slavery : in 
New Orleans, it would probably refer to nothing else. 

80, in Patriarchal times, this sort of phraseology 
referred simply to the arrangement with the servant 
himself, to secore his alliance to the hoosehold, ac- 
cording to prevailing usages. Ghiefe, fmd heads of 
families, and clans, could greatly increase their house- 
holds, and so their strength and infiuence, by thus 
enlisting, for money paid to them, and not to a 
third party, such individuals and famihes as they 
could induce to join theta. This waa the Abrahamic 
and Patriatrchal " buying with money." The indi- 
viduals thus bought were firee men, women, and 
children, who made their own bargain for selling 
themselves, and did service according to the usages 
of the times. 

3. But this baseless assumption, that Abraham 
and the Patriarchs bought chattel slaves, by no 
means warrants the condusion tha^ they ever held 
them aa such. If we admit that the whole three 
hundred and eighteen "tr^ned servants" whom 
Abraham "armed" and led forth to the "slaughter 
of Chedorlaomer, and of the kings that were with 
him," were actually bought of somebody after the 
manner of modem slave-buying, that does not prove 
at all that Abraham ever thought of making chattel 
slaves of them himself, or ever held them as such for 
a single hoar. 

Suppose Abraham did buy chattel slaves : did he 
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ever hold them aa auch himself? The former Bup- 
positioa throws no light .upon the latter gaestloit. 
To buy achattel. slave out of the hands of a sla^- 
holder, does not constitute the buyer *a slaveholder, 
by any means. He may be the moat ultra abolition- 
ist that ever breathed, for all that. If the history. 
had anywhere said that Abraham did sell, as mer- 
chandise, sundry persons, and did actually take money 
for them of some third party, and did deliver said 
persons over to said third party as ^(yperty, this 
would throw great light upon the question whether 
he ever held chattel slaves. But this latter sort of 
historical evidence happens to be totally wanting. 

4. Chattel slavery is a degradation and an op- 
pression so unwelcome and distreasful to human be- 
ings, that they never did, and never will endure it, 
if they can escape from it. In Patriarchal times, all 
any slave had to do to escape and be free, was to 
use his legs and walk off in full and undisputed pos- 
eession of that charter of freedtan which God Al- 
mighty writes upon every human heart while it is 
forming in the maternal womb. It was a simple 
impossibility for the Patriarchs to hold chattel slaves, 
for the very good reason that a single night would 
emancipate the whole of them wholly beyond the 
power of capture. Nay, they could all walk straight 
oflf at their leisure in broad mid-day sunshine, in 
spite of all that the Patriarchs could do to hinder it. 
■The whole land lay before them, full of game and 
fruite, to sustain life : and freedom was just as cheap 
to every one of all the servants of the Fatriardis, as 
5 
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slaveiy. }t is the sbeereet nonsense to suppose, that, 
as they journeyed from one part of the country to 
another, they had a long train of chattel slaves at 
their heels, like some hideous Legree of our Southern 
states. 

It is said of Abraham, for exan[iple, that, at one 
time, for a certain military expedition, he "armed 
his servants bom in his own house, three hundred * 
and eighteen." If he could muster so many from 
among hia servants that were fit to bear arms, and 
to be led forth ou such an errand, his whole house- 
hold must have consisted of some thousands. His 
own household was a sort of traveHng kingdom : it 
existed by itself, separate from all other tribes and 
households; there was no governmental authority, 
military force, civil police, or other resource to 
which he could apply for assistance, outside of the 
circle of his own tents. How, then, could he hold in 
the hated subjection of chattel slavery this large 
number of people? A late eloquent writer has very 
shrewdly remarked that " the most natural supposi- 
tion is, that the Patriarch and his wife ' took turns ' 
in surrounding them ! " * 

6. The necessary concomitants of chattel slavery 
do not appear in the Patriarchal history. A careful 
examination of that history does not reveal one soli- 
tary characteristic of slaveholding society in the 
Patriarchal households. 

(1.) As already noticed, the terms applied to serv- 
ants have no degraded sense. These terms are so 

•W.ld. 
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vaed as to preclude all Idea of degradatioii« But the 
idea of great degradation always goes along with 
chattel slavery ; with the word slave and the eondi- 
turn of a slave. The absence of thie in the Patri- 
archal history, indicates that slavery was not in the 
Patriarchal ^milies. 

(2.) The Patriarchal history does not reveal a 
chattel slave class of people a,s distinct and separate 
from common servants. These two separate classes 
of people, namely, chattel slaves and common serv- 
ants, can not be distinguished anjrwhere in this 
history. Only one class appears. That class haa 
^1 the characteristics of common or non-chattel 
servants. Nowhere does that class present the pe- 
culiar characteristics of chattel slaves. But wher&- 
ever chattel slavery exists, slaves always appear as 
a class separate and distinct from common or free 
servants. 

(3.) The marketing of servants nowhere appears 
in the Patriarchal households. There is not in all 
this history the obscurest hint that the Patriarchs 
ever sold any of their servants. There is no inti- 
mation that they ever regarded them as objecta gf 
sale : that the thought of making merchandise of 
them ever once entered their rainSs. But who does' - 
not know that the selling of slaves always goes along 
with chattel slavery? 

(4.) Nor, again, does the guarding of servants aa 
chattel slaves ever come to light in this history. 
We never hear a word about the slave-hunt, either 
with or without blood-hounds, for the capture of the 
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fugitive. We hear not one Byllable touching Patri- 
archal valor in reclaiming the guilty runaway: nor 
is the snap of the slaveholder's whip, in inflicting 
the needed torture upon the quivering flesh, ever 
beard. This whole Patriarchal history is as barren 
of all such slaveholding concomitants s& the history 
of a Connecticut Dorcas Society would be. The Pa- 
triarchs lost, hunted, afid sold cattle, and sheep, and 
asses, but there is no hint that they ever lost any 
tlavea, or hunted any, or sold any. If they never 
had any, this ia sufficiently accounted for. 

(5.) The word ovmer is never applied to masters 
in relation to servants. They were called masters 
of the servants under them, but never ouynera. The 
servants are represented in the Patriarchal history 
as having been the possession of the master, just as a 
man's wife and children are his own, his possession : 
but in no instance are they represented as having 
been the possession of the master as merchandise, 

(6.) The price of a man ia never the subject of 
consideration, while the wages are. Chattel slavery 
sets a price upon every slave, and ha is known and 
estimated by his price. In free society, the price 
of a man is unknown. Free servants are spoken of 
in reference to thbir wages, and never in reference 
to the price of the man himself. 

(7.) Neither slave-rebellions, nor the fear of them, 
ever appear in the Patriarchal history. These, and 
the fear of them, always go along with chattel slav- 
ery. They mark its entire past history. In the 
nattire of things, they must ever belong to it. 
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6. The ckaracteriatics of free BOciety "broadly mark 
this whole history. 

(1.) Servants, all the servants there were, cohbU- 
tuted an honorable class. No man ever 'appears to 
have been dishonored by either being or being called 
a servant,' 

(2.) Servants were intrusted with important er- 
rands and responsibilities, just as if they were free 
men, and the official agents of their masters, and in 
a manner entirely inconsistent with the condition of 
'chattel slaves. It is said of the " eldest servant " of 
Abraham's house, that he "ruled over all that ho 
bad." Of this servant Abraham took an oath, de- 
scribed in the following remarkable language : " Put, 
I pray thee, thy hand under my thigh : and I will 
make thee swear by the Lord, the God of heaven, 
and the God of the earth, that thou akalt not take a 
wife unto my son of the daughters of the CaDaanit«a 
among whom I dwell. But thou ahalt go unto my 
country, and to my kindred, and take a wife unto 
my son Isaac." — Gen. xxiv : 2—4. Wbo ever heard 
of a chattel slave intrusted with such a responsibility 
as this in regard to hia master's son ? 

Then the Sacred Record proceeds to tell us that 
this servant fitted himself out for the fulfillment of 
tiiis sacred promise, with a retinue of " men," and 
" ten camels," and a large burden of golden " brace- 
lete " and " ear-rings," and "jewels of silver and jew- 
els of gold and raiment," and "precious things." 
His journey led him across the country, four hun- 
dred miles or more, entirely beyond the reach of hia 
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maater. All this was wholly inconsistent with the 
existence and necessities of diattel slftvery. Other 
similar events are recorded in the Patriarchal history. 

(3.) Servants and masters associated together in 
a manner cttnsistent only with a state of freedom and 
manhood equality. Abraham, in the transaction al- 
luded to above, took an oath of his servant, just as 
if he was his equal. " Swear, I pray thee." And 
just as if a man's full responsibilities belonged to him. 
Servants and masters engi^ed in the same employ- 
ment* together, and dwelt together evidently as eqiml" 
fellow-citizens, occupying the different relatioOiS of 
servant and master. 

(4.) Servants were freely armed and trained for 
war ; armed, trained, and trusted in war, just like 
loyal citizens, and in circumstances wholly incon- 
sistent with a state of slavery. Bee the account of 
Abraham's slaughter of Chedorlaomer, and the kings 
that were with him. Such arming and training of 
servants for war, in the circumstances, indicates a 
state of freedom. 

(5.) Servants are the only class of citizens, high 
or low, alluded to in the Patriarchal history, as be- 
longing to the Patriarchal household. The whole 
membership, except children, were called servants. 
Abraham, as well as Isaac, in building up his house- 
hold, gathered about him many hundreds, and prob- 
ably thousands of people, and all these are called 
servants. So of other Patriarchies. The highest, 
lowest, and only class of citizens known in the Patri- 
archal history, except children of the chief, are called 
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Berriftiite. If all these were chattel slaves, then an- 
cient society consisted of a few score of chiefs, and 
all the rest of the people were chattel slaves. But 
this supposition is absurd in the extreme. The serv- 
ants, therefore, must have been the frw fellow-citi- 
zens of the Patriarchal kingdom. 

(6.) Hence, the &ct which distinctly crops out in 
Fatariandifd history, that the servant sometimes be- 
came the master's heir. "And Abram said, Behold, 
to me thou kaat given no seed : and, lo, one bom in 
■'my house is mine heir." If the servants constituted 
the citizenship of the household, and if the ntasters 
wero the ruling chiefs of the house, as a little king- 
dom, this was natural and necessary even, when the 
chief had no children to whom he could bequeath 
his authority and place. To build up the house, and 
transmit it, was a favorite object with the ancients, 
put into their minds, no doubt, by the Spirit of the' 
Almighty. Of necessity the household must have a 
head ; a head as ruler and guide. It. could not exist 
without such master.. Heirship, therefore, fell, of 
course, to some of the servants, in case the master 
died childless, inasmuch as servants constituted the 
membership of the household, and were the only 
class of people in it. In default of a legitimate heir 
in the private femily of the chief, some member of 
the general honsehold must become heir to the head- 
ship, or the house would be dissolved and scattered. 

(7.) Hence, too, the fact that servants acquired, 
held, and disposed of property as their own, just as 
if they had all the rights and privileges of free men. 
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and in a manner entirely inconeietent with the ex- 
istence and necessities of chattel slavery. When 
Jacob was the servant of Laban, he outstripped his 
master in the acquisition of property. 

(8.) The children of female Bervanta were acknowl- 
edged and treated as men and heirs. This chattel 
slavery forbids. But there is no hint in the Patri- 
archal history that the children of female servants 
suffered any degradation on that account. The chil- 
dren of the maid-servantfl of Leah and Kachel were 
reckoned among the twelve Patriarchs, precisely in • 
the same manner as were the children of their mis- 
tresses. Whoever should say that lehmael, the son 
of Hagar, Sarah's handmaid, was a chattel slave, 
would have a seriouB account to settle with him, if 
he were still alive. 

Other decisive marks of freedom, as opposed to 
chattel slavery, might be given, but we forbear. The 
servitude of the Patriarchal history was either free, 
Qon-chattel servitude, more or less restricted, or it 
was chattel-fllave servitude. If it was iree servitude, 
ike regulations pertaining to it, and the facta evolved 
in the history of it, would correspond thereto : if it 
was slave servitude, the characteristics of slave servi- 
tude would appear in the regulations in regard to it, 
and in the history of it. We have seen that the 
characteristics of chattel slavery are wholly wanting, 
and that the marks of free society everywhere 
abound. 

7. Slaveholding is an element of meanness in char- 
acter which ought not to be charged upon the Patri- 
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archa unnecessarily. It is a mean thing in any man 
to regard, or use, or treat his fellow as property. 

It is immeasurably more honorable to the Patri* 
archs to euppose that they gathered about them- 
selves an embryo nation of freemen, and acknowl- 
edged fellow citizens, than it is to chai^ them with 
the despotism and injustice of reducing the great 
majority of the membership of their households to 
the degraded condition of chattel slaves. It was 
noble in them to do the former : it would have Iwen 
• most ignoble in them if they had been guilty of -the 
latter. 

Commentators and expounders of Patriarchal his- 
tory and character should look well to their proo&, 
before they set it down as irrefragable orthodoxy, 
that chattel slaves made up the principal part of the 
Patriarchal households. Such a stigma upon their 
character ought not to be admitted without the clear- 
est evidence: such evidence as the Sacred History 
nowhere gives us. 

8. The divine testimony in regard to Abraham 
and his character utterly forbids the supposition that 
he himself was a slaveholder, and his servants slaves. 
God says of him: "For I know him, that he will 
command his children, and his household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment." — Gen. xviii : 19. How per- 
fectly inconsistent this testimony is with the notion 
that Abraham was the original founder of chattel 
slavery, the most unjust of all forms of trespass 
upon manhood rights, and himself the actual leader 
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atiii owner of an enormona gang of elsveal Com- 
mentatore who suppose this of Abraham, and gravely 
accuse him of this great wickedness, sorely make a 
most grievous mist^e. God knew Abraham better 
than this, and has sent down to us a better recco^l of 
him. "And they shall keep the way of the Lord to 
do justice and judgment." 



CHAPTBE VIII. 

PABTICULAR EXAUINATION OF TABI0D3 FASSAOES OF 
SCEIPTDHE WHICH BEPEB TO PAIBIABCHAL SEEV- 

ITODE, 

Sec. 1. — Noah's Ourse. 

In this investigation we shall not go back beyond 
the great flood. It would be aseless to attempt to 
do Hob. Howbeit it is a great satisfskction to us who 
believe in the universal brotherhood of the race, to 
know that in the £rst lamily in the beautiful and 
holy Gkrden of Eden, there were no slaves. God 
gave Adam a wife to be hia companion; but ho 
neither gave to him, nor to Eve his wife, any slaves. 
There were no slaves in Eden. There were no slaves 
in the first family out of Eden. 

Passing by the generations before the flood, wo 
begin, then, with the family of Noah, after the flood. 
And here, too, we have the comfort of knowing ihaX 
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there were no slaves in the Noachian household, uo- 
less, indeed, they were overlooked among the cattle 
and four-footed beasts and creeping things that were 
crowded into the Ark. Some of the commentators, 
strangely enough, make Abraham, "the father of 
the faJthful," the actual fother and founder of chat- 
tel slavery in this world : but the honor of starting 
the original idea has been quite extensively accorded 
to Noah, in the "curse" which it has been supposed 
he pronounced against Canaan. Whether the great 
Ark-builder originated the idea himself, or whether 
he received it as one of the theological achievements 
of the other side of the flood, or whether it was 
given to him by divine inspiration, does not very 
clearly appear. We would respectfiilly suggest this 
as an important subject of inquiry for the theological 
antiquarian. If Noah brought this idea over the 
flood with him, it is very possible that it may yet 
be traced back to the very gates of the Garden : or 
at least to a period coeYal with the killing of Abel. 
It would certainly be interesting to find out that 
murder and slavery were veritable twin-children of 
depravity, actually bom at the same birth. 

But as theological history now runs, chattel slavery 
was conceived by Noah about the time of his ugly 
experiment with the wine of the vineyard which ho 
planted, and brought into the world by Abraham, 
not far from the time when the rite of circumcision 
was instituted.* According to this testimony, there- 
fore, its pedigree is of the highest order. 

«S»0<>tl«geBlbla; nata, Om. itU : U. 
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Bat aerioasly, the maaner in which the Patriarchal 
prophecy of Noah coneemiog his sons has been in- 
terpreted by certain expounders of Sacred Writ, ia 
a remarkable illustration of the facility with which 
common sense may bie renounced when Bible matters 
and religipua things are the subjects of consideration. 
It appears, from Bible history, that it was not uncom- 
mon, 'in Patriarchal times, for the aged Patriarch to 
pronounce a prophetic, ferewell benediction upon his 
children. This benediction was prophetw, and, when 
inspired, it corresponded with the facts of subsequent 
history. It changed nothing: it dmply spoke, by 
prophetic foresight, of after fects in the history of 
the persona concerned. It, of itself, really blessed 
nobody, and it cursed nobody. When, for example, 
Jacob, thus, in his dying and farewell benediction 
upon his sons, prophesied in regard to their subse- 
quent history, he did not make one hair white or 
black as to that history. His prophetic benediction 
changed nothing : established .nothing: decreed noth- 
ing. It simply revealed the future, as the spirit of 
prophecy made that future known to him. It con- 
tained in it both good and evil, and, in that sense, both 
blessing and curse. We call it a benediction for the 
want of a better term, and because it contained in it 
much more blessing than curse. The old Latin word 
dictio, would, perhaps, be a better word to use in 
such cases; but usage compels us to retain the word 
benediction, though it properly means only blessing. 

The history of Noah's life, as given in the book of 
Genesis, after the account of the flood is closed up 
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at the 17th verse of the ninth chapter, is very brief, ■ 
It is all contained in the twelve remaining verses of 
the chapter. These verses contain only throe or four 
incidents of Woah'a life after the flood, very briefly 
described, without any reference, apparently, to the 
time when they took place, except his death, which is 
distinctly stated to have occurred three hundred and 
fifty years after the flood. These few incidents took 
place sometime during theee three hundred and fifty 
yeara : exactly at what time the Record does not state. 
It ie altogether probable that Noah planted hia 
vineyard, and became drunken on -the wine thereof, 
not very long after the flood. His unfortunate ex- 
posure, as the result of his drinking, and its discovery 
by his children, muBt have occurred in immediate con- 
nection with his drunkennesa. From the Becord it 
appears that Ham, hia youngest son, happened to see 
the nakedness of his father first : of nocessity, as the 
first to notice it, he must have seen it. No one of 
the sons could have had any knowledge of it at all, 
except as one of them became an actual eye-witness 
of it. It so happened that Ham, wittingly or junwit- 
tingly, was the first to notice the nakedness of his 
father. He told his brothers. They, being thus in- 
formed of the matter, had no need to witness their 
father's degradation, and so they "took a garment" 
"and went backward and covered the nakedness of 
their father." Whether Ham, or either of the other 
sons, was at all to blame in all this, doth not appear 
from the Sacred Record. The presumption, is that 
none of the children were to blame. B^ame, doubt- 
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deas, attached to the father. He awoke from hia 
■wine, apd had the chi^rin to know that hi8 younger 
son had been an eye-witness of his degradation, and 
thfft {dl his sons were thus made acquiuoted with it. 
The rest of Noah's life after the flood, of three 
hundred and fifty years, is passed over in silence, 
except his farewell, prophetic henedietion upon hia 
sons. This is recorded in the 25th, 26th, and 27th 
verses of this ninth chapter. It is not said when this 
waa uttered: but, from the nature of the utterance 
itself, and &om the circumatajices of the case, it is 
altogether probable, nay, morally certain, that this 
prophecy was uttered near the close of hia life. It 
was & dying, farewell dietio respecting his sons, be to 
their after history : it is the last thing aaid of the 
venerable Patriarch, next to the account of his death : 
Dear the close of his life was the most suitable time 
for auch an utterance. We protest most fully against 
the DotloD that such a solemn, inspired prophecy sa 
this, was uttered by Noah just aa he was coming out 
of a drunken fit I What witless and morbid stupidity 
haa possessed commentators to &vor such an absurd 
idea, ia more than we can comprehend. As if drunk- 
enneea waa favorable for the reception of the Holy 
Spirit for the gift of prophecy ! 

In this farewell utterance of Noah respecting the 
future of his sons, not one word ia said of Ham, 
either good or ■ evil, except that which is spoken of 
Canaan hia eon. There were very good reasona for 
referring especially to Canaan. The 'most prominent 
thing iu regard to Ham, before the mind of the dy- 
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log Patriarch, was the miserable future of Us boi^ 
Canaan. This was especially and strongly preBented 
before hia mind, by tie spirit of prophecy, undoubt- 
edly because the Canaanites would be so closely oon- 
neoted with subsequent manifestations of Jehovah to 
the world. They were to be the objects of special 
divine judgments for their iniquities, to be executed, 
in part, by God's chosen, people. This is reason 
enough why they should be particularly referred to 
by the dying Patriarch. But, in speaking of this 
miserable future of the sou of Ham, Noah really 
makes no curse ; decrees nothing : entails nothing 
either upon Ham or upon Canaan: he simply re- 
veals beforehand what was to be the future. That 
future was a miserable, cursed future : but Noah did 
not make it so by any thing he said. Prophecy does 
not make the future of which it speaks : it only re- 
veals it beforehand. 

This prophetic utterance of the dying Patriarch 
has no connection whatever with Ham's accidental, 
and for aught the Record states, innocent notice of 
his father's shame. It was probably spoken hund- 
reds of years after that incident occurred.* That 
people, and even grave commentators, can so fer lose 
their wits as to iniagine that Koah, just as he 'was 
coming out of a fit of intoxication, was inspired by 
Almighty God to pronounce a terrible malediction, 

* It ll ao TUT qniuiul thing In ScrJptnn for BTantoi Mni iTon untilTlH, to 
be dropped ont betweeD two eoDsecntlT4 
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. as a divine judgment upon Cansan and his children, 
for the assumed wickedness of Ham, his father, is 
certainly a great marvel. This is making the chil- 
dren's teeth snap for the iniquities of the father, in 
right good earnest. And then, to extend this sup- 
posed malediction to the other children of Ham, and 
their descendants, concerning 'whom nothing at all ie 
said in the Sacred Kecord-, and make that a warrant 
for enslaving said descendants, and committing all 
Borta of wrong upon them, puts the worst logic the 
devil ever used altogether in the background. Brave, 
indeed, are they that can swallow such doctrines and 
interpretations, and believe them precious morsels of 
divine inspiration 1 

^■"Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall 
he be unto his brethren." This prophecy concerning 
Canaan, which was not otherwise a prpphecy con- 
cerning Ham, and which had nothing to do with the ■ 
other children of Ham, and hence nothing to do with 
the Africans, received ita fulfillment in the after 
history of the Canaanitea. The prophetic curse was 
uttered againet Canaan, and it was fulfilled upon 
Canaan, that is, upon his descendants. It has, there- 
fore, no more to do with the inhabitants of Africa, 
than it has with the serfs of Russia, the people of 
Ireland, or the American Indians; and if it had, it 
■would no more justify the enslavers of the Africans, 
than our Savior's prediction that Judas should be- 
tray him justified the traitor in the murderons 
betrayal of his Master. Prophecy of future wicked- 
ness furnishes no justification for its perpetration. 
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It even adds guilt to euch perpetration, by carrying 
with it some sort of warning against it. 

Sec. 2, — Kagar. 
" Now Sarai, Abram's wife, bore him no children : 
and she had a handmaid, an Egyptian, whose name 
was H^;ar," — Gren. xvi: 1. "Had" her how? as a 
Aave, or aa a futTidmaidf The Record says, aa "a 
handmaid." She is nowhere called a slave, and thers 
is not the least hint, in the whole Mosaic accoant of 
her, that she was a slave. The history which we have 
of her in the book of Genesis, clearly shows that aha 
occupied, in the Abrahamic household, the first place, 
on the female side, next to Sarah : as Eiiezer of Damas- 
cus occupied the first place next to Abraham, on the 
male side. To count either of these persons as slaves, 
totally mistakes the constitution of the Abrahamic 
household ; and is aa wide of the mark as it would be 
to pronounce the venerable Secretary of State, of the 
late administration, and the lady who presided at the 
White House in Washington, President Buchanan's 
alaves : every whit aa far from the truth. Abraham 
was a prince, at the head of a powerful clan : Sarah, 
his wife, was a princess, as her name signifies : the 
persons on both sides nearest to them, and most inti- 
mately associated with them, were Eiiezer and Hagar : 
Eiiezer as steward, or first overseer of affiiirs, and 
Hagar as the handmaid, or maid of honor, to Sarah. 
Eiiezer was of Damascus, and Hagar was of Egypt — 
foreigners of the most honorable type. They were 
both, as connected with the Abrahamic hoosehold^ of 
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nation, the subjects of Abraham: and hence, in ac- 
cordance with the common language of the times, 
they were called seroants. The official servants of a 
leading prince or chief are a long way from being 
chattel slaves. Eliezer and Hagar are never called 
tilavea : and there ia not the least intimation in the 
Sacred History that they ever occupied the position 
of slaves. A brief survey of the history of Hagai 
wiU show that she was fair enough from occupying 
the position of a chattel slave. 
' Sarah, finding herself barren, and despairing of 
seeing the promise fulfilled of a numerous seed, nn- 
dertook to remedy the difficulty, according to the 
custom of the princes of the times, by seeking to 
obtain children by her Egyptian handmaid. This 
may appear to us moderns, now that the earth is 
crowded with people, and in&nticide common, and 
barrenness is regfuiled as a favor rather than other- 
wise, as a very foolish procedure. But in order to 
understand it fully, we need to remember, that, in 
the early ages, the desire of a numerous ofispring 
was one of the strongest sentiments pervading the 
minds of the people. As a public sentiment, the 
desire of perpetuating name and family waa over- 
whelming. In modern times, even, this sentiment 
sometimes becomes very strong. Under its influ- 
ence the great Napoleon committed the same mis- 
take which Sarah, the princess of Abraham, did, and 
upon Aat mistake daabed his fortunes to fragments. 
Sarah wafl determined to remedy the calamity and 
di^ace of her barrenness, to have the promise fol- 
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filled, and to secure seed, and the perpetuity of the 
family. Abraham waa carried away with the plan, 
though it is manifest that he was afterward sorely 
rebuked by the Almighty for hia weakness and un- 
belief! So Sarah "took Kf^;ar, her maid, the Egyp- 
tian, and gave her to her hosbaud Abram, to be his 
wife," Hagar is called "the Egyptian," as denoting 
her origin, not by way of reproach, but by way of 
honor. Egypt waa then the most powerfiil and hon- 
orable nation in the world, and to be an Egyptian, 
at that time, was a most honorable distinction, much 
aa it was afterward to be a Eoman, wh«i Kome came 
to be in the ascendant. And Hagar, the high-bora 
and proud Egyptian, maid of honor to the princess 
Sarah, became Abraham's wife, and she bare him a 
eon. Now, abating the first mistake, this was an 
honorable transaction. Its object waa to secure heir- 
ship in the family. But it is morally certain that 
Sarah, the princess, would never have given to Abra- 
ham, her lord, a mighty prince of the land, a dave 
for such ^ purpose as this ; and that Abraham would 
never have accepted of a mere slave for such a pur- 
pose. It is infinitely absurd to sappose this. The 
first mistake being granted and remembered, it is 
absolutely certain that Sarah would select for Abra- 
hfun the lady highest in honor, and esteem, and 
rank in the household. Hence Bhe gave him " to be 
hia wife " — to occupy, for the time being, the same 
place in relation to Abraham which she herself, a 
princess, occupied, not a slave, but her own choeea 
handmaid, Hf^^, of the rich and noble Egyptian 
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stock. The object waa to secure honorable heirship 
ia the family. How absurd to suppose, that in the 
household of a mighty prince, a elave would be se- 
lected for such a purpose ! 

But when the honor of being the mother of the 
Abr&hamic nation appeared likely to be transferred 
from the true princess and wife, to Hagar, Sarah 
began to see her mistake. To secure this honor for 
herself, was the object of this maneuver; but when 
the thing was done, Sarah's eyes were opened to see 
how the matter would eventuate, and that this plan 
would really supplant herself, and make Hf^^ the 
princess and mother of Israel, She appealed to Abra- 
ham for redress. But after things had proceeded 
tins far, what could he do by way of redress ? His 
reply, however, is magnanimous, and fully exhonor- 
ates him irom all base and ignoble desires in this 
whole aSair. " Behold thy maid is in thy hand ; do 
to her as it pleaseth thee." 'The plan was yours 
from the outset ; at your request I yielded to it, and 
only as far as you desired; you can do what you 
choose with Hagar ; it waa great folly in us both ; 
whatever you can do to repair the mischief, you are 
at fall liberty to do ; I have no claim upon Hagar, 
and do not wish to have any ; the Lord Jehovah for- 
give this our unbelief and foolishness ! ' Sarah, the 
prime agent in this wickedness, chagrined and pro- 
voked, sought relief, human-nature-like, by trying 
to degrade Hagar. She bore the abuse of her queenly 
miatress as long as she well could, and then, just 
exactly when it pleased her, she left Abraham's houae- 
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bold, to take care of herself. She, doubtless, had 
had her share in the wickedDess involved in this un- 
happy affair, and so it was fit that she should have 
some share in the niischiefs resulting. But let it 
evermore be rememl^ered that Hagar left her adopted 
household a free woman, just when she pleased, and 
went whithersoever she would ; and it does not ap- 
pear that there waa any slave-hunt to catch her, or 
bring h,er back. 

This piece of wickedness, the result of a mistaken 
notion at the outset, was a terrible blow to the hap- 
piness of the Patriarch's femily. But after the thing 
was done, it could not be undone or altered. The 
only question then was, What could be done to rem- 
edy it? God had far-reaching purposes concerning 
this son of Abraham, by Hagar, though he was by 
no means the true heir. Hence the angel of the 
Lord, that met her in the wilderness, directed her 
to return to Abraham's household, and if she re- 
turned, of course, she must acknowledge Sarah as 
first princess in the family, and submit to her au- 
thority as superior. As a female member of the 
household, she must be subject to her; she must 
" submit herself under her hands." Although her 
position had been a high and honorable one, never- 
theless, she must be subject to the female head of 
the clan. In all this, there is not the least intima- 
tion that she waa to be put into, or occupy, the place 
of a slave. So Hi^ar, of genuine Egyptian blood, 
became the mother of that wonderful race, the Ish- 
maelitea, next in honor and rank in the Abrahamic 
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f&mily, to Sarah, the true princesSj and mother of 
that still more wonderful people, the Jews, from 
whom, as coacemiag the flesh, oar I^ord and Savior 
sprang. 

NoTE.^Effort ia sometimes made to convict Abra- 
ham and Sar!^ of slaveholding, in the case of Hagar 
on the ground of what the apostle Paul saya of Hagar, 
as a "bondwoman," in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Our English translation makes him call her a " bond- 
woman." But this is not calling her a " slave." He 
might have contemplated her as a "bondwoman," in 
a variety of senses, without regarding her at all as a 
slave hondwoman. Indeed, a little careful examina- 
tion shows, at OQce, that Fatd regarded Hagar as in 
some particular sense a " bondwoman," as she was, 
but not at all as a "slave hondwoman," as she was 
not. The Greek word which he applies to her, and 
which is translated "bondwoman," is never used 
elsewhere in the New Testament to mean a slave, or 
any thing like it. That word is natdimctj, paidiskee, 
and properly means a girl, or young maiden. This 
word occurs only in seven other passages in the New 
Testament; to all of which we will refer, in order 
that the reader may see for himself what the us£^ 
is. Matt, xxvi : 69 — " Now Peter sat without in the 
palace : and a ' damsel ' came unto him, saying, Thou 
also waat with Jesus of Galilee." Mark ziv: 66, 
69 — "And 48 Peter was beneath in the palace, 
there cometh one of the ' maids ' of the high priest." 
"And a 'maid' saw him again," etc. Luke xiv; 45 
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■ — "And shall begin to beat the men-serrants and 
' maidena,'" etc. xxii: 56 — "But acertain 'mmd' 
beheld him [Peter] as he ast by the fire," etc. 
John iviii: 17 — "Then Baith the 'damad' that 
kept the door anto Peter," etc. Acts xii: 13 — "A 
' damsel ' came to hearken named Rhoda," etc ivi : 
16—" And it came to pasB, as ve went to prayer, a 
certain ' damml ' posseaeed with a ^irit of divination 
met US," etc. 

These passagea embrace all the places in the Nev 
Testament where the word which Pan! applies to 
Hagar in Galatians, and which is translated "bond- 
woman," occurs. If the reader will bear in mind 
the fact, stated by Kitto, that slavery did not exist 
in the land of Judah at the time the events allnded 
to in these passages took place, be will see, at once, 
that there is not, in any of them, the remotest possible 
allusion to slave or alavery. In a land of freedom 
' damsel ' does not mean slave. The Septuagint trans- 
lation of the Old Testament applies this same word 
to Kuth, in the Book of Ruth, iv : 12, who, surely, 
was not a slave, though Boaz does say he "pur- 
chased" her; not, indeed, to be his slave, but "to be 
his vnfel" There is, therefore, not the least sha- 
dow of evidence that Paul had the most distant 
reference to slave or slavery in what he says of 
Hagar in hie Epistle to the (ralatians. And besides 
this testimony from the usage of words, we are to 
remember that no Jew, as we have already seen, would 
ever think of regarding the mother of Ishmael as a 
slave, much less such a Qebrew writer as was Saint 
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Paul. The idea of slave was an exotic in the ancient 
Hebrew mind, never anfficiently naturalized to it to 
have a Hebrew word to express it. It ia a gross 
and total mistake to be looking for slaver; at every 
crook and turn of Bible langn^e. Its writers all 
wrote under the Light and liberty of freedom. Slav- 
ery was a thing almost wholly unknown to them. 
They were unacquainted with it : they were not &mi- 
liar with it. The apostle Paul usee language, as do 
all the writers of the Bible, not in the base South 
Carolina sense, but in the ancient, free, Hebrew sense. 

Seo. 3.— Gen. ivii: 12-27. 
Verse 12. "And he that is eight days old shall 
he circumcised among you, every man-child in your 
generations, he that ia born in the house, or bought 
with money of any stranger which is not of thy 
seed." This verse is found in the middle of the his- 
tory of the institution of the rite of circumcision. 
We beg leave to quote the passage entire, from the 
9th verse to the 14th inclusive : 

"9. And Ood said trnto AbTaham, Thon tlisJt keep vxj 
ooveuant therefora, thou, and thj seed after thee, in their 
generations. 

" 10. This ii mj covenant, which ;e aball keep, between 
me and yoa, and thy seed afler thee ; Eyer; mau-ehild among 
yon Bball be circumcised. 

"11, And ye shall circumcise the flesh of your foreskin; 
and it shall be a token of the covenant betwixt me and you. 

" 12. And he that is eight days old shall be eireumcised 
among yoo, nay maa-cliild in your generations ; ha that ii 
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bom in the houB«, or bought with mooej of an; ttrwigw, 

which U not of thj seed. 

' "13. He that is born in thj honae, and he that ia bought 

with thy money, must needs bo circumcised: &Dd my eoTO- 
niiDt shall be in your flesh for an everlasting covenant 

" 14, And the uncircumcised man-child, whose flesh of his 
foreskin is not circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from 
hia people; he hittb brokeo my covenant." 

This is the Mosaic account of the institutioD of 
the rite of circamcision. The rite itself is only a 
"tokeoj" sign, or seal of a "covenant." 

One of the fundamental characteristics of this rite 
was, that it should include every male in the Abra- 
hamic household. In making the rite universal, 
without exception as to the males in the Abrahamic 
household, allusion is distinctly made, in the 12th 
and 13th verses, to the different elements of that 
household. Three distinct classes of persons are de- 
signated, as embracing the whole circle of the houae- 
hold ; namely, (1,) the children proper ; (2,) childreii 
"born in the house," not of the family proper; (3,) 
and, those bought with money, which were of foreign 
blood. These three classes of persons belonged to 
the Patriarchal household, and were members of it; 
hence they are distinctly designated in this account 
of the institution of the rite of circumcision. The 
language here used was not designed to describe 
particularly the social statita, or condition of these 
several clasaea ; but rather to refer to them aa exist- 
ing elates, all of which were to be included in the 
rite of circmncieioa. The object of the writer, in 
7 
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referring to these several classes, manifestly iras, 
simply to include all the elements of the Patriarchal 
household in the rito of circumcision. The phrase, 
" bought with money," or more accurately, " Iha pur- 
chase of silver," designates, with sufficient clearness, 
one class of persons belonging to the household, but 
determines nothing, as ve have seen, in regard to 
the social condition of those so bought. •Free serv- 
ants could be "the purchase of silver" jost as well 
as slave servants. For we learn from other soarcee, 
that this phrase, "bought with money," commonly 
referred to servieea, and not to persone, in the sense 
of property, at all; and hence the presump^n 
always is, when this phrase is used in regard to 
servants, that it refers to free servants, whose serv- 
ices have been bought of themselves. 

The peculiar phraseology of our translation of the 
12th verse of this seventeenth chapter of Genesis, is 
liable to an erroneous interpretation. The phrase, 
" bought with money of any stranger, which is not of 
thy seed," may be understood aa referring to persons 
bought of others, a third party, who were the sellers. 
But this is manifestly not the meaning of the original 
Hebrew. Xhe true meaning is that given by Prof, 
Sush, in his translation of this passage, which is as 
follows: "A son of eight days old shall be circum- 
cised unto you ; every male in your generations, the 
bom in the house, and the purchase of silver, from, 
that is, even or including every son of the stranger, 
which is not of thy seed." On this passage he also 
remarks: "This passage affords no countenance to 
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the ides of Abraham's having bought slaveff of others 
who claimed an ownership in them." The idea of 
a third party, of whom the individuals referred to 
were bought, does not belong to the passage at all. 
Prof. J. Morgan, D. D., of Oberlin College, Ohio, 
gives the following translation of this same verae : 
"He ijiat is eight days old shall be circumcised 
among you, every male of your generations, the 
houae-bom and the money-purchase of any stranger, 
who is not of thy seed." In regard to the phrase, 
"of asy stranger," he remarks, tiiat it "denotes the 
oHffin or source of the purchased servant, but does 
n^t determine the seller, who, for aught this expres- 
sion certainly shows, might be the purchased one 
himself." Other authorities and opinions might ba 
given to the same effect. The commentary habit 
of making this passage teach that Abraham had . 
chattel eUivea, is sheer mistake foisted upon God'a 
pure Bible out of that enormous pro-slavery sink, 
modem pro-slavery prejudice. This passage of Scrip- 
ture only innocently refers to the different elements 
which entered into the Patriarchal household, for 
the purpose of making the rite of circumcision in- 
clude the whole, without exception. Of precisely 
the same import is the 27th verse of this same chap- 
ter, a literal translation of which is as follows : " And 
all the men of his house, the home-born, and the 
purchase of money from with the stranger, were cir- 
cumcised with him." 

These passages are interesting as giving us a clue 
to the constitution and several elements of the Pa- 
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triarchal household. This constitation, as ve have 
eeeo, grew out of the nature of the case, and the 
necessities of the times. These elemeutB were the 
natural and necessary elements of the compqand Pa- 
triarchal family. These elements, as we have before 
proved, were, of necessity, free elements, attached t^t 
the household in different ways, according to well 
understood and universal usages. They have no 
more to do with diattel slavery than they have to 
do with Indian pow-wows. To m^e slavery out of 
any of these elements is a simple gratuity, hatched in 
modem theological ovens, and made to peep to pacify 
the consciences of modem slaveholding criminals.*- 

Sec. 4. — Joseph. 

According to the current interpretation of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, Joseph must surely have been 
a dave. To doubt thia, lays one open to suspicions 
of irreverence for the Bible, if not of downright in- 
fidelity. And here we make our confession. We 
believe most fully that God has given to the world 
a veritable Bible : that that Bible has been preserved 
to and for the race : that the writings now known as 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures are that Bible : and 
we believe, moreover, that, according to this genuine 
Bible, Joseph, eleventh son of Jacob, true son of 
Isaac, promised eon of Abraham, never was in the 
condition of a chattel slave, the current notion to the 
contrary notwithstanding. . We believe that a care- 
ful and candid examination of the true Scripture 
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accoaot of Joseph, aa given in the Book of Genesis, 
and alluded to elsewhere in the Bible, Till show that 
Joseph was never considered as a slave either by 
those whom he served, or by himself. Oar object 
in seeking to make this appear, is not so much to 
vindicate the Bible from pro-slavery interpretations, 
aa to throw additional light upon the constitution of 
Patriarchal and primitive society, aa being a state 
of society free &om chattel slavery, and as having, 
in ita stead, various forma of /ree servitude. Bight 
at this point lies the great mistake thai has been 
made in the interpretation of the Old Testament 
Sgriptores on the subject of slavery. Ignorance of 
the constitution and genius of Patriarchal and primi- 
tive society has converted ancient free servitude 
into modem chattel slavery, and so haa foisted a 
monstrous, and abominable perversion upon the Sa- 
cred Record, which absolutely threatens its utter 
subversion. 

But if we admit that Joseph was really a slave, 
and was so held and treated, the pro-slavery side of 
the question gains nothing, inasmuch aa the divine 
disapprobation is clearly expressed against all the 
oppressive treatment which Joseph received at the 
hand of his brethren and others. It is not, there- 
fore, to vindicate the history of Joseph from pro- 
slavery abase, which, after all, is. but a harmless 
abuse, that we enter upon its examination, but ra- 
ther, if possible, to set that history in ita true light, 
as a help to a right understanding of the social 
status of the times. 
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" Now, Israel loved Joseph more than all his chil- 
dren, because he was the soa of his old age:" but 
- his brethren " envied " him and " hated " him.— 
Gren. xxirii. When, therefore, their father Jacob 
sent Joseph to bis brethren in Dotham, to see whether 
it was well with them and the flocks, they conspired 
against him and sought to kill him. The result of 
their conspiracy, however, was, that he waa "sold" 
to tiie Ishmaelites, and by them taken down into 
Egypt and " sold " to " Potiphar, an officer of Pha- 
raoh's, and captain of the guard." Most persona 
who read this account, suppose, as a matter of course, 
that if Joseph was "sold" by one party, and " bought " 
by another, he was sold as a chattel slave, and bought 
as a diiattel slave. They suppose this, because Uiis 
is the modern sense of buying and selling, when ap- 
plied to persons. But this is purely a pro-slavery 
mistake. The fact of buying and sellinff, in ancdent 
usages, proves nothing in regard to the condition 
into which the individuals were bought. Anciently, 
fathers " sold " their daughters to their intended 
husbands, for money; and men "bought" their in- 
tended wives, and paid money for them. But the 
fathers sold their daughters not into the condition 
of chattel slaves, but into the condition of vnvea: 
and the husbands bought their wives not into the 
condition of chattel slaves, but into the condition of 
wivee : and the whole transaction had no more to do 
with cbattel slavery, than it had with the man in the 
moon. In those times, " buying " and " selling " 
did not meaji slavery, as now. In the early settl&- 
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meht of Virginia, tli6 settlsra being ddatituta of 
wives, English merchantmen kroaght over cargoes 
of young women from the mother country and sold 
them to the needy settlers for one hundred and 
twenty pounds of tobacco apiece. Sold them for 
what ? Slaves ? No : for wives. The buying pud 
selling did not make them slaves. It only very in- 
nocently made them genuine wives — that is all The 
buying and selling did not determine the condition 
or state into which they were bought. So the buy- 
ing and Belling of Joseph determines nothing in 
regard to the condition into which he was bought. 
It is manifest that Joseph was sold by his brethren, 
not as a chattel slave, but as a hated and disagreeable 
member of the household, of whom they wished to be 
rid. Their object was to get rid of him, as an an- 
noyance. At first, they proposed to kill him ; and, 
undoubtedly, would have killed him, if the special 
providence of God had not presented before them an- 
other method of getting him out of the way. Joseph 
was, doubtless, well aware of their intentions, and, in 
all probability, expressly consented to the disposition 
that was afterward made of him. Perhaps it was at 
his earnest solicitation, seconded by that of Judah, 
that they determined to shuffle him off to the Ish- 
maehtea, who, being on their way to Egypt, would be 
likely to take him fally out of the way. Of course, 
if they could get a few pieces of silver in making 
the transfer, they would do it. They thus shuffled 
him off from the fsimily, not as their slave, but as 
a troublesome member. There is not the remotest 
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shadow of evidence that the brethren of Joseph either 
r^;arded or sold him aa a slave. They simply wished 
to get rid of him, to get him out of the household. 
So they thrust him qut, and delivered him into the 
hands of an Ishmaelitish tribe, or caravan, who were 
traveling to Egypt. They were " merchantmen : " 
bat not slave-traders, any more than the English 
merchantmen who carried the English ladies to Vir- 
ginia, and sold them for a hundred and twenty 
pODnds of tobacco apiece, were slave-traders. There 
is not the most distant intimation in the Sacred His- 
tory that these Ishmaelites were merchantmeD in 
slaves. They were merchantmen, traveling to Egypt, 
bnt not slave-dealers. 

The lad Joseph being thus forcibly thrust oat, and 
forbidden to return on peril of his life, and beii^ 
under the necessity of being somewhere connected 
with some household or tribe, or of being a solitary, 
wandering vf^bond, and being forcibly delivered 
over, and transferred to the Ishmaelites, had no al- 
ternative but to go with them and be their servant : 
that is, belong to the company, or clan, as a bought- 
with-money servant. This forcible transfer did not 
make him a chattel slave. I have seen lads of much 
the same &ge, in free, Puritan New England, forcibly 
transferred from one femily to another, and nobody 
ever dreamed of slavery in the case. The Ishmael- 
ites manifestly received Joseph as a bought-with- 
money servant: an nnchattelized servant of that 
class, and by no means as a chattel slave. As such, 
tiiey made a transfer of him for money to Potiphar^ 
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chief marshal of Egypt. That he ■wbs bo received by 
the Egyptian officer is manifest &om the subsequent 
history. The Mosaic account proceeds to say, that 
"The Lord was with Joseph," in the house of his 
master, and "he was a proiperoua man." Not a 
good slave, but a "protperout man." The whole 
record assumes that Joseph considered himself, and 
was re^gnized by others, aa occupying the position 
of a iree serving man, and not that of a alave. As 
a free serving man, he very speedly arose to the posi- 
tion of chief officer in the household of hia master. 
Note the language : " And Joseph found grace in his 
sight, and he served him." "Served" him when? 
At the very time when he was highest in Uie confi- 
dence and favor of his master. At the hight of his 
prosperity in the house of his master he atill " served." 
Served how ? as a slave ? By no means : bnt as first 
officer and manager of all that he had I So the Record 
reads. Now this is never the coarse of aSairs where 
the condition of things is that of chattel slavery. 
No slave bought with money, after the modem 
Southern method of buying, and in the Southern 
sense, could ever rise to be first officer in the house- 
hold of Major-Gen. Scott. Fotiphar was diief mar- 
shal of the kingdom : Joseph was first officer and 
overseer in his house. This is not the history of a 
chattel slave. It never can be. It is the history of 
a recognized free man, attached to the house of Poti- 
phar, precisely in accordance with the custom of the 
times ; at first, indeed, aa a bought-with-money serv- 
ant, bat always as a goodly and prosperous man. 
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And wheD Potiphar'a wife accufed JosAph laJsely 
before hia muter, and his wrath vas kindled againat 
Joeepli, Potiphar proceeds againet him and paniehee 
him altogether aa a recognized man, and not aa a de< 
graded, chattel cdave. Joseph ia not whipped and 
sent back to hia elare task ; he is not sold off from 
the premiaea ; bat he is put into the priaon " where 
the king's prisoners were bound : " all as an unchat- 
telized man — as an official diaracter guilty of crime, 
and not at all as a chattel slave. 

80, during all the time in which be was a prisoner, 
he appears aa tm onohattelized man-prisoner, and, 
in no respect, as a slave-prisoner. Joseph's history 
in prison ia manifestly the history of a recognized 
free man ; forcibly thmat away, indeed, from his na- 
tive houaehold and nation, and attached to a foreign 
iamily in a foreign land. It ia a history impossible 
to ft chattel alave. Notice Joseph's request to the 
chief butler: "Bat think on me when it shall be 
well with thee, and ahow kindness, I pray thee, unto 
me, and make mention of me unto Pharaoh, and 
bring me out of this house." And make mentioa 
of me. unto Phafaob I What a request for a mere 
dtattel slave, of foreign and hated blood, thrown into 
prison by the chief marshal cJ the kingdom, for as- 
serted, flagrant crime, to present to a high officer 
of the most powerful monarch that t^en pressed an 
earthly throoe I What had a miserable slave, in an 
Egyptian dungeon, to do with an Egyptian Pharaoh, 
in the days of Egyptian greatness and splendor? 
Who ever heard of such a request as this from the 
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jiuls or dave-penB of Waahington finding its way 
np into the 'WTjite Houbo ? The truth is, this is hia- 
tory that never belongs to slavery, and Buch as caa 
belong only to freedom. If Joseph had been the 
slave property of Potiphar, he would have had more 
sense than to have made auch a request aa this ; just 
as there is not a slave in all the South who has noii 
more aense than to present such a request aa this to 
any President of the United States. 

Well, time pass^ on, and Pharaoh has a remarb< 
able dream. They send for Joseph to interpret it. 
In all the history that follows, there ia not the leaet 
intimation or indication that Joseph waa regained 
'aa occupying the condition of a slave. Let him who 
doubts this atatement find it, if he can. Bat mean* 
while, observe one or two incidental particulars. 
"And it came to pass, at the end of too full yean, 
that Pharaoh dreamed." Joseph, then, had been 
confined in the prison two full yean, Did Potiphar 
lose theae two fuU years of slave service ? Or did 
the royal treasury open its coffers, and grant him re- 
muneration ? Or what did poor Potiphar do about 
these two full years of shive service due him? 
The history certainty leaves us in great darkneaa 
and trouble concerning Potiphar's pay. It does not 
even say one word about this slaveholder's whining 
over his loss. Strange that he did not think to tie 
up this Hebrew dog, and give him a sound flogging, 
and send him back to his work again, and so save 
these two fvU years of slave labor. A blimdering 
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fellow he, for chief marshal of mighty Egypt, and 
Btrangely destitute of modern wit, 

" Then Ph&raoh sent and called Joseph, and they 
hrought him hastily out of the dungeon; and be 
shaved himBelf and changed hia raiment and came 
in nnto Pharaoh." Indeed! What businees had 
this piece of Potiphar's property with the toilet and 
changes of raiment ? What odds does it make with 
the miserable slave how he appears before the great 
ones of earth ? and where did Joseph get his changes 
of raiment? Were there abolitionists in Egypt in 
those days to make the needed contribution? Or 
did master slaveholdiag Potipbar expect a big, roand 
8um for this job of dream-interpretation, and so 
ri^ed Joe out in court-style, especially for the occa- 
sion ? When a similar affair is got up at the " White 
House," " may I be there to see I" 

We beseech the reader to turn to the forty-first 
chapter of Genesis, and read carefully the whole chap- 
ter through, with this one inquiry in his mind: "la 
this the history of a chattel slave, or is it the history 
of a free man ? " Stop, we pray thee, right here, and 
get your Bible and read the whole chapter, and we 
are sore that you will be ready to say with us, that 
Buch history as this never did and never can belong 
to slavery. Do not aay that Joseph must have been 
a slave after all. There is no "must" about it, 
except what modem pro-slavery prejudice has af- 
fixed to the case. A careful examination of the 
history, in the light of the social arrangements of 
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society in those early times, before oppression and 
trespass upon personal rights had extended to chat- 
tetism, showa at once that slavery was not there. 
And if American slavery should exist ten thousand 
years, we should have neither fear, nor hope, that 
snch a piece of history as this would ever turn up. 
There is not the least evidence in all the history of 
Joseph, that he was ever treated or regarded in 
Egypt as a chattel slave. His interview with Pha- 
raoh has all the characteristics of an interview of & 
free man with a monarch acknowledging him as 
such. His hearing is noble, manly, and dignified. 
Base slavery is not there. If it had been, the king's 
ring had never been pat upon Joseph's hand, the 
golden chain had never been put about his neck, 
and the royal vestures had never clothed his goodly 
person. Slavery would have sent him sneaking off 
to his kennel and to his pack-horse service, to wear 
bis life out IB dehumanizing work, and subserviency 
to the robber-will of another, without pay. 

Note. — In the 105th Psalm, commencing at the 
ITth verse, occurs the following passage : " He sent 
a man before them, even Joseph, who was sold for a 
servant : Whose feet they hurt with fetters : he was 
laid in iron : Until the time that his word came : 
the word of the Lord tried him. The king sent and 
loosed him: even the ruler of the people, and let 
him go free. He made him lord of his house, and 
ruler of his substance : To bind his princes at hia 
pleasure : and teach his senators wisdom." 
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** Who was sold for a servant." Some of the com- 
mentators say he was sold for a slave. But this 
passage does not say that : nor is that said anywhera 
in the Bible. This Fsalm says he was sold for a 
tervant : whether for a slave servant, or for a free 
servant, it does not specify. It is great hermeneu- 
tical hlundering to give a specific and limited sense 
to a general term when there is nothing in the con- 
nection to'demand it. Even if Joseph was a «£ave, 
there is no authority for making this Fsalm say so ; 
for it does not say so, any more than the Bacred 
Kecord says that Moeee, and David, and Paul, were 
tUtvet. It says truly, that Joseph was sold for a 
tervarU, bnt what kind of a servant, it does not say. 
It is only by assuming that Joseph was a slave, that 
the commentators make this passf^ &om the Fsalma 
caU Joseph a slave. The passage itself says no sncft 
thing. You might jnst as weU assume that Joseph 
was a porter-servant in some ancient Egyptian hotel, 
and translate : " He was sold for a porter ;" or that 
he was a aexton-eervant, and translate : " He was 
Bold for a sexton ;" as to assume that he was a slave- 
servant, and translate : " He was sold for a slave." 

" Whose feet they hnrt with fetters : he was laid 
in iron: Until the time that his word came: the 
word of the Lord tried him." All this refers nn- 
questionably to the time when he was in prison : 
and hence has nothing to do with his condition as a 
servant, whether he was a slave or not, " Whose 
feet tkey hurt with fetters." Not Potiphar, hia mas- 
ter, as a slaveholder, bnt, as Dr. Alexander explains: 
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" the EgjrptianB, or his gaolers." The king sent and 
loosed him: even the ruler of the people, and let 
him go free." In regard to this verae, Dr. Alexan- 
der also aays : " Both verba strictly apply to the re- 
moval of his fetters, the first meaning properly to 
knock off, the other to open for the purpose of re> 
moving," The sense, then, of this, is simply that 
the king, Pharaoh, having doubtless become satisfied 
of Joseph's innocence, brought him out of prison. 
There is not the least imaginable allusion to emanci- 
pating him as a slave. An infinitely shallow place 
this, to fish for Bible slavery. 

These verses allude to Joseph just as if he was a 
free man, and not at all as if he was a slave. They 
refer to the fact that he was sold for a servant, that 
he was imprisoned and fettered, and lay there for 
the trial of his faith till the king sent and brought 
bim oat ; and that Pharaoh placed him next to the 
throne aa lord of his house and ruler of Egypt : all 
just aa if Joseph was, all the while, a free man, and 
not at all as if he was a slave. And if our minds 
had not become accustomed to pro-slavery ideaa and 
practices, and debauched with pro-slavery interpre- 
tations of the Word of God, we should no more 
think of looking for slavery in such passages of 
Scripture as this, than we should in the valediction 
at the end of Wilberforce's letters: "Your obedient 
aervant." It would be a great deliverance indeed, if 
the American mind could be relieved of the illusion 
that aervant means slave. This would let great light 
into a very dark place. 
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CHAPTER 12. 

A. WOHDERFUL AND SUBLIME PB0PHEC7 

" For I kQOw him, that he vill command his chil- 
dren and his household after him, and they shall 
keep the vay of the Lord to do justice and judg- 
ment ; that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that 
which he hath spoken of him." — Gen. xviii : 19. 

This ia the word of the Lord, concerning Abra- 
ham. It is both testimony to present fact, and pro- 
phecy in regard to the future. 

It seems to have been the divine arrangement in 
populating the earth after the flood, that particular 
individuals should be representative fathers of fami- 
lioe, tribes, peoples, and nations. Such individuals 
vere endowed with the power of national progeni- 
ture. As type progenitors, they gave cast and char- 
acter to the whole line of their posterity. Canaan 
begat Cauaanites — children after his own Ukeness. 
Ishmael had lehmaelitee for sons and daughters in 
all after time. So of other representative and type 
men of antiquity. They were fathers and founders 
of races, carrjring their own image and superacrip- 
tion to all generations. 

To this class of venerable ancients, Abraham be- 
longed. He was the father and founder of a pecu- 
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liar aod wonderful people. Hia cliildren, the Jews, 
can not be mistaken. They are still, always have 
been, and, doubtless, alwa}^ ■will be, strongly Abra- 
bamic Without controversy, they all have Abraham 
for their father. And notwithstanding the present 
dispersion and national degradation of the Jews^ it 
most be confessed that Abraham, their great &ther, 
stands apart from all the rest of the national patri- 
ardis of antiquity, elb the noblest specimen of a type- 
progenitor and nation-founder of which the nations 
can boast. His name, as connected with the world's 
hiBtory, is more sacred and venerable than that of 
any other ancient Patriarch known to us. 

Now, the grand characteristic which distinguishes 
him above all other national patriarchs of the an- 
cient times, is that which is contained in the remark- 
able declaration concerning hinl, quoted at the head 
of this chapter. This characteristic embraced in it 
two fundamental particulars : (1,) True obedience 
to God as supreme; and (2,) True judgment and 
justice toward man, "And they shall keep the way 
of the Lord to do justice and judgment." These 
were fundamental elements in Abraham's character, 
distinguishing and exalting him above all other na- 
tion-builders of antiquity. On the basis of these 
elements, he established his household. The mem- 
bers thereof, with himself at the head, kept "the 
way of the Lord," and did juBtice and judgment. 

The true righteousness of obedience to the Lord 
Jehovah of hosts, and of upright judgment and juBt- 
ice to man, vku the Abrahamic peouliarH^, and by 
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it tie, aa ancestral head, and his poeterity after him, 
were to be diatinguighed &oni all other families and 
nations. True Jehovah -worBhip and love, and true 
man worship and love, were thns to be, from the 
beginning, the peculiarity of the Abrahamic race. 
This was the element of separation, this the mark 
of distinction, this the type of character which dis- 
tinguished the great Patriarch himself, and which 
was to descend in the line of his posterity, and ulti- 
mately, by spiritual succession, to reach all the fion- 
ilies of the earth. 

Abraham's Jehovah worship was the true religion, 
testified to as such by both Jesua Christ and his 
Apostles. Abraham's "justice to man" was the true 
philanthropy, including all proper liberty to all, and 
excluding all oppression, and all wrong. Thus Re- 
ligion and Liberty constituted the Abrabamic bap- 
tism, the Abrabamic mark of separation, the national 
characteristic of the Abrabamic stock. 

If, now, from the point in the history of the ages 
where we stand to day, we undertake to trace back 
true religion and liberty among men, the clue, with 
various windings through broad and beautiful val- 
leys, along narrow defiles, steep, rugged, and fright- 
ful, over hilltops, radiant with light and glory, and 
across dark and gloomy swamps, foul with the stench 
of every poison, will lead us, at last, to the door of 
the tent of him, of whom God had said of old, "For 
I know him, that he will command his children and 
his household after him, and they shall keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice and judgment." Or, if we 
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go back to Abraham's day, and take up the Abra- 
hamic faith, embracing obedience to Gocl, and justice 
to man, and trace it downward through the agea, 
we shall find it branching out among the nationa, 
and including all. the true religion and liberty that 
has prevailed on the earth. And bo we shall find 
the germ, the root-stock, of ail earth's true religion 
and liberty to have been the faith described in our 
text-verse, which dwelt in father Abraham. Thia 
faith had in it the power of an endless life. It was 
destined to expand, and finally fill the earth. 
- In the wise administration of the Divine Grovem- 
ment, this Abrahamic germ of true religion and lib- 
erty, thia Abrahamic faith, embracing in it that 
pure worship of the living God, which seeks truly 
to keep the righteous way of the Lord, and that true 
brotherhood love, which seeks to do justice to indi- 
vidual men in the deep sense of absolute truth, was 
destined to descend for many generations, almost 
exclusively in the line of the natural descendants of 
Abraham, the Jews. But the living power of this 
root-stock of godliness and justice kept idolatry and 
slavery out of the great Patriarch's own household; 
it kept these great iniquities, except as occasional 
crimes, out of the Hebrew family and nation, in aR 
after generations. Neither of these abominations 
could possibly exist in conjunction with the Abra- 
hamic godliness and justice. They never did. 

But it is a remarkable fact in the history of other 
nations, fiimilies, and races, that, aa they multiplied 
and advfuiced, they degenerated into gross and hope- 
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less idolatry, and withia them the worst forma of 
oppresaion prevailed, as established practices. In 
them, the poor, and the weak, the common people. 
were degraded, oppressed, and enslaved by the rich 
and powerful, and for them there was no help. So- 
lety became broken up into castes and aristocra- 
iea, powers and laws fell into the hands of the 
ler and stronger, who were not slow to compel 
the lower and weaker to toE for them, and serve 
them. But, in Israel, the power of the Abrahamic 
fiiith of godliness and justice secured the true wor- 
ship, and personal liberty and manhood for every 
individiial soul. It protected the poor -and weak, 
and demanded justice for them, and so made slavery 
impossible. 

In process of time, Messiah came, and the truo 
kingdom of Israel, with its Abrahamic faith of god- 
liness and justice, waa taken from the Jews, and 
given to the Gentiles. According to the Scriptures, 
the Abrahamic faith was identical with the Gospel 
feith. The Abrahamic faith, then, illuminated and 
enlarged by the coming and teachings of Qhrist, 
transferred to the Gentiles, made a new spiritual 
Israel among the Gentiles, identical in faith and aub- 
Btance with spiritual Israel of old, among the Jews, 
So, then, Abraham " is the father of us all," who 
"keep the way of the Lord," and "do justice and 
judgment" to men, under both dispensations, both 
Jews and Gentiles. And as the living power of the 
Abrahamic faith, the root-atoek of godliness and 
justice among men, kept slavery and iddatry, ez- 
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cept as occasional crimeB, out of iha Hebrew family 
aad nation, so the expansion of this faith in the 
gospel of JesuB, Abraham's eon, ia destined to de- 
stroy slavery and idolatry everywhere, and nlti- 
mately to bring the entire race, wandering JewB 
and benighted Gentiles, round back to the true 
Abrahamic worship, love, and justice. When Jeho- 
vah said, "I know him, that he will command hie 
children and his household after him, and they abaH 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
ment, that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that 
which he hath spoken of him," Abraham was con- 
stituted the spiritual father of all the trae Jehovah 
worshipers, man lovers, and free peoples under 
heaven. At the same time, the decree went forth 
out of the mouth of the Lord, that true religion and 
true liberty should live and flo^sh on the earth. 
The foundations of an everlasting kingdom were then 
laid, having this seal that the word of the Lord 
stAndeth sure. Kingdoms and thrones may be sub- 
verted and disappear, old earths and old heavens 
may pass away with a great noise, the sun may be 
darkened, and the moon turned into blood, but the 
true Abrahamic, Apostolic, Puritanic, Evangelical 
faith, obedience to God, and justice to man, can never 
be shaken. This great and sublime pledge God gave 
to Abraham, and to the universe, when he uttered 
the declaration and prophecy which we are now con- 
templating. 

Obedience to God and justice to man, that is th« 
Abrahamic creed, that is the Gospel creed, that ia 
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the creed of the universal kingdom of God. It was 
this creed, adopted and practiced in Abraham's 1am- 
ily, that kept idolatry and slavery out of it, and 
true worship and freedom in it, and so made it a 
model, not only for the Jewish nation, but for the 
world; this same creed, everywhere underlying the 
Mosaic code, kept idolatry and slavery out of the 
■ Jewish nation ; and this same creed, by virtue of its 
own spiritual life-power, keeps slavery out of the 
circle of a pure gospel ^th and practice everywhere. 
And when this sublime Abrahamic, evangelical, rad- 
ically anti-slavery creed, has accomplished its whole 
great mission on the earth, the mission which it 
b^an in Abraham and his household, the gospel 
prayer, "Thy kingdom come," will be answered. 
Idolatry and slavery wUl no more curse the earth. 
The blessing of Abraham will then be upon all the 
families of the earth. 

Such, as we anderatand it, is the import, and such 
the breadth of this testimony in regard to Abraham. 
Keligion and liberty had a grand exempliScation in 
the old Patriarch's household, such as made it &t 
that he should be made the divinely constituted 
iather and founder, not merely of the Jewish nation, 
but of that more peculiar, holier, and more roy^d 
nation, whose badge of citizenship is supreme love 
to Grod, and equal and impartial love to man. 

And we here record our solemn protest as against 
a great wrong, gainst that stupendous perversion 
of the Divine Word, which makes Abraham, the 
divinely constituted father and founder of earth's 
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true religion and liberty, the father and founder of 
earth's most tremendous villainy, chattel slavery. 
We devoutly hope there is repentance and forgive- 
ness somewhere for those who have handled the 
Word of Cfod bo badly as to have "added" this ruin- 
ous perversion "to tie things that are written" in 
the Holy Book. 



ANCIENT DAEKNESa AND MODERN LIGHT — MODERS 
DAEKNES3 AHD ANCIENT LIGHT. 



a^t\j said that "if Abraham were now living among 
us he would be put in the penitentiary for bigamy," 
Possibly. But if the shade of the old Patriarch 
ahoiild now stand forth in our presence, and give his 
testimony concerning modern afiairs, we venture the 
opinion that he would not hesitate to testify that 
" if certain slaveholding doctors of theology in young 
America had lived in his day, they would have been 
stoned to death for stewing men and women and 
making merchandise of them." 

And when we pertly ask, " Shall we go back to 
•tudy morality in the twilight of the Patriarchal 
^e?" we fancy we can hear the rebound of the 
stem echo from their venerable souls, " Shall we, to 
whom Jehovah spoke face to &ce, go forward .to the 
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twilight darkness of American Btaveholdiog ethics, 
to be inBtracted in morality? aad to learn true just- 
ice and judgment ? 



CHAPTER XI. 

COHDITION OF THE JEWS IH EOTPT. 

We devote a section to thia topic chiefly for the 
purpose of correcting a very general mistake. This 
mistake has been corrected repeatedly by others; 
but it still prevails, and the correction needs to be 
repeated. It is very common for people to suppose 
that the condition of the Jaws in Sgypt, in the time 
of Moses, was that of chattel slavery. This sappos- 
ition arises, probably, from the fiict that the terras 
employed to describe the oppressions of the Hebrews 
in Egypt, are such as have been commonly under- 
stood to refer to a state of chattel slavery. The 
mischief of this supposition lies in the fact that 
people conclude that if the Hebrews were slaves in 
Egypt, then, when the langnt^ which is applied to 
them in describing their condition is apphed to 
others, they also must have been slaves. The reason- 
ing is, that if the Hebrews in Egypt, in the days 
of Moses, were slaves, and so were called " bondmen," 
then all others who are called "bondmen" were 
■Uvea. 
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Bnt all this is an entire mistake, as hae beea 
most abandantly and conclusively shown by Mr- 
Weld, Mr, Barnes, and others, The Hebrews were 
not chattel slaveB in Egypt, bat oppressed freemen ; 
and hence all the language that is applied to them 
is such as can be properly applied to freemen. The ' 
use of eucb langnage is nowhere evidence that those 
to whom it was applied were chattel slaves. 

We quote, mostiy from the writers alluded to 
above, the following brief summary of considera- 
tions which prove, beyond all contradiction, that 
the Hebrews were not held as chattel slaves, by the 
Egyptians. 

_ (1.) The Israelites were not dispersed among the 
femilies of Egypt, but formed a separate community. 
Gen. lvi:34; Ex. viii: 22,24; ii: 26; x: 23; li: 7; 
iv: 29; ii: 9; ivi: 22; xvii: 5; vi: 14. (2.) They 
had the exclusive possession of the land of Goshen, 
the best part of the land of Egypt. Gen. Iv: 18; 
Ivii: 6, 11, 27; Ex. viii: 22; ix: 26; xii: 4. Go- 
shen must have been at a considerable distance itom 
those parts of Egypt inhabited by the Egyptians. 
(3.) They lived in permanent dwellings. These were 
kouset and not tenta. In Ex. xii: 7, 22, the two 
side 2>oata, and the upper door posts, and the lintel 
of the houses are mentioned. Each iamily seepis 
to have occupied a house by itself. Acta vii: 20. 
(4.) They owned "flocks and herds" and "very 
mnch cattle." Ex. xii : 4, 6, 32, 37, 38. . From the 
fact that "every man" was commanded to kill either 
a lamb or a kid, one year old, for the Passover, be- 
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fore the people left Egypt, we infer that even the 
poorest of laraeliten owned a flock either of ahe^ 
Or goats. (5.) They had their own form of govem- 
iaent, and proBerrod their tribe and &mily divisioDB, 
and their internal organization throughout, thoogh 
Btill a province of JEgypt and tributary to it. Er. 
ii: 1; lii: 19, 21; vi: 14, 25; v: 19; iii: 16, 18. 
(6.) They bad, in considerable measure, the disposal of 
their own time, Ex. iii: 16, 18; xii: 6; ii: 9; iv: 
27, 29-31. (7.) They were all armed. Ex. xxxii : 27. 
{8.) All the females aeem to have known someUiing 
of domestic refinement. They were familiar with 
instruments of music, and skilled in the working of 
fine &brics, Ex. xv: 20; xxxv: 25, 26; and both 
males and females were able to read and write. 
Dent, xi: 18-20; xvii: 19; xxvii: 3. (9.) Service 
seems to have been exacted fi-om none but adult 
males. Nothing is said froTD. which the bond serv- 
ice of females could be inferred ; the hiding of Moses 
iJiree months by his mother, and the payment of 
wages to her by Pharaoh's daughter, go against such 
ft supposition. Ex. ii: 29. (10.) Their food was 
abundant, and of great variety. Ex. xii: 15, 39. 

" Probably but a small portitMi of the people were 
in .the service of the Egyptians at any one time. 
Ex. ix : 26. Besides, when Eastern nations em- 
ployed tributaries, it was as now, in the use of the 
levy, requiring them to furnish a given qnota, drafted 
off periodically, so that comparatively but a small 
portion of the nation would he absent at a^y one 
time.- The adult males of the IsraeUtes were proba- 
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bly divided into companies, which reheved each 
other at stated interrala of weeks or months." 

The above presenta, beyond all question, a correct 
view of the condition of the Israelites in Egypt in 
the time of Moeea. They were tributaries to the 
Egyptian government ; and a tax, in labor or other- 
wise, was laid upon them for the benefit of th&t 
government, which was increased till it became in- 
supportable. It was in this way, and not as chattel 
slaves, that they were oppressed in Egypt. They 
were a nation of nnchattelized freemen oppressed 
with a grievons burden of governmental exactions, 
unrighteous, indeed, and designed to crush them. 
Now this oppression, which never reached the extent 
of chattel slavery, is everywhere condemned in the 
Bible in the strongest language. The Israelitee are 
frequently referred to it, as an example of warning 
to them, that they should not vex or oppress the 
stranger. Terrible judgments were visited upon the 
Egyptians for practicing it. How, then, can we 
believe, that a few months later, the same Almighty 
Jehovah, who whelmed the Egyptians in the Red 8€» 
for their wickedness in thus op^H-essing the Israelites, 
expressly permitted, and positively ordered them, 
to reduce to a worse bondage, -whomsoever of the 
heathen they might please? But this we must 
believe and swallow, -if the sort of servitude which 
is regulated in the Mosaic code was chattel slavery. 
M^fivoiTo I God forbid ! • 

And om belief can not be much better if it waa 
any sort of (^preasive servitude. Nay, verily. Ipie 
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overthrow of PharaOh and hia bosta in-the waters of 
tfa« Bed Sea is a divine guarantee that no provision 
will be found in the Mosaic code for any sort of 
oppression or trespass upon manhood rights. The 
wrath that gleamed forth from the awful cloud back 
upon the Egyptian hosts as they approached the 
fotal Bhore, ie the same wrath which th^ Word of 
God everywhere thunders across the track of all 
oppression. 



CHAPTER XII. 

, THE 1C03AIC CODE. 

Introdiiction. 

Moses, and the Jews of hie day, were the direct 
and acknowledged descendants of the old Jewish 
Patriarchs. Their customs, habits, and modes of 
thought were, of course, strongly Abrahamic and 
Patriarchal. The family model which they had re- 
ceived from their fathers, with their great &ther, 
Abraham, at the head, was the compound Patri- 
archal household. The l^slation of Moses was 
designed, of course, to meet and match this &mily 
arrangement, and the state of society growing out 
of it. Tha legislation will meet and match no other 
form of society. 

Let it be especially noticed here, that no other 
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classes of Barrants are recognized in 'the Mosaic 
code than those which are alluded to in the Patri- 
archal history. The legislation of Moses vaa for 
the Hebrew tribe, with its Abrahamic family con- 
stitution. It sought to regulate the free Jewish 
household, without disturbing the Patriarchal ten- 
dency which still existed among the people. That 
tendency, frhich was rather cherished than other- 
wise, by Mosea, though considerably limited and 
circumscribed, was, as we have seen, to a large 
household, with all the members closely allied and 
devoted to the head or Patriarch thereof. These 
several classes of attaches, -.called servants, which 
made up the Patriarchal household, were all recog- 
nized, as we shall see, in the Mosaip legislation, and 
their rights carefully provided for and guarded. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

PAETICUI^R EXAMINATION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES IN 
THE MOSAIC CODE WHICH REFER TO SERTtTUDE. 

Sec. 1, — dretimttaneea in wkiek the Mosaic Code 
was given. 

The Mosaic code was givca immediately after the 
departure of the Jews &*om the knd of Egypt. We 
uae the term, immediately, here with some latitude, 

meaning by it tliat the giving of the law was the 
•nezt important thing in the history of the Jews 
after their departure from Egypt. It is not essential 
to this discussion whether this period be considered 
forty years or less. It is manifest that immediately , 
after the deliverance from Egypt, and the passage of 
the Bed Sea, the giving of the law commenced. As 
the Jews were when they left the eastern shore of the 
Red Sea, so .were they when they received the Mo- 
saic code. There was no intervening chapter of 
history to change or modify their condition, socially, 
individuaJly, or collectively. 

Now it is manifest that they came out of Egypt 
a free people ; free as a nation, and free as individ- 
uals. Ind^d, there is not the least shadow of evi- 
dence that there was any approach to chattel slavery 
among them. It is very plain from the history, that 
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the Israelitea, Jacob and liia family, went from Ca- 
naac down into £(fypt a band of nncbattelized 
freemen. It ia as plain that they neither had, nor 
could have had, elaves, while they wore in Egypt. 
It ia preposteroos to suppose that they either made 
slaves of the Egyptians, or captured people &om 
surrounding nations, and made slaves of them in 
E^^t. It is, therefore, certain, that they carried 
no slaves with them up out of Egypt. They had 
not been slaves to the Egyptians, and they wOTe not 
slaves to each other. Indeed, one of the leading 
purposes which God had in view in their oppression 
in Egypt was, to t«ach them "the heart of the 
stranger; " and to beget in them a heart to feel for 
the poor and oppressed, and to deliver them effectn* 
ally and fully from the spirit of all oppression. And 
it is especially worthy of notice, that, in their sub- 
sequent history, God often appeals to their affliotioni 
in Egypt as a reason why they should "love th^ 
strajiger" as themselves, and take care not to "vex 
or appresa" him. It is preposterous in the extreme, 
to suppose that, in the midst of these circumstanoeSj 
they came forth from their Egyptian house of bond- 
age a nation of slaveholders. And it seems to us 
passing strange that Mr. Barnes, as well aa other 
writers, after proving that the words "servant," 
"buy," and "eeil," and other similaj words which 
are used in the Patriarchal history and Mosaic code, 
determine nothing as to the existence ^f slavery, 
these terms b«ng just as applicable to free servants 
M to slave servanta, should adopt, as the bwis of ftU 
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his reasonings on the subject of Old Testament serr* 
itnde, the baseless and absord assumption that the 
Israelites were led of God up out of Egypt with a 
gang of slaves at their heels. The truth is, they 
came out of Egypt a nation of freemen, with Hebrew 
euttom* and usages, and at S^eui famUiet ; for 
tiieir &milies were not broken up in Egypt. They 
came out both aa free, and aa free Hebrews. They 
did not depart from Egypt as Greeks, or Bomans, 
or Persians, or Aoglo-Saxons, or Frenchmen, but as 
ancient Hebrews, with Jewish feelings, customs, and 
peculiarities. They brought the Hebrew family with 
them. As such, without slavery, Moses found them 
on the eastern shore of the Red Sea; as such, they 
submitted themselves to his leadership, and, as such 
he, under divine direction, made laws for them. 
What Moses found of servitude among the IsraeUtea 
to regulate and to legislate about, was not chattel 
filavery, but the free, righteous servitude of the 
Abrahamic household, descended in the Jewish fEun- 
iliee. With this &ct, as we shall see, the entire 
Mosaic code perfectly f^rees. 

Sec. 2. — Institution of the Paasover. — Ex.ili: 43-47. 

"And the Lord said unto Moses and Aaron, This 
is the ordinance of the passover: there shall no 
stranger eat thereof; But every man's servant that 
is bought ibr money, when thou hast circumcised 
him, then shall he eat thereof A foreigner and a 
hired servant shall not eat thereof. In one bouw 
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shall it be eaten ; thou shslt not carry forth aa^^t 
of the flesh abroad out of the house ; neither ehall . 
ye break a bone thereof All the congregation of 
Israel shall keep it." 

These verses are found in the chapter which gives 
an account of the institution of the Passover. The 
object of that account is to explain the ordinance c^ 
the Paaaover, and give directions for its observance. 
The passage which we have quoted is not a statute 
respecting servitude, and ia here examined only b&- 
causQ it contains incidental allusion to the different 
elements of the Hebrew household. It ia worthy of 
notice, that, as in the account of the institution of 
the rite of circumcision, the different elements of the 
Hebrew family are alluded to, not to describe them, 
but for the purpose of defining and limiting the ob- 
servance of the Passover ; and that just as if these 
constitutive elements of the family were well under- 
derstood. We have here, as in the other case, the 
family proper, consisting of the children proper, and 
the other children "bom in the bouse," the "booght- 
with-money" servant, and, in addition, the "hired 
servant."" The hired servant did not belong to the 
household, being only a temporary laborer, having 
his home somewhere else ; hence he is not mentioned 
at all in connection with the rite of circumcision, 
and hence he ia excluded from the Passover. 

It is further worthy of remark, that the feast of 
the Passover was to be eaten hy families. The lamb 
■was not to be divided to be eaten in different houaea. 
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As the Clialdee hna it, " Ic one society Bliail ye eat 
^t." For the sake of social fellowahip, aad to m&ka. 
the idea of the family prominent, each ^uuily, as a 
^imily, were to eat the Passover tc^ther. Henoa 
it took in all the bona-fide members of the house- 
hold. The " bought-with-money " servant was a fix- 
ture of the household, for the time being, and so 
belonged to it, as part and parcel of it. The phrase, 
" bou^t with money," as applied to him in Mosaic 
diction, has not the remotest allusion to his being a 
slave. That ancient phraseology only shows bow ha 
became attached to the household. As we have 
already seen, this was a common mode, in Fatriarchol 
times, of attaching servants to the household. This 
phrase, in its origin and use in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, related to ireemen, and a state of fireedom, 
and not at all to slaves, and a state of slavery. TSa 
ancient Israelite would think for a moment of refer- 
ring it to slaves. It has come to be refeired to 
slaves only by lugging back the sense of modera 
usage, and botching it on to the hcmest ancient He- 
brew. And 80 the Word of God is perverted and 
carried over to the abominable service of giving its 
holy aanctioQ to chattel slavery. But let the reader 
note and remember, that we find no other elements 
belonging to the Hebrew household mentioned any- 
where in the Mosaic writings, than these which be- 
longed to the Abrahamic household. In that house- 
hold, as we have seen, these elements must have 
been firee elements. They are nowhere described aa 
being any thing else. Ihey belonged to the Alv&- 
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liamic hoasehold ; they belonged to the Hebrew 
family afterward; and to them the Moaaic le^sLa* . 
tion everywhere correBpondK. 

Sec. 3. — Hdyrew Servants. 

Ex. xxi: 2-6— "If thou buy a Hebrew servant, 
six years ehall he serve : and in the seventh he ahalt 
go oat free for nothing. If he came in by hims^, 
he shall go out by himself: if he were married, then 
his wife shall go oat with him. If his master l^ve 
given him a wife, and she have borne him sons at 
daughters; the wife and her children Bhall be her 
master's, and he shall go out by himself. And if 
the servant shall plainly say, I love my master, 
my wife, and my diildren ; I will not go ont free : 
Then hia master shaU bring him unto the judges ; 
he shall also bring him to the door or unto the 
door-post ; and his master shall bore hia ear throagh 
with an awl; and he shall serve him forever." 

In regard to this statute, observe aa follows ; 

1. In form, language, and spirit, it ia a direct and 
positive statute. 

2. There is a partial exposition of this statute by 
the great Jewish Lawgiver himself, where it is re- 
peated in Deuteronomy, which throws great light 
upon it. This rehearsal is aa follows: Beut. xv: 
12-18 — " And if thy brother, a Hebrew man, or a 
Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, and serve thee 
Bix years; then in the seventh year thou ehalt let 
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liim go free from thee. And wLen thou sendeat him 
. oat &ee irom thee, thou shalt not let him go avay 
empty : Thou shalt fumieh him liberally out of thy 
flock, and oat of thy floor, and out of thy wine-press : 
of that wherewith the Lord thy God hath blessed 
thee thoa shalt give unto him. And thou shalt re- 
member that thou wast a bondman in the land of 
Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed thee : there- 
fore I command thee thia thing to-day. And it 
shall be, if he say unto thee, I will not go away 
from thee; because ha loveth thee and thine house, 
because ha is well with thee ; Then thou shalt take 
an awl and thrust it through his ear unto the door, 
and he shall be thy servant forever. And also anto 
thy maid-servant thou shsilt do likewise. It shall 
not seem hard unto thee, when thou sendest hitn 
away free from thee; for he hath been worth a 
doable hired servant to thee, in serving thee six 
years : and the Lord thy Gk>d shall bless thee in all 
that thoa doest." 

3. It is manifest from these two passages, taken 
together, as referring to one and the same statute, 
as they evidently do, that 1^ statute, in regard to 
Hebrew servants, included alike in its provisions 
both male and female servants. The recapttolation 
in Deuteronomy, where express mention is made of 
female servants, as weU as of male servants, makes 
this positively certain. 

4. It is further evident, from the nature of the 
case, that Hebrew servants, such as thia statute con- 
templates, would generally, if not universally, belong 
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to a class of people who vere otherwise dettUute of 
any home. Those who had homes of their owa 
would DOt need, and would not be likely, to eng^e 
as servants, except as " hired servants." 

This is alao clearly evident from the regulations 
in regard to the Passover. The Passover was pecul- 
iarly a family institution. The mere temporary, 
" hired servant," who was supposed to have a home 
somewhere else, was forbidden to eat of it in the 
iamily of his employer. The servant "bought with 
money," such aa was the servant contemplated in 
this statute in regard to Hebrew servante, which we 
are now considering, having no other home, was to 
eat of it in the family in which he was servant. 
Hebrew servants that were "bought," then, under 
tiie provisions of this statute, were generally if not 
universally, servants that were destitute of a home. 

5. It is also plain that, in the contract for serv- 
ice contemplated in this statute, the Hebrew servant 
was received and incorporated into the family as 
part and parcel of it. This, indeed, as we have 
already seen, was an important and leading element 
in this engagement between master imd servant. 
It was an alliance of the servant with the hoosehold, 
to become a member of it. It was more than simple 
hire. It was a contract for household membership. 

6. The word " buy," in these passages, has its 
usual sense, when applied to the engagement of 
servants. It refers simply to the money stipulation 
between the householder and the homeless person, 
by which the alliance of the latter with the former, 
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as a household member, waa effected. It has no 
allDsion whatever to ja^f^erty ownership in the per- 
son of the Berrant. It refers to the bargain made 
between the householder and the servant, in whicfa 
the former paid money to the latter, and by which 
the latter became a member of the household, to do 
servioe, and be under its control. In the repetition 
and e^)ansion of this statute, in Deut., chapter xv, 
this is clearly implied. In the twelfth verse the 
phraseology is, '' And if thy brother, a Hebrew man, 
or a Hebrew woman 6c sold unto thee." The verb 
tised here, and translated "be sold," is translated, 
in Lev. xiv: 47, "sell himself." A similar trans- 
lation of this same verb may be found in Isa. 1:1,- 
Bud lii : 3, and in Jer. xxxiv : 14. That the serv- 
Bfflt himself received the money paid, is also con- 
claaively manifest from Lev. ixv: 61, 62; firom 
which it is also manifrat that it was the custom for 
the servant to receive his pay for the whole six 
years' service in advance, at the time the contract 
■was made. ■ The servant, therefore, as a free man, 
made his part of the bargain, and, as a free man, 
entered upon the fulfillment of the amtract : his pay 
he received in advance. The householder, also, as 
a free man, uid Eis with a free man, made his part of 
the bargain, and fulfilled it accordingly. There was 
no compulsion on either side, nor any other element 
of slavery. 

7. All this agrees perfectly with the peculiar 
constitution c^ the Jewish household, and the cus- 
toms of Jewish society. The contract between the 
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Hebrew Bervant and hia employer was not exttctlj 
like a modem bargain between a laborer and bis 
Employer. It was, by no means, ta exclusiTely a 
mere, dry, money titosactioo. It bad in it more of 
the friendly, neighborly, social, fiuniiy element. It 
was a Contract for service : it was also a contract for 
home and its attendant privileges sad blesaings. 

8. Hence the engagement was extended tKrovy^ 
several yean. Attachment to the household in the 
Abrabamic, Jewish sense, moat faav9- some measure 
of permanency cmnected with it, in order to be of 
any value as a household connection. It must ex- 
tend through several years, in order to be really ' 
valuable to either servant or master. Otherwise, it 
wonld be a mete tempco-ary matter, as in the case of 
"hired servants." The arrangement contemph^ied 
in this statute was a very different thing from that 
which pertained to "hired servants." "Hired serv- 
ants " did not properly belong to the household, but 
were merely engaged to do temporwy servioe, with 

a home somewhere else : or, at least, without a htant 
in the household where they were employed. The 
servants provided for in this statute cosstitated 
another class entirely. They were, by the c^Mffling- 
contract, incorporated into the household as part and 
parcel of it. This would demand B<»ne measure of 
permanency in the arrangement. Hence the eiten- 
sion of the time to sis years : the shortest allowaUe 
period consistent with the nature of the case. 

9. But, for several reasons, such an arrangemrat 
' needed some limitation. First, in order to give all 
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«ervaiite an opportunity to eetablish a home of their 
men. It was a fevorite object with tlie Mosaic code, 
and the whole Jewish Dispensation, to elevate every 
man and procure for him a home People that were 
destitute of.Buch home could find a temporary, par- 
tial home, under this statnte for servitude. To give 
them an opportunity of establishing an independeut 
one of their own, this servitude arrangement for a 
home was limited to six yeare : at the end of which 
it was caused to expire, in order to give the servant 
■ a chance to try for himself, or renew the servitude 
arrangement, as might please him best. The best 
arrangement for every man is to have a home of his 
own: next to that, is a home in some other good 
home. This latter was the thing contemplated and 
sought after in this statute, for such persons as were 
not able to secure far themselves the former. The 
time was extended to six years, in order to make the 
connection as home-like as possible: it was limited 
to six years, in order to give every servant an oppor- 
tunity to make a home for himself. 

Secondly, this arrangement was limited, lest it 
should run into slavery, or some other form of op- 
pression. This limitation most effectually forestalled 
ail slavery as to Hebrew servants among the Jews. 
Again, it is also very probable that this statute had 
another limitation. It is altogether probable that 
the servant might redeem himself at any time, by a 
mutual agreement with the master, and on refunding 
the purchase-money. By express statute, (Lev. ixv : 
47-49,) the Hebrew servant sold to "a sojourner or 
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atraoger" might be thus redeemed, and the pre- 
Bcmption is, that all Hebrew eervaEta, under this 
statute in Ex. lil ; 2-6, had the same privilege. 

10. But if the eervant found that hie conuectioii 
vith the household was likely to. fee better for him 
and his family than any home which he could estab- 
lish for himself, this statute provided (Ei. iii : 5-6; 
Deut. XV : 16-17,) for permanent alliance, according 
to the old Abrahamic custom, "If he say unto 
thee, I will not go away from thee ; because he lov- 
eth thee and thine house, because he is* well with 
thee; Then thou shalt take an awl, and thrust it 
through his eax unto the door, and he shall be thy 
servant forever." 

In Patriarchal times, it is manifest that the alli- 
ance with the household to render service and be 
Bubject to it, to be a member of it and have a home 
in it, was usually a^ permaTient alliance; for life, and 
even for future generations. This tendency still re- 
mained in the Jewish nation. Hence the need of 
the special provisions made in this statute, for per- 
manent connection with the household. In all cases 
this connection was entirely voluntary, and on the 
basis of freedom. It made, no slavery, and contem- 
plated none. It was a permanent membership con- 
nection with the household, to be under its control 
and do service for it, much like that of all the mem- 
bers of the household. This was the Jewish idea of 
servitude. 'This was Paul's idea of it, as he expressly 
teUs ufl. " Kow I say, that the heir, as long as he 
is a child, differeth nothing from a servant." — (Gal. 
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iv: 1.) But this permanent alliance was strongly 

guarded in several ways. (1.) It was entered upon 
only after a long and thorough tri^l. (2.) The en- 
gagement mu^t be made in a public manner, and & 
public recdrd made of it. (3.) The servant lost no 
rights of citizenship by this transaction, and hence 
had equal protection from the laws of the land with 
the master. 

11. If the contract was with married servants, 
that is, with a man-servant and his wife, at the 
end of bH years they were to go out free together. 
And in order that they might be assisted, much 
as parents assist their children in starting in life, 
in establishing a home for themselves, they were 
to be " famish^ " " liberally " by the master, " out 
of his flock," and "out of his floor," and "out of 
hia wine-press." — Deut. xv: 14. This was to be 
done ckeerfuUy. — Verse 18. That is, they were to be 
sent out from the household, where they had so long 
found a home, with paternal sympathy and help, to 
build a home for themselves. How beautifully Pa- 
triarchal, generous, man-loving, aad Christian ! in- 
finitely further removed from slavery than the poles 
are from each other. 

12. And fhe proviso in the fourth verse of the 
statute, as laid down in Ex. xzi, is in perfect har- 
mony with all the rest. " If his master have given 
him a wife, and she have borae him sons or daugh- 
ters ; the wife and her children shall be her master's, 
and he shall go out by himself." It was the uni- 
versal custom in the days of the Patriarchs, and for 
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many generationa following, that not even a wife 
could be .transferred from one houseliold to another 
without compensation. The usages 'of the times 
compelled every man to " purchase " and pay for 
his wife. In the case before us, the master is sup- 
posed to "give" or furnish the servant a wife: one 
that already belonged to his household ; and hence 
furnished without compensation. The woman al- 
ready belonged to the master's household, and the 
giving of her to the servant to be hia wife did not 
transfer her to any other household. She belonged 
to the master's household still, as did the servant 
who was her husband. 

Now, it is manifest, from all the circumstances of 
the case, that she would be thus " giveq " by the 
master only on supposition that the servant would 
remain a permanent member of the household. But 
if, contrary to this expectation, he should determine 
to go out by himself, at the end of his six years' 
term of service, the fixed usages of society, and hence 
justice to the master, would not permit him to take 
hia wife with him (and of course the children would 
remain with the mother,) without the usual arrange- 
. ments for transfer. But his going out free by him- 
self, that is, alone, would, by no means, separate him 
from his wife in the sense of divorce. Such depar- 
ture from the household would not in the least 
disturb the relation of husband and wife. It would 
separate them only as to home and household. And 
even this inconvenience could be easily remedied. 
It could always be remedied, (1,) by the servant's 
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-coDsenting to remain permaaently a member of the 
houfiehold7 a privilege which he always had a right 
to claim, and the claiming of which would manifestly 
be implied in his marriage contract: (2,) by ias 
paying the usual dowry and for whatever of unex- 
pired service might remain due to the master from 
the wife: (3,) by his waiting till his wife herself 
should be free, provided ahe was a six years' servant, 
and not a permanent servant. It could always be 
forestalled and avoided by the servant's refuaing to 
form any such matrimonial engagement. The pre- 
sumption therefore is, that the separation alluded to 
would usually be the result of perversenesB on the 
part of the servant. His connection with his wife 
would be formed in view of the circumstances of the 
Case, and if he was an honest and honorable man, 
need not involve the necessity of any separation at 
alh His master would give him a wife in order to 
bind him to the household : his acceptance would be 
his consent to his master's object. 

This statute, therefore, either in its spirit or in 
the letter thereof, either in its general scope or in 
its particular provisions, does not lie in t^e same 
hemisphere with chattel slavery. There is not in it 
any sort of slavery. Ite provisions are wise, be- 
nevolent, and on t^e basis of the fullest individual 
freedom. Hence its direct, positive, and permanent 
character. It is not a statute to permit an evil till 
some other and difTerent legislation should work to 
remove it, but a positive law authorizing and estabr- 
JiBbing forever, on principles of rightepasneea and 
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-truth, that which it concerns. Its object iraa to' 
secure person&l freedom, protect individual manhood 
rights, and promote the wel&re and happiness of ' 
all. All its provisions were wise for the accom- 
plishment of this end. 

Sec. 4, — Special Case of Qmtract for Service and 
Anticipated Marriage. 

Ex. ixi : 7-11 — " And if a man sell his daughter 
to be a maid-serrant, she shall not go out as the 
men-servants do. If she please not her master, 
who hath betrothed her to himself, then shall he let 
her be redeemed : to sell her unto a strange natioi; 
he shall have no power, seeing he hath dealt deceit- 
fully with her. And if he have betrothed her unto 
hie son, he shall deal with her after the manner of 
daughters. If he take him another wife, her food, 
her raiment, and her duty of marriage, shall he not 
diminish. And if he do not these three unto her, 
then shall she go out free without money." 

1. The key to the exposition of this aomewhat 
difficult passage of Scripture is to be found in ita 
tpeeiality. From the peculiar constitution of the 
Jewish household, and of Jewish society, cases might 
' arise in which it might be desirable for the &ther 
and his family to seek a place for his daughter in 
some other household, to do service for it and be a 
member of it, with the expressed or implied under- 
standing that she should, at some future tine, be- 
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come a wife in it. Ttiis would conatitate a very 
peculiar and special ca^e, requiring a special statute, 
and special safeguards. This is the case provided 
for in the statute before us : a case of contract- for 
service and anticipated marriage. 

2. It is manifest, from the nature of the case, that 
instances of this sort would not be very numerous. 
In ordinary circumstances, fathers'would not "sell" 
their daughters for service and anticipated marriage. 
The usual practice was to "sell" daughters in actual 
marriage. Daughters would, much more commonly, 
remain in the paternal homestead till transferred to 
another household by actual marriage. Neverthe- 
less, the Mher might, sometimes, find it desirable 
to transfer his daughter to another household, to be 
a member of it, and do service in it, if he had good 
reason to believe that the change would result in a 
matrimonial alliance with the lord of the house, or 
with his son. To provide for, and guard such cases, 
was the object of this statute. 

3. Since, therefore, this was a case of contract for 
service and anticipated marriage, it comes under the 
rules both for service and marriage. This fact 
brings in the father's agency. This agency is to be 
understood, of course, only in the voluntary sense, 
according to the prevailing usages of the times and 
of Jewish society. It implied no compulsion any- ' 
where. Modem usage makes the father give away 
his daughter in marriage, and a dowry along with 
her. Ancient usage made the father " sell " his 
daughter and take the dowry. The former givee 
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the money, or pay ; the latter took it. Neither the 
modern "giving," nor the ancient "selling," impliea 
any compnlsion on the part of the father. The sell- 
ing of the daaghter, in the case before ns, as alluded 
to in the seventh verse, was precisely as usual when 
a father sold his daughter in marriage, and had not 
the remotest allusion whatever to property possession 
in the person of t8e daughter, on the part of either 
the father or the master. It waa a seUing for mar- 
ri^e at some future time, and for service and mem- 
bership in the household meanwhile. Neither of 
these contracts among the Jews ever had the re- 
motest connection with chattel slavery. Freedom 
waa always the basis of both. When Boaz "pur- 
chased " Ruth, the great-grandmother of David, and 
ancestral mother of Messiah, it was not as a slave, 
or to be a slave, but as a free woman, to be a wife. 
Such purchase was a part of the customary court- 
ship, and was conducted on principles of the most 
generous and honorable gallantry. It was entirely 
voluntary on all aides, and implied no compulsion 
anywhere. The fact that the father "sells" hia 
daughter, in the two-fold contract for service and 
marriage, has not the remotest allusion to a state 
of slavery. 

4. This statute treats of the "going out " of this 
particular class of servants referred to. "And if a 
man sell his daughter to be a maid-servant, she ahaU 
not go out as the menr-aervarUe do." This is the 
subject of the statute. It treats of the going out of 
this particular class of maid-servante. 
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The contrast here is not between maid-^ervania 
and men-aervsnta, as tke reader might at firat sup- 
pose; but manifeBtly between thie particular dass 
' of maid-aervants, and the six ye^^' man-servants 
and maid-aervants alluded to in the preceding stat- 
ute. The phrase, " she shall not go out aa the men- 
servants do," plainly refers back to the servants 
spoken of in the preceding statute. But this stat- 
ute, as we have before seen, includes both men- 
servants and maid-servants. Inasmuch, therefore, 
as the Hebrew word for " men-servants " in the 
phrase, "she shall not go out as the men-servants 
do," is a general term, and may include both men-- 
servants and maid-servants, it is clear that the con- 
trast here is between this particular class of maid- 
servants, and the men-servants and maid-servants 
described and legislated for in the preceding statute. 
These weae six years' Hebrew servants, both maJe 
and female. They were to "go out" at the expira- 
tion of the six years' term of service ; that was the 
way in which they should "go out." At that time, 
they were to go out free, liberaJiy furnished. Now, 
the daughter, transferred according to this special 
statute we are now considering, should not go out 
in this way. 8he should not be subject to the rules 
laid down for common servants. The contract, in 
her case, embraced also the marriage contract. The 
daughter thus allied to the household should not be 
sent away as the common six years' servants were. 
Her term of service was expected to lose itself in 
the conjogal relati<»i, either with the master, or with 
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tis BOn. In case of any failure in tKifl — in caee the 
master ehould not fix upon her for his wife, (Hebrew,) 
nor yet hia son, according to the original expectation, 
and in case she was not treated as an espouaed wifa, 
she shoald not be sent away as the common servants 
were. Different rules should apply to her case. 

Before examining these several regulations separ- 
ately in order, it is worthy pf remark that they all 
look to the. protection of the maid-servant. The 
design of this whole statute plainly was to guard and 
protect her rights. This it does effectually. It fully 
protects her rights as a free woman. 

1. It is manifestly implied in this statute, that it 
was the expectation, in the premises, that the master 
would ultimately marry the maid-servant, and she 
would become hia wife. "If she please not her 
master who hath betrothen her unto himself." If 
the master should act in good fiiith, and actually 
make her his wife, well. The servant would be lost 
in the wife, and there would be no "going out" 
at all. 

2. But "if she please not her master," aa soon as 
it appears that the master doea not fix upon her for 
a wife, and thus there ia a failure to consummate 
the principal object of the original contract, namely, 
marriage, then, the master "shall let," or cause 
"her to be redeemed." If the master should fail in 
this part of hia obligation, then the maid-servant 
should "go out" by redemption. This is the first 
regulation in this statute in regard to her going 
forth from the household of the master who had 

11 
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"boi^llit" her. If he tailed in the murine ooa- 
tract, this failure ehonld forfeit all right to retain 
her aa a mere maid-serrant ; nor should he have asy 
power to transfer her, either for service or for mar- 
riage, to any other family, for this is clearly the 
sense of the word translated "noHon," in this eighth 
verse. The master should have no power to dispose 
of her to any one else for a wife, for the purpose 
of recovering a portion, or all, of the dowry which 
he had paid for her. This rig^t of disposid should 
continue to lie exclusively with her own proper 
family. 

3. In the third place, if the woman should he be- 
trothed to the eon of the master, in anticipation of 
marriage, all would be well. In this case, also, the 
contract for service would lose itself in the marriage 
relation, according to the original expectation, and 
there would be no "going out" in the caae. Aa 
the wife of the eon, the master of the household 
should treat h^ as a daughter, " He " should " deal 
with her after the manner of daughters." 

4. But if there should be a failure as to the mar- 
riage contract on the part of both master and son, 
and "another" female (the Hebrew does not say 
"wife,") should be taken into the household, as she 
had been at first, with a view to anticipated mar- 
riage, thus supplanting her entirely in this respect, 
then, if she is either not able to accomplish her re- 
demption, or does not desire to do so, she shall be 
treated in aU respects as an honorable member of 
the household. Her home there, her food, and her 
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clothing, shall be faithfully fumiBhed. The Hebrew 
word, translated "her duty of marriage," la the 
tenth verse, is probably used in no other place' in 
the Bible.* The root from which it ia derived 
means "to dwdl;" and hence the signification, 
"-dwelling-place," or "home," which we give to it 
in this passage. 

We object to the seuse of the Snglish translation, 
as being unsuitable to the passage. All the pro- 
Yisions of this statute respect time preovma to max- 
riage, and refer to failure in the marriage part of 
the contract. This statute, mark, includes simply 
the case of the daughter sold to hi a maid-eervant, 
with marriage anticipated, and treats of her "going 
out," or release from the household, not aa a repu- 
diated wife, but as a Tnaid-gervant. It is not at all 
a case of divorce, but of release from service, when 
certain conditions have transpired. Tfce scope of 
the statute clearly locates these conditions previous 
to actual marriage. For marriage absorbs the serv- 
ice contract, and puts an end to all going out as a 
maid-gervant. All departure from the honaehold, 
after marriage, must be as a repudiated wife, which 
is a matter altt^ther foreign to the title and sub- 
ject of this statute. First, if marriage takes placd 
between the master and the maid-servant, of course, 
there is to be no departure. Second, if the master 
fails as to the marriage, then the maid-servant may 
go out from the household and its service, by re- 
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demption. Third, if the maater betroth her auto 
his son, ahe is to be in the household as a daughter. 
Fcfurth, if the maater "take him another," not in 
actual marriage, but as the first was taken, to dis- 
place her BO fiir as anticipated marriage is concerned, 
the maid-servant, instead of securing her redemp- 
tion, might complete her service contract, if she 
chose, provided she should be furnished with food, 
and raiment, and home, that is, home privileges, as 
an honorable member of the household. 

5. But if these ahould be diminished, (verse 11th,) 
thia ahould forfeit all claim on the part of the mas- 
ter, and she should be at liberty to "go out" "free 
without money," her service contract being cancelled 
without the payment of any redemption money what- 
ever. As a maid-servant released from obligation, 
by the failure of the maater to perform his part of 
the contract, ahould she "go out." The original 
contract really included in it food, raiment, and 
home, as betrothed wife or daughter : failure in any 
of these particulars should release the maid-servant 
from all further obligationa. Such failure would be 
a virtual violation of the whole spirit of the original 
contract, which neither contemplated nor admitted 
of any degradation of the maiden. That contract 
secured for her an honorable transfer from the par 
ternal home to another household, eventually to 
become the wife of the lord thereof, or of his son. 

Now, that this is a case of freedom, and not of 
slavery, is sufficiently manifest on the very face of 
things. 
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1. It ia perfectly certain, at the outaet, that no 
Hebrew fiither would ever enter into euch an ar- 
rangement as this, uoleaa both father and daughter 
had good reason to believe that the alliance would be 
for the advantage of the daughter and her family. 
The " aeller," in this caae, ia a Hebrew faiksr, and 
not a Southern slave-dealer. The arrangement is 
that of a Hebrew father for his beloved daughter, of 
the stock of Abraham. God forbid that we. should 
for a moment imagine that any father in Israel 
should, for an instant, harbor the thought of con- 
signing his own daughter to the condition of a chat- 
tel slave! Such a base slander upon the seed of 
Abraham finds no warrant from the Sacred Record, 
and should not be tolerated for a single moment. 

2. There is a total want of all positive evidence 
in this statute, that a state of slavery was contem- 
plated therein. The " selling " implies no such evi- 
dence : the being " a maid-aervant " implies no such 
evidence : the fact of redemption from service im- 
plies no such evidence : the going out free without 
money implies no such evidence. Not one particle 
of such evidence can be found in this whole statute. 

3. The main, if not the whole object of this 
statute, was to protect and guard the rights of the 
maid-servant aa a free woman. This protection is 
totally inconsistent with a state of chattel sjavery. 
This is too manifest to need further illustration or 
proof. 

4. It may be noticed further, that no lower social 
condition, or position, is contemplated in this statute 
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for the maid-Berrant than that of wife, or daughter. 
The purchase was manifestly with a view to mar- 
riage with the master himself, or with his son. 
Failure in this gave her immediate liberty to return 
to her Other's house. How utterly inconsistent all 
this is with a state of slavery. All the regulations 
of this statute imply freedom and equality, and are 
totally inconsistent with the degradation of chattel 
slavery. 

Before dismissing this subject, it should be noticed 
still further, that the honor of the master and his 
family would always he pledged in behalf of the 
safety and welfare of the maid-servant in question, 
just as is the case in similar transactions in modem 
times. Being an arrangement between freemen, and 
having to do with the most sacred relations of life, 
there would, after all, be less liability to abuse than 
would, at first sight, appear. We are not, by any 
means, to understand either that the father would 
be a cold and hard-heaxted Shylock, seeking only to 
make gain out of the ofispring of his own loins, or 
that the master (more properly femily head,) would 
■be only a modem slave-breeder, or a Turkish harem- 
master. This statute refers to, and contemplates 
nothing of the kind. It has reference to honest and 
honorable Hebrew men and women, and was designed 
to guard the rights of the weaker party. On the 
side of that weaker party would be both this special 
" statute of protection, and every sentiment of honor 
and generosity of the other party: 
finally, let it be observed, that a true and con- 
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sisteDt «zpo8itioD of thie statute develops, neither 
Blavery nor polygamy, as contained or provided for 
in it. Both of these things have been diligently- 
Bought after in it, but !o! neither of them is any- 
■whero to be found. The object of the statute is to 
provide for the release of the maid-eervant froTn 
aervice, in case of failure in the marriage part of 
the contract. This is expressly stated in the first 
verae of the statute. The " going out " is a going 
out from service, when the marriage alliance failed. 
The proviaiona all respect time previous to actual 
marriage, and look simply to the release of the 
maid-aervant from aervice, on failure in duty of the 
other party, until we come to the ambiguous phrase 
"duty of marriage." Now, it is very harsh and 
unnatural indeed, to suppose that the whole drift of 
the statute changes, at this point, &om a statute for 
the release of the abused maid-servant from service 
to a statute for divorce from marrisige. As already 
interpreted, we think the whole statute relates to 
release frY)m service, and that there is nothing in it 
that has the remotest allusion to either slavery or 
polygamy. 

Sec. 6. — Sundry HeffulaUona in Regard to Serv- 
ants. 

Ex. xxi : 20, 21 — "And if a man smite his serv- 
ant, or his maid, with a rod, and he die under his 
hand; he shall be surely punished." (Margin, 
axenged) "Notwithstanding, if he continue a day 
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or two, he sliall not be piuished: for he is his 
money." 

Two things are enacted in this passage, both of 
which are entirely conaiatent with a state of freedom 
and equal citizenship on the part of the servant: 
and the first of them implies the fullest equality of 
the servant with the master, as to manhood rights. 

1. If a man should smite his servant to death, he 
should be puniahed, or, aa the Hebrew has it, be 
avenged. What this punishment was to be, is to be 
learned from other statutes. '"And he that killeth 
any man shall surely be put to death." — Lev. ixiv : 
17. This settlea it, beyond all dispute, that the 
murder of a servant was to be punished just as was 
the murder of any other person. 

If it be asked why there is thia special reference 
to servants, if they came under the general law in 
regard to murder, we give a Yankee answer, by re- 
ferring the reader to the fact that repetitions of 
particular statutes, and their reference to special 
cases and particular classes of persons, are very 
common in the writings of Moses. "We need not go 
fcir to find examples. In the Decalogue we have the 
universal statute, " Thou sbalt not kiU." — Ex. xx : 
13. In the very next chapter we have this repeated 
in another form, referring, perhaps, to the manner 
of killing, and also stating the penalty: "He that 
smiteth a man so that he die, shall be surely put to 
death." — Ex. xxi ; 12. A few verses below, we 
have the particular reference to servants, in the 
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passage we are examiniiig. In Num. zzzr: 16, 
this same law, in regard to murder, is further par- 
ticularized in tKis form : " If he smite him with an 
inatrument of iron, so that he die, he is a murderer : 
the murderer shall surely be put to death." A little 
further on, in the same chapter, this ie repeated in 
the universal form with reference to the evidence 
in the case : " Whoso hUleth any person, the mur- 
derer shall be put to death, by the mouth of wit- 
nesses." Now the design of theae repetitions and 
particular references was not to imply that there 
were exceptions to this law in regard to murder, 
but to cut off all exceptions, and to reitefate the 
law with additional solemnity and force. He that 
smites a servant to death, for example, ehall surely 
be punished : aa surely as if he had murdered any 
other man. The manhood rights of the servant 
shall not be one whit less sacred than those of the 
master, or any other man. With Grod, in his right- 
eous judgments, there is no respect of persons. 
Surely chattel slavery finds no special countenance 
in such statutes as this. 

2. " Notwithstanding if he continue a day or two, 
he shall not be punished:" that is, ae a murderer, 
the presumption then being that the master did not 
intend to kill him. Just as in the statute in the 
preceding verses: "If men strive together, and one 
smite another with a stone, or with his fist, and he 
die not, but keepeth his bed, if he rise again, and 
walkeUi abroad upon his staff, tiien shall he that 
smote him be quit : " Quit how ?- and to what extent ? 
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FImdI; qait as to the crime of mnrder, bat not quit 
as to tUl blame. The presomption would be that 
the smiter did not intend to kill. But diis would 
by no means release from all blame. Whatever 
blame, whatever guilt, whatever miacbief might be 
involved in the case, would require to be treated 
according to statutes and principles applicable to the 
case. "Breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth," blemish for blemish. The smiter should, 
also, "as was jost, make ap for any pecuniary loss 
that might result : " only he shall pay for the loss 
of his time, and shall cause him to be thoroughly 
healed." 

Precisely these same principles should hold in 
regard to the servant. If the master should smite 
him to death, he ^onld be punished as a murderer. 
If the servant should continue a day or two, the 
presumption woold be that there was no morderoua 
intent, &ad the master should be quit of punishment 
aa a murderer. This presumption would be strength- 
ened by the fact that the smiting was " with a rod " 
simply, and that the master had a pecuniary interest 
in the servant which he would lose if he murdered 
him. " For he is his money." We have before seen 
that the Hebrew servant was "the money" of the 
master, only in the sense of voluntary contract for 
services and membership in the household of the 
master. The pecuniary loss, if the servant died, 
would be the master's, inasmach as he had paid for 
his services in advance, and would be deprived of 
thoM MFTicee by the death of the servant. 
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- There is, therefore, Dothiog in this whole statute 

which degrades the servant in the least ; nothing that 
conflicts with his equal roanhood, and equal citizen- 
ship in the Hebrew commonwealth, with the master. 
Thia whole statute contemplates him solely as an 
equal brother man, occupying, for the time being, a, 
subordinate station. No principles of legal treat- 
ment are applied to him, which are not applied to 
other men. Indeed, this whole statute is a statute 
of protection for the servant. It guards his life from 
fatal harm, as the Mosaic code guarded the lives of 
all men, with the terrible penalty of death. 

And then, a few verses further along, it was en- 
acted that any serious personal injury done to the 
servant should forfeit all claim on the part of the 
master to further services. "And if a man smite 
the eye of his servant, or the eye of.hts maid, that 
it perish, he shall let him go free for his eye's sake. 
And if he smite out his man-servant's tooth, or his 
maid-servant's tooth, he shall let him go free for his 
tooth's sake." This statute reveaJs the spirit — the 
kind of protection which the Mosaic code extended 
to the servant. It carefully guarded all his rights, 
as a man, an equal fellow-citizen ; so cturefuUy and 
sacredly guarded them, that the word servajit never 
came to have a degraded sense in Bible literature ; 
a significant fact, which all pro-slavery interpreters 
of the Bible would do well to ponder. 



Ex. xii : 32 — " If the or shall push a e 
ant, or a maid-servant, he shall give unto their 
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master tliirtj' shekels of silver, md the ox shall be 
stoned." 

Inasmuch as the Bervices of the servant, by mu- 
tual compact and just equivalent rendered, belonged 
to the master, and hence the pecuniary loss would 
Ml upon him, it was but simple justice that the 
owner of the ox should compensate said master. 
Here, again, is nothing inconsistent with acknowl- 
edged manhood, freedom, and equal citizenship on 
the part of the servant. This statute respects only 
the compensation to be given to the master for his 
pecuniary loss in the services of the servant, for 
which he had before paid. The other parts of this 
statute concerning "an oi that pusheth or goreth," 
were to be applied to servants, in all respects, as to 
other men, 

Ei, ixii : 3 — " If he have nothing, then he shall 
be sold for his theft," 

This is the case of the thief who should be found 
destitute of means by which to make "full restitu- 
tion" for his theft. It was the law concerning theft, 
that the thief "should make full restitution" for the 
wrong committed. If he "had nothing" with which 
to make restitution, then he should be sold for hia 
theft. 

If, now, we aissume that he was to be sold as a 
chattel slave, it will be very easy for as to make 
this a caae of slavery 1 And it is only on the ground 
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of this baseless assumption that chattel slavery is 
^ound in this statute. 

If thd thief was sold as a free maji, to do servica 
until he had worked out "full restitution" for the 
trespass committed against his neighbor by his theft, 
as was manifestly the case, this statute reveals not 
the faintest glimmer of chattel slavery. A small 
theft would require a shorter term of service, or, 
if you please, servantship ; a larger theft, a longer 
period. 

This, therefore, was a wise and just statnte, and 
trenched upon no inalienable rights or privileges. 
It has not the remotest reference to chattel slavery. 
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CHAPTES XIV. 

FOEEIQN SEKVAKTS. 

Analysis of Lev. xsv and xsvi. 

The specific legislation of the Mosaic code in re- 
gard to foreign servants, is very brief, being all 
contained in two verses and a balf, found in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus. This short pas- 
sage of Scripture haa suffered many things at the 
hands of various interpreters. It will be our object, 
in part, to give the results of modern investigation, 
hoping thereby to present the true meaning and 
bearing of the passage in question. 

The twenty-fifth and twenty-aixth chapters of 
Leviticus contain an unbroken message from the 
Lord to the children of larae!. The twenty-fifth 
chapter begins with this declaration: "And the 
Lord spake unto Moses in Mount Sinai, saying." 
The message following is continuous and unbroken 
till we reach the last verse of the twenty-sixth chap- 
ter, which is this : " These are the statutes, and 
judgments, and laws, which the Lord made between 
him and the children of Israel in Mount Sinai by 
the hand of Moses." The enactment in regard to 
Hebrew servants occurs near the middle of thia con- 
tinuous message. 
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In this whole message, contained Id theso two 
chapters, several diatiuct matters are considered. 
Some of these ar« closely connected, others are more 
reinotely related, aod others, stiU, have only a very 
distant connection witli each other, if any at all. 
This fact needs especially to bo borne in mind in 
studying the whole passage, aod in studying partic- 
niar parts of it. 

The following wialysia will illustrate the above 
remark, and help to exhibit the position of the part 
that refers to foreign servants, and show its con- 
nections. 

The first subject of enactment and regulation in 
this message is the sabbatic, or seventh year. This 
occnpiee the first seven verses of chapt«r twenty- 
fifth. 

At the eighth verse the Jubilee is introduced. 
This was to occur on the fiftieth year, and was to be 
a great religious festival among the Jews. The fif- 
tieth was to be tf sacred year. " Ye shall hallow the 
fiftieth year." — V. 10. " It shall be holy unto you." 
— V, 12. It commenced on a day most sacred to the 
Jews : " On the tenth day of the seventh mouth, in 
the day of atonement." The great object of the 
Jubilee was a religioue one. Of its whole signifi- 
cance it is not to our present purpose to inquire. 

Now, in order to the best ol»ervance of this fiftieth 
year, as a great religious sabbath for all the land, of 
pecnliar sacredness and significance, several epeciiJ 
regulations would be needed. 1. Of course it would 
need to be a year of rest from, labor. " Ye shall not 
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HOT, neither reap that which growetfa of itself in it, 
nor gather the grapes in it of thy vine undreaeed." — 
V. 11. 2. " Liberty should be proclaimed throngh- 
oat all the land onto all the inhabitants thereof." — 
V. 9. That is, there should be such a finislmig ap 
of eDgi^meota from one to another, such a settle- 
ment and release as would give full freedom to all 
the people to observe this year, as a sacred sabbath 
year, to the best advantage. This was not a pro- 
clamation for the emancipation of modem slaves ; for 
slaves were unknown to the Jewish commonwealth. 
(1.) Every man should return to his paternal estate. 
" And ye shall return every man unto his possession." 
— V. 10. (2.) Every man should return to hia home. 
"And ye shall return every man unto his family." — 
V. 10. (3.) All debts were to be limited by the 
Jubilee. — V. 14^16. Contracts were to be adjusted 
to the Jubilee, and so regulated as to terminate at 
that time. Business matters would hence be so 
settled up at the opening of the Jubilee, that they 
would not disturb Uie best observance thereof. (4.) 
Ab always, in all this no oppression should be prac- 
ticed. " Ye shall not oppress one another." — V. 14, 
17. The institution of the Jubilee occupies the 
chapter from the 8th verse to the 17th inclusive. 

From verse 18th onward to the 22d, inclusive, 
farther particular directions are given in regard to 
the seventh, or sabbatic year. In these verses no 
allusion is made to the Jubilee. The statute ordain- 
ing the Jubilee ends with the 17th verse. 

Pursoing our analysis of the chapter, wq notice 
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that the next section of the chapter, voBee 23-34, 
contains a statute in regard to the land, " The land 
ehall not "be sold forever." — V. 23. It might be 
" Bold," (or mortgaged, rather,) however, Bubject to 
"redemption." "In all the land of your poeseeaion 
ye shall grant a redemption." — V. 24. Bat if no 
one was found able or willing to redeem it, it should 
revert to the original owner at the Jubilee. — ^V. 28. 
This regulation in regard to the land wae one of the 
organic laws of the Jewish commonwealth. The 
Jubilee was made the time when the land that had 
been "sold" should revert to the original owner. 
This was one of the beautiful and happy incidental 
arrangements connected with this great sabbatic 
year. But it Bhould be observed that this statute 
contained in these verses (23-34) is a statute eoit- 
eeming the land, and not a statute concerning the 
Jubilee. The Jubilee is alluded to only incidentally, 
as the time when the land should revert to the proper 
owner, in case of failure to redeem it. The jubilee 
statute proper is all comprised in verses 8-17. 

Let us proceed. Verses 35-38 contain another 
distinct topic of legislation, in which there ia no 
allusion whatever to the Jubilee. The spirit of this 
injunction in this section of this message from the 
Lord to the children of Israel, is bo good an example 
of the spirit of the Mosaic code generally, that we 
can not forbear quoting it entire : 35. " And if thy 
brother be waxen poor, and fallen- into decay with 
thee; [margin, his hand faileth;] then thou shalt 
relieve [strengthen] him : yea, though he be a stran- 
12 
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ger or a sojourner; that he may live with thee. 

36. Take thou no uamy of him, or increase : but fear 
thy God; that thy brother may live with thee. 

37. Thou shalt not give him thy money upon usury, 
nor lend him thy victuals for increase. Z8. I am 
the Lord your God, which brought you forth out of 
the land of Egypt, to give you the land of Canaan, 
and to be your God." 

"Falleii in decay:" that is, "disabled from help- 
ing himself: one who was unable to help himself, as 
if hia hand were shaking with the palsy." (Bush, in 
loeo.) This, then, is a special statute or injunction 
in behalf of that particular class of persons, who, 
through bodily infirmities, old age, or other causes, 
should become poor, and unable to take care of them- 
selves. Such were to be assisted to maintain their 
standing and position as fellow-citizens of the com- 
monwealth of Israel. " That he may live with thee :" 
keep his place and maintain himself and family. 
This most beneficent injunction is enforced with a 
beautiful and affecting allusion, in verse 38th, to 
God's authority, and hia great goodness to them in 
brii^ing them out of the land of Egypt, and giving 
them the land of Canaan, to be their God. A fine 
example this of the application of the great law of 
love to the case of truly needy people. 

Proceeding with our analysis of the chapter, we 
come, next in order, (verses 39-43,) to a special stat- 
ute in regard to another class of poor families, who, 
thoi^h not disabled, should find it difficult to sustain 
themselves, and keep their land and - home. A man 
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vith his (a,mily in such circumstances, might seek 
relief by " selling himself." 39. " And if thy brother 
that dwelleth by thee, be waien poor, and be sold, 
[or sell himself,] unto thee; thou shalt not serve thy- 
self with him with the service of a servant, (He- 
brew,) 40. but as a hired servant [hireling] and aa 
a sojourner he shall be with thee, and shall serve 
thee unto the year of Jubilee: 41. And then shall 
he depart from thee, both he and his children with 
him, and shall return unto his own family, and 
unto the possession of his fathers shall he return. 
42. For they are my servanta, which I brought 
forth out of the land of Egypt ; they shall not he 
sold with the sale of a servant (Hebrew), 43. Thou 
ahalt not rule over him with rigor; but shalt fear 
thy God." 

Observe, in regard to this statute, that it refers 
definitely and exclusively to the poor man who 
should find it difGcult to sustain himself and his 
family, though not disabled, and who should choose 
to "sell himself" to his neighbor, to be his servant, 
for the purpose of bettering his circumstances. Any 
Jew, from the king on the throne to the meanest 
subject, might "sell himself," after the Jewish man- 
ner of "selling," to his neighbor, to be his servant, 
who should choose to do so. In none of the forms 
of Hebrew servitude was there the least oppression, 
injustice, unrighteousness, or impropriety. Any 
man might, if he chose, be a hired servant, a six 
years' servant, or a forever servant. 

In the case of the poor man, referred to in tho 
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statute before us, who, inBtead of maintainiog bia 
own home and engaging aa a hired servant, should 
prefer to unite himself to hia neighbor's household 
after the manner of the common six years' servant, 
some special regulations would be needed. "Thou 
abalt not serve thyself with him with the service of 
a servant, [common six years' servant,] but as a 
hired servant, [hireling,] and as a sojourner he shall 
be with thee." That is, although, to relieve hia 
poverty, he should sell himself, and receive the pay 
in advance, juat aa did the common, or six years' 
aerrant, yet hia relation to the household should be 
altogether temporary, and only like that of the hired 
servant, or aojourner. Hia own household should 
not be broken up and merged in that of his em- 
ployer, aa was the case with the common, or six 
years' aervant. It would manifestly be very trying, 
and oppressive even, for a man, on account of 
poverty, to break up hia own household and incor- 
porate himself into his neighbor's household, like a 
six years' servant. This, therefore, was kindly for- 
bidden. Hia own family standing should remain, 
though he was joined, for the time being, with an- 
other family. He should stiU be recognized as a 
separate household, in the observance of the Pass- 
over and other religious feasts, and in his standing 
aa a Hebrew citizen. 

Again, such a state of dependence aa this would 
need to come to an end at the sounding of the Ju- 
bilee trumpet. — V. M), 41. In order to the best 
and happiest observance of the great sabbatic year 
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of Jubilee, the man and his family should resume 
their standing ae an independent household. The 
presumption and expectation in such cases would 
be, that the assistance derived from this temporary 
service to his neighbor would enable him to sus- 
tain himself, and maintain this standing afterward. 
This "selling of himself" to his neighbor for the 
time being, was simply the resort of a poor man, 
able to work, and thus help himself, in order to 
better his circumstances. Such cases would occur, 
of course, as they do among all peoples, in all i^es. 
This statute was designed to restrict such arrange- 
menbs, and prevent their breaking up the houaeliold, 
a mbst sacred thing in the Mosaic economy. "And 
shall return unto his own &mily, and unto the pos- 
session of his fathers shall he return, both he and 
his children with him." 

Notice further, in regard to this statute, that the 
idea of " bondage," which crops out in our English 
translation of the 39th verse, "Thou shalt not com- 
pel him to serve as a bond-servant," ia altogether a 
gloss of the translators. The Hebrew yields no sucli 
idea. The word translated " bond-servant'" is the 
common word for servant, and the same word that 
is used to designate Hebrew servants in Ek. xxi: 
2-6. The contrast in this statute is not at all be- 
tween Jews and Gentile, but between the commoo 
servant and the hired servant. This is expressly 
stated in verses 39 and 40. Neither of these classes 
of servants were bond-servanta in any degraded or 
oppressive sense. 
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Observe, too, that this statute throughout relates 
to a particular class of persons. It is manifest, from 
the allusion to the "stranger" and "sojourner," in 
the 35t]i verse of this chapter, that the persona re- 
ferred to might be either Jews or Gentiles. It is 
the particular case of the poor man with his family, 
Jew or Gentile, who should seek to better his cir- 
cumstances hj "seUing himself" (in the Hebrew 
sense) to his neighbor. 

From overlooking this obvious fact, some have sup- 
posed that this statute contains a general prohibi- 
tion against making servants of Jews. But this 
supposition is in flat contradiction to the statute in 
Ei. ixi : 2-7, and, therefore, can not be admitted. 
And this statute does not even pretend to forbid 
any such thing. It simply commands that the poor 
neighioT {" And if thy brother that dwelleth by thee 
be waxen poor,") who shonld sell himself, should not 
be me]^d in the household like the six years' serv- 
ant, but should sustain only a temporary relation 
thereto, like the hired servant. This statute is just 
as applicable to people of foreign blood as to native 
Hebrews. 

This statute also closes with a beautiful allusion to 
the deliverance from Egypt, " For they are my 
servants which I brought forth out of the land of 
Egypt; they shall not sell themselves with the sale 
of a servant," (Hebrew.) These poor, unfortunate 
families are just as much the servants of God as the 
rich : really on a perfect level with them, as God's 
children : as such they should be regarded and 
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treated : in their peculiar circumstances, they should 
not be held and considered aa common six years' 
servants : their household should not be extin- 
guished ; they should go out at the Jubilee to re- 
turn to their own home and paternal estate : and as 
an independent household in Israel should they 
serve the Lord, whose servants they were as much 
as any in Israel. All the people were commanded 
not to abuse such poor, dependent families, but to 
fear Gbd in reference to them, — V. 43, 

This, then, is not a statute concerning the Jubilee. 
It refers to the Jubilee only incidentally. It is a 
statute of special protection to a particular class of 
poor people, who, in their peculiar circumstances, 
' might be liable to abuse. The idea of slavery, either 
as it r^pecta Jews or Gentiles, is not in it. 

Statute txtneemitig Foreign Servards. 

We come now, next in order, to the very inno- 
cent, but quit-e famous, statute concerning foreign. 
servants. This, as it stands in our English transla- 
tion, is aa follows : v. 44 - 4 6. 44. " Both thy bond- 
men, and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, 
shall be of the heathen that are round about you : 
of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. 

45. Moreover, of the children of the strangers that 
do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of 
their fiimiUes that are with you, which they begat 
in your land : and they shall be your possession. 

46, And ye shall take them as an inheritance for 
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yonr children after you, to inherit them for a pOB- 
sesaion ; they shall be your bondmen forever." 

Now, taking this aa a distinct and separate section 
in this message from the Lord to the children of 
Israel comprised in these two chaptera, we invite 
attention to the following obsMrationB concerning it. 

1. The idea of " bondage," which the translators, 
designedly or undesignedly, have apparently difiused 
80 freely through this whole passage, really does not 
appear in the Hebrew. There is no different word 
used from that which is usually used to designate 
servants, either Jews or Gentiles. Any schoolboy 
that can read Hebrew, can see this, by examining 
the passage in the original. We have noticed this 
feet before. 

2. The passage stands in no position of contraab 
either with what precedes it, or with what comee 
after it. The notion that it stands in contrast with 
the preceding statute in such a sense that we are 
to underatand, from the two together, that Jews 
might not be held as "bondmen," while Gentiles 
might, ia altogether a myth. Nothing ia really said 
about "bondmen" in either passage. A& Judge Jay 
has well remarked, the word " bondmen," in this 
passage, is "comment," and not translation. Such 
contrast, furthermore, is impossible, from the iiict 
that the preceding statute is not concerning the 
Jews generally, but concerning a particular class of 
Jews, and probably itself indudes Gentiles of the 
same class. 

Nor again, is the assumption that the preceding 
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statute commanded that Jewish aervants should go 
out at the Jubilee, while this directed that foreign 
Bervanta should be held as " bondmen /oreuer," any 
better. There is no such contraat between the two 
pasBages as to aSbrd the least ground for Buch as- 
sumption. This statute in regard to foreign serv- 
ants contains no allusion to the Jubilee whatever. 
It is no'part of the Jubilee statute. It is a statute 
by itself, like others both before and after it. The 
particular class of servants referred to in the pre- 
ceding statute, were to go out at the Jubilee, whether 
Jews or Qontiles: in this statute nothing la said, 
one way or the other, as to the going out of the 
Gentile servants spoken of. 

3. It should be noticed further, that, really, this 
is not properly a statute concerning foreign servants, 
but .simply a grant of permission to the Jews to 
have such servants. It lays down no rules for the 
treatment of such servants, and none for their own 
behavior. The only thing in it is permission to the 
Jews to have foreign servants. It contains no hint 
■whether they were to have them as hired servants, 
or six years' servants, or continuously permanent 
servants. 

All this will be stUl more manifest when the pas- 
Ba^ is divested of the mistaken coloring which our 
English translation gives it. The following trans- 
lation of the whole passage is from the pen of a 
Hebrew scholar, whose candor, learning, and good 
judgment no one will be disposed to dispute.* 

* Bar. J. HiHfU, I>. D> 

13 
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"Tbj Mmnt uid th; haudnuud whieh •b»ll be to tliM 
bom the nMioiw irhioh are roand about you, — from them je 
ehall acquire Hirant aod handmaid: and alio from the sone 
of the inhabibanti which iojoum with joa, from tbem je 
■hall acquire, and &om their fiuniliea which are with jtya, 
which they have begotten io year land; and they ifaall be to 
yon for a poeeeeiion; and ye shall inherit them for your> 
■elTM and your ohildrea after yon to poaaeaa (u) a pow»- 
■ion : forever in, or by, them ahftU ye eerre." 



Tltis translation ia very literal and idiomatic, bat 

fiiithfal to the original, inspired Hebrew, Tlie one 
single tbing in tbis message &om tbe Ijord is aim- 
pie permisBion to the Jews to have, or "possess," 
foreign servants, either from the nations around 
tbem, or ^m foreign ^tmiliea dwelling among tbem. 
This grant was to be continuous, "forever," The 
Bervants are designated by precisely the same terms 
as are usually used to designate Hebrew servants, 
and not a word is said as to the position these for- 
eign servants were to occupy, or how they were to 
be treated, or bow tbe servants themselves should 
demean themselves. It really has nothing to do with 
the Jubilee, and stands in no such relation to other 
statutes as to give it a special signification. 

In what sense the Jews were thus permitted to 
"possess" foreign servants as "a possession," may 
be learned from a parallel passage in Isa. ziv : 1, 2 : 
" For the Lord will have mercy on Jacob, and will 
yet choose Israel, and set tbem in their own land : 
and tbe strangers shall be joined with tbem, and 
they shall cleave to the bouse of Jacob. And the 
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people shsjl take them, and bring them to- their 
place : aad the house of Israel shall possess them in 
the land of the Lord for Berranta aod handmaids : 
and they shall take them captives, whose captives 
they were ; and they ehall rule over their opprrae- 
ors." Barnes says, that by the term " strangers," 
we are to onderetand "those foreigners who would 
become proselytea to their [the Jewish] religion 
while they were in Babylon." These "strangers" 
would "join " themaelves to the Jews, as the people 
of God, though in captivity, much ae young converts 
join a Christian church: and the Jews would "take 
them " and " possess them for^ servants and hand- 
maids," much as Christian churches take converts 
and possess them for servants and handmaids. Yet 
these " strangers " were foreigners, and would be, 
as members of Jewish households, foreign servants. 
They would be to the Jews for a possesion forever : 
that is, they would be permanently united to them, 
to be one poople with them, and belong to them as 
part and parcel of them. In like manner the Jews 
were permitted, by this grant in this passage in 
Leviticus, to procure and possess foreign servants 
both from the nations around them, and from fami- 
lies dwelling among them. There would be no cere- 
monial contamination in this, and no disturbance of 
God's plan in reference to the Jews as a separate 
people. It would really be helping to accomplish 
tiie great object Grod had in view in aU this plan, 
namely, the salvation of the souls of men. 
The inquiry now arises, How foreign servants, ad- 
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mitte^ to JewUh Louseliolda, were to be treated, and 
under wfcat regulations they were to come? 
■ Wa have already seen that, ia the grant permit- 
tiog the Jews to have foreign servantB, there is not 
even a hint in answer to these inquiries. We shall 
also find, on investigation, that specific rules and 
regulations in regard to foreign servants are no- 
where else to he found in the Mosaic code. 

Now, this entire absence of all laws for the regula- 
tion of foreign servante, in the Mosaic code, points 
to the true answer to the foregoing inquiries. As 
tervanta, they were to come under the same rules and 
regulations as were Jewish servants. Specific and 
very definite rules were given concerning Jewish 
servants of all classes: if foreign servants were to 
come under the same rules, plainly nothing fiirther 
was needed. If they were to come under different 
regulations, surely such regulations would have been 
given. The undeniable fact that no such regulations 
are to be found in the Mosaic code, makes it safe for 
ufl to conclude that foreign servants were to come 
under the same rules and regulations as were Jewish 
servants. 

This is confirmed by the frequent announcement, 
in the Mosaic code, of the principle that strangers 
and native Jews were to be under the same laws. 
"Te shall have one manner of law, as well for the 
stxanger, as for one of your own country : for I am 
the Lord your God." — Lev. xxiv: 22. "But the 
stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as 
one bom among you, and thou shalt love him as thy- 
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aelf : for ye were strangers in tLe land of Eg^t; I 
am the Lord your God." — Lev. lix: 34.» "Also 
thou shalt not oppress a stranger, for ye know the 
heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt."— Ex. xxiii: 9. ^Yerily, if the Jews 
were permitted to admit tlw stranger, or foreigner, 
into their households, they were well and most im- 
pressively instructed how to regard him and treat 
him. " Thou shall love him as thyself." This is the 
uniform teaching of the Mosaic code. There waa no 
need that any Jew should misunderstand it. No 
warrant can be found in the Mosaic code for oppress- 
ing or degrading the stranger. 

It is, indeed, true that foreign servants, (M /oreiyii- 
ers, and because they were foreigners, were somewhat 
restricted as to certain privileges, aa were foreigners 
who were not servants. But the evidence can not 
be found that the Mosaic code designed to degrade 
them, or restrict their privileges in the least as 
foreign servants, and because they were foreign serv- 
ants. As servants, they were to be regarded and 
treated, in all respects, as were Jewish servants. As 
foreigners, they were to come under the same laws 
as were other foreigners. 

If the Jewish Talmuds, or the traditions of the 
ehlers, did pretend to teach that the Jews were "for- 
bidden to tyrannize over theij own countrymen," 
while it was " lawful to make a Canaanitish servant 
serve with rigor," as some commentators tell us, we 
protest that no such teaching as this is found in the 
law of -Moses. It is flatly contradicted by the pas- 
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eages-wbicli we have quoted. Mere inferences are 
not to be exalted above the expresB declaratioDs of 
the Divine Word. We believe in Moees, but we do 
not believe in Talmuda, and traditions, and false in- 
terpretations. 

Besnming oar analyals of the chapter, we come 
next, as sustaining some natural relation to the pre- 
ceding statute giving permisBion to the Jews to have 
foreign servants, which we have just examined, to 
the statute concerning Jewish servants whose maa- 
ters were foreigTieri. This occupies the rest of the 
chapter, beginning, as we suppose, at the middle of 
the 46th verse. The division of the Bible into chap- 
ters and verses is a modem invention, and is of no 
account, except that it not unfrequently misleads the 
reader. We think there should be a period at the 
word " forever," in the 46th verse, and that that is 
the conclusion of the statute in regard to foreign 
servants, and that the rest of the verse belongs to 
the following statute. Our reasons for this will be 
stated very briefly, 

The word " but," in our English translation, which 
expresses opposition and connection between the two 
parts of the verse, ia merely a comment of the 
translators. The Hebrew word which is here ren- 
dered " but," is, in all respects, the identical word 
that is usually translated and. Says Judge Jay: 
"The initial use of and is a peculiarity of the He- 
brew, and especially of the style of Moses. Of the 
one hundred and eighty-^even chapters composing 
the Pentateuch, no less than one hundred and 
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tventy-etglit commeooe with and. Even the bookt 
of Leviticus and Kumbers thus begin. Inniiiiierable 
are the lawa and precepts prefaced with and."* If, 
therefore, we substitute and for but, our translation 
of this verse will be much more feithfiil to the in- 
spired Hebrew. 

Supposing now, that the statute concerning the 
employment of foreign servants ends with the word' 
" forever " in the 46th verse, the next statute, which 
occupies the remainder of the chapter, will begin aa 
follows: 46. "And over your brethren the children 
of Israel, ye shall not rule one over another with 
rigor. 47. And if a sojourner or stranger wax rich 
by thee, and thy brother that dwelleth by him wax 
poor, and sell himself unto the stranger or sojourner 
by thee, or to the stock of the stranger's fEtmily, 
after that he is sold he may be redeemed." There 
is acme natural connection between the injunction, 
" And over your brethren the children of Israel, ya 
shall not rule one over another with rigor," and tha 
statute which follows, as may be seen by referring 
to the conclusion of the statute, " And the other shaU 
not rule with rigor over him in thy sight." — V. 63. 
As if it had been said, "Ye shall not rule over 
your brethren of the children of Israel wiA rigor," 
neither " shaU ye permit the stranger or the sojour- 
ner to rule over them with rigor," as he might be 
disposed to do in this particular case of a poor Jew 
sold to him to be his servant. We think, therefore, 
that the latter part of the 46th verse has a mors 

<■ MoHk !«** or Bvrltnlg, p. M. 
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natdral connection wiUi what follows it tlian with 
what precedes it. It undoubtedly has a general and 
indirect connection with most of the statutes that 
precedo it in the chapter : but to give it a close 
disjunctive connection with the statute concerning 
foreign servants, so as to make the whole mean that 
Jews should not rule with rigor over their brethren 
of the children of Israel, while they might thus rule 
over foreign aervanta, we think absurd, and flatly 
contradictory to eipreaa declarations of Mosaic 
law. 

This last section of this chapter, versea 46-55, ia 
manifestly a statute concerning poor Jews with 
homes and famihes, who might have rich neighbors 
of foreign blood, to whom they should find it to their 
advantage to "sell themselves." It was perfectly 
proper, so far as appears, for Jews to sell themselves 
thus to foreigners to be their servants, if they were 
80 di^Kised. This statute contemplated such cases, 
and is a statute for the protection of the servant and 
his family from abuse. In the first place, it especi- 
ally encouraged redemption. — Versea 48-52. In the 
next place, this statute provided, of course, that the 
servant should be regarded only as " a yearly hired 
servant." — V. 53. The poor Jew thus "sold "to his 
neighbor Gentile should not lose his own family 
standing, any more than the poor Jew who was sold 
to his neighbor Jew, as provided for in verses 39—43, 
He could sustain to the family of Mb employer only 
the relation of "a hired servant," notwithstanding 
he had "sold himself" as the six years' servants did, 
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and as the hired Borvanta never did. Finally, "ha 
and hia children " should " go out in the year of 
Jubilee," and retom to their home and poflsessionB. 
These regulations would sufficiently gnard this par- 
ticular class of poor Jewish fiimilies, when adverse 
circumstances compelled them to engage as serv- 
ants to their rich Gentile neighbors. Neither Jew- 
ish masters nor Gentile masters should rule over 
them with rigor. 

Next in order in this message from the Lord to 
the children of Israel, chapter zzvi : 1, is a statute 
concerning idolatry. Following this, verse 2, is a 
command respecting "Sabbaths." The next section, 
verses 3-13, pronounces the richest blessings upon 
obedience ; and the concluding section of the message, 
verses 14-45, details the moat terrible curses upon 
disobedience. 

1. Now, in all these rules and regulations in re- 
gard to servants and others contained in this re- 
markable passage of Scripture, we have found neither 
slaves nor chattel slavery : no, not so much even as 
a hint at any thing of the sort. The legislation 
therein ia all concerning servants, and none of it 
concerning slaves. 

2. We have found no degradation or oppression 
of foreign servants. Warrant for sach degradation 
can not be found in the Pentateuch. 

3. We have found no degradation or oppression 
of servants of any sort. Such degradation can not 
be found in the laws of Moses. 

4. We have found the moat careful, kindly, and 
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beaevoleot provieioDa for the protection of Bervuito 
itnd others, whose peculiar circumstanceB might rea- 
der them liable to ftbose. 

■ 5. In oar judgment, the grant to the Jews to have 
foreign servants, never contemplated their going 
abroad to procure them. We think this grant ex- 
tended, in general, only to such foreign eervante aa 
might come among the Jews from the nations around 
them : and also to the children of foreigners dwelling 
among them. Such foreigners might be taken into 
Jewish hooseholds as servants. They would thns be 
provided with homes, and brought under the influ- 
ence of the tirae religion. This, aa we understand 
it, VBS the object of this statute in regard to foreign 
servants. It was designed to absorb and make Jew- 
ish whatever foreign element might find its way into 
the Hebrew nation. It was one leading aim of the 
Mosaic code to keep the Jews a separate people, and 
it never oould have designed to send the Jews abroad 
to bring in foreign elements. This would have been 
a fatal mistake, as might be abundantly shown. 

But whatover foreign element should " be to 
th«n," would need some special provisions, in order 
that it might be absorbed and become Jewish. For- 
eigners settled in the land, and having homes of 
their own, might be circumcised and admitted lo 
the privileges of the Jewish religion. Others might 
be admitted to Jewish households as servants, and 
BO find homes, and be brought nnd^ Jewish influ- 
ences. Precisely in harmony with all this was the 
ttatuto in regard to lugitive servants. " Thou shalt 
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not deliver anto his master the serrant wbicK is 
escaped from Ills master unto tbee : He shall dweO. 
with thee, even among you, in that place which he 
shall choose in one of thy gates where it liketb- 
him best : thou shalt not oppreaB him," — Deut. xxiii : 
15, 16. This undoubtedly refers to foreign servants 
escaping into the land of Judea, Such should be 
receiTed with kindness, and permitted to use their 
own liberty in finding a dwelling-place where it 
should please them beat. If they should come into 
the land of the Jews, they should be treated with 
justice and good will. But nowhere in the Mosaic 
code is there a hint that the Jews were expected to 
go abroad after foreign servants. 

Finally, we regard this legislation in regard to 
foreign servants, in ita true spirit, as a beautiful 
exemplification of the manner in which the Bible 
everywhere demands that all men shall remember 
the "brotherly covenant" which exists between 
man and man as members of the great brotherhood 
of the race. Instead of being a slave-catching stat- 
ute, it is a statute of brotherly love. The Jews, for 
wise reasons, were to 'be, mid to be kept, separate from 
all other peoples ; nevertheless, whatever foreigners 
should find their way into the nation, were to be 
received into their households as readily as people 
of their own nation, and, with a few needful re- 
strictions, were to be under the same laws and 
regulations. They were to be welcomed, and em- 
ployed, and treated with that good will which the 
law of God requires. The express injunctions were: 
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" Ye shall have one manner of law, as well for the 
stranger as for one of your own country, for I am 
the Lord." "Thou ahalt love him as thyself." Love 
him by recemng him into their houses, giving him 
place and employment there, and, consequently, in- 
struction in the true r«Hgion, for the everlasting 
salvation of hie Boul. And when he should be 
settled in the land and become rich, they should 
regard it as no degradation to find a home for the 
time being, and employment in his hooeehold. — 
Lev. XIV : 47. "The brotherly covenant" should 
be sacredly observed between them. Neither should 
"oppress" the other. If either thought of making 
merchandise of the other, the penalty of death, with 
t^e terrible thunder of J^ovah's voice in it, warned 
him to beware. 
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CHAPTER ZV, 

THE JEWISH FAMILY THE TRUE MODEL. 

Fkobablt the Abrahamic honaehold, aomewliat 

restricted and limited by the Mosaic legislation, 
was the true model of the femily. Oar modern 
arrangements in regard to the family are somewhat 
too limited. There ie a large class of isolated, half- 
vagabond people, that might be made a blessing to 
themselves, and to others, if they could, in some 
way, be incorporated into the femily. As it is, their 
life is a cheerless, unsocial, profitless one. This is 
deeply felt both in America and in Europe; and va- 
rious experiments have been made, and expedients 
resorte'd to, to remedy tiiis evil, but with very poor 
success, for the most part. A Httle enlargement 
of the modem household, both in benevolence and 
dimensions, like the Jewish household under the 
Mosaic restrictions, would exactly meet the diffi- 
culty, and, doubtless, be an improvement upon mod- 
ern society. This is not socicUism., nor any thing 
like it. It is the golden mean between the narrow- 
eat household of the hermit, and the broad and 
unmanageable system of modern socialism. It pre- 
serves the family intact and pure, and, at the same 
lime, furnishes a real home for the poor and homeless. 
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There waa no poor-hooae in Palestine : there waa no 
need of any. Tte semi-Fatiiarclial household sup- 
plied its place, and waa much better. But hov 
monstrous the perversion which haa tamed this 
most beautiful, and most benevolent, and wisest 
household arrangement which the worM ever saw, 
into the villainous Bjrstem of chattel slavery ! 
tempora I mora I 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING CONCERNIMQ SEEVITUDR 

Itai wrilm sf tbB Kbit THliu»ot Jem — Hebn* and not GrHk wrltn»— Tnw 
mtlhod o( uadgntiuidiiig *iij iMisattt—Stw TuUnuat mfe nwln coid* 
in inlsrpntlDf Now T««tua4Dt LangTUffe — Wistibke of CoDjb«4n Bad Uow- 



It is impossible riglitly to anderstand any ancient 
writinga or documents, withoat taking into account 
the character and circumstances of the writers. I^ot 
OS remember, then, that the writers of the Kew 
Testament were Jews, and, as writers, had the char- 
acter of Jews. All their previous education and ^ 
training were Jewish, and not Grecian nor Boman. 
Their ideas, feelings, and modes of thought wera 
thoroughly Jewish. They were bred in the He- 
brew family; indoctrinated in Hebrew law and 
religion. They wrote as Jews : they did not write 
either as Greeks or Komans. The &et that they 
used the Greek language does not militate gainst 
these statements at all. They wrote in the Greek 
language, because, in the providence of God, that 
was the common language of Western Asia at the 
time, and because it was the best langn^^ in which 
to have such inspired writings as theirs were, pre- 
served to the world. They were not, properly 
speaking, Greek writers, but Jewish writers using 
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the Greek language. This is an all-important fact, 
to be understood and remembered. Says Dr. Eob- 
inson, in hia preface to his Lexicon of the New Tes- 
tament : " The writers of the New Testament applied 
the Greek language to subjects on which it had 
never been employed by native Greek writers. No 
native Greek had ever written on Jewish afiairs, 
nor OD the Jewish theology and ritual. Hence the 
seventy, in their translation, had often to employ 
Greek words as the signs of tilings and ideas wkioh 
heretofore had been expressed only in Hebrew. In 
such a case, they eovld only select those Greek vjorde 
■which moat nearly corresponded to the Sebrew ; leav- 
ing the different shade or degree of signification to be 
gathered by the reader from the context." "Thus 
far the path was indeed already broken for the 
writers of the New Testament. But beyond this, 
they were to be the instruments of making known 
a new revelation, a new dispensation of mercy to 
mankind. Here was opened a wide circle of new 
ideas, and new doctrines to be developed, for which 
all human language was as yet too poor ; and this 
poverty was to be done away, even as at the pres- 
ent day, on the discovery and culture of a new 
science, chiefly by enlarging the signification and 
applicaUon of words already in uje, rather than by 
theformation of new ones." "The New Testament, 
then, was written by Hebrews, aiming to express 
Hebrew thoughts, conceptions, feelings, in the Greek 
tongue. Their idiom, eon3e<^uently, in . soul and 
spirit, is Hebrew ; in its external form, Greek, and 
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tliat more or less pure, according to the facilities 
wiiich an individual writer may have poaseaaed for 
acquiring fluency and accuracy of expression in 
that tongue." 

No scholar will question the correctness of these 
views. In the progress of all languages, various 
words, more or less numerous, vary or change their 
meanings, to a greater or less extent. In the 
transfer of words from one language to another, 
there will often be still greater changes in the 
meaning of the words so transferred. Words, for 
exampl^, introduced from foreign., languages into 
the English, very generally have to be Anglicised 
to suit English mind and English modes of thought. 
The only proper method of ascertaining the true 
meaning of such words in the English language, is 
to study their preseni 'fisage in that language. A 
departure from this rule would lead to the grossest 
errors. Something indeed can be learned in regard 
to the force and meaning of words introduced into 
our language from foreign tongues, by studying 
both their primitive and derived meanings in those 
tongues from which they are transferred; yet to 
ascertain their exact shades of meaning, as now 
used in English, their present usage in the English 
must be studied. No man of sense ever thinks of 
disregarding this rule. No man of sense and of 
learning ever thinks of going to Cicero to learn 
■ what our Anglo-Latin word "axLspuxa" now means. 
The Latin correspondent of this word was a favor- 
ite word with the great Eoman orator, bat in a 
14 
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sense much diffsreDt from that in which it ie now 
used ia ^gliah composition. It has been Angtl- 
cised to meet and suit English mind and English 
modes of thought. 

This rule has a large, special, and important 
application to the Greek of the New Testament. 
The Greek language of the New Testament is hea< 
then, Attic Greek, Hebraized to meet and suit 
Christianized Hebrew mind and modee of thought. 
To understand it we need, to be sure, a knowledge 
of claeaic Greek, bnt we need more a thorough 
knowledge of Hebrew mind and thought, and of 
Christian ideas and experiences. We need to study 
the language of the New Testameflt in the light of 
the New Testament, and of the Old Testament, 
in order to understand it. Heathen classic usage 
can never fully and properly expound for us the 
sense of the New Testament. 

Hence, most mxinifestly, the scope and toachinga 
of the New Testament in regard to the particular 
sabject of serritade, can never be properly under- 
stood simply by a study of old Grecian and Koman 
customs, and the usages of words in ancient Grecian 
literature. These may furnish some help, but they 
by no means constitute the standard of interpreta- 
tion. To make them the standard would lead to 
the grossest errors. As a representative example 
of this sort of mistake, we have a notable instance 
in Gonybeare and Howson's translation of Paul's 
Epiatlea, Those learned authors have undertaken 
to translate the New Testament word, iouXot, by 
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the English word "slave," or "bondaman" in the 
ftnse of slave. This is both a classical and a her- 
meneatical blaDder. The English word "tlave" is 
very considerably narrower in signification than 
even the classical nsage of the Greek word iou^f. 
It often refers, in dasfflo Greek, to servants that 
are not slaves: to unchattelized, free aervanta.* 
It quite commonly, to be sure, refers to dav^, bat 
it frequently has a wider sense, referring to serv- 
ants that are not slaves. So that it is an abase even 
of classical osage to restrict this word, in any author, 
to the exclusive; specific sense of "slave," and obsti- 
nately attach this particular sense to the word 
wherever found, without regard to the character, 
subject, or scope of the author. Simple classic 
osage, therefore, should have taught these learned 
authors better than to make Paul call himself the 
"bondsman," or "slave "of the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
they have very foolishly done in several instances. 
We strongly opine that the Good Shepherd does 
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not care to be anaoanced io this world as the great 
slaveholder of the universe I Even claasic usage 
does not quite necessitate this. To take one par- 
ticnlar application of a word, and restrict its usage 
and meaning exclusively and specifically to that, ih 
very unclaaBic indeed. To do this with the Greek 
word doiJXix:, as used in the New Testament, is 
manufacturing gospel-slaveholding at a rapid rate 
truly. If these gentlemen were not Englishmen, we 
should be tempted to suspect cotton somewhere. 

In the second place, the word dotiXo^ has figura- 
tive a^d other naea in the New Testament which 
utterly forbid the notion that it was used by the 
sacred writers as a specific term for "slave:" uses 
which the word "dave," in its modem sense, never 
does have and never could have. 

Before referring to particular passages, we wish 
to remind the reader of the fact that this word is 
of very frequent occurrence in the New Testament. 
It occurs at least one hundred and twenty-five 
times. If it should be translated slave in every 
instance, we verily beheve it would frighten the 
moat hardy translator and the most stolid reader. 
Such a tninslation would fill the New Testament 
with discourse about slaves, and people the land of 
Judea, in Apostolic times, thick with slaves, whereas 
the truth is, as Dr. Kitto and other biblical scholars 
affirm, there were neither slaves nor slavery there 
at the time*. 

In referring to passages to exhibit the New Tes- 
tament usage of the word Swh>i, douioB, we will 
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take the first example of its use that occare in each 
book of the New Teatament, until we have gone aa 
fax as the patience of the reader will permit. Matt, 
viii : 9 — " For I am a man under authority, haping 
BoldierB under me : and I aay to thia man, go, and 
he goeth ; and to another, come, and he cometh ; 
and to my 'servant,' do this, and he doeth it." 
The uae of the word in such a passage as this de- 
termines nothing one way or another. The "serv- 
ant" alluded to may have been a free Borvant, or a 
slave servant, for aught the passage itself shows: 
so we will leave it. The word in question, however, 
is used thirty times in the book of Matthew, rightly 
translated servant, in the general sense. In several 
of these places, to translate it slave, ie wholly inad- 
missible. But we will pass on, confining ourselves 
to the first example in each book, in order that the 
reader may not accuse us of unfairness. Mark, x : 
44 — "And whosoever of you will be the chiefest, 
shall be ' servani ' of all." This waa spoken especi- 
ally to the apostles, after the two sons of Zebedee, 
James and John, had made request of Jesus that 
they might sit, one on his right hand and the other 
on bis left hand in his glory. Let us put in the 
word slave, instead of the word "servant," and see 
how it will then read, which will givo.us exactly the 
right sense, if douio^, doidos, is the specific term for 
slave, and properly means slave, "And whosover 
of you will be the chiefest, shall be 'slave' of all." 
This makes either supreme nonsense, or sense su- 
premely base. Slave service, and the service of love 
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and good-vill referred to in this passage, are totally 
different. In no sense is lie that renders tiie latter 
a slave. Of all persons he is furthest removed from 
slavary. It is infinitely absurd to use the word 
slave in any sudi sense. And where, in all the 
usaf^ of langilage in modem times, can we find a 
similar example ? SuCh a usage is preposterous and 
unnatnraL We never meet wi& it. The free serv- 
ice of love and good-will, such as the law of Ood 
requires, makes any man who renders it " ehiefeet' 
of aU. This is the noblest service that can be ren- 
dered, and makes any man who renders it die noblest 
" tervant" — a royal " HTvant " in God's moral king- 
dcnn. But it is simply supremely ridiculous to call 
Bocb an individual a slave. 

The first example in Luke is found, ii : 29 — " Lord, 
now lettest thou thy 'servant' depart in peace, ac- 
cording to thy word." These are the words of 
Simeon, spoken in the temple, when he took the 
diild Jesos ap in his arms, and blessed God that 
his eyes had been permitted to see the great salva- 
tion. Was Simeon, then, one of God's old tlavet T 
Does the word tlave give as a right idea of his diar- 
acter and relations to God? Is there a peculiar 
fitness in speaking of him as God's old tlave f If 
Saulm:, dotdot, meant slave, these questions most be 
answered in the afGrmative. The absurdity of Uiis 
is sufficiently apparent. But let us pass on. John 
iv: 51 — "And as he was now going down, his 'aerv- 
anta ' met him, and told him, saying. Thy son liveth." 
There is sorely noUiing here to prove that the word 
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means slave. Acts ii: 18 — "And oq my 'aervanU' 
and OD my haDd-maidenB I will pour out in those 
dayB of my Spirit; and they shall propheay." Here 
agun, if the word translated " servants" meant Blaves, 
we have God set forth as a slaveholder. In what 
community on the face of the earth ia it natural 
and edifying to Christian people either to speak or 
think of God, the great Father, in this light? The 
word " servant," in ita freest and best sense, exactly 
gives the meaning : the word slave gives a sense 
that ia sufficiently shocking. Bom. i: 1 — "Paul, a 
servant of Jesna Christ, called to be an apostle." 
Faul a slave of Jesus Christ. But Christ took upon 
himself ihe form of a dcio^, dovlot, "slave." Faul, 
then, was the slave of the slave Jesoa Christ. All 
this is perfectly fit, and nicely rhetorical uid beauti- 
ful, if slave is the true meaning of the word. 1 Cor. 
Tii: 21 — "Art thou called being a 'servantf care 
not for it." Whether a chattelized or an unchattel- 
ized servant, of course this passage does not neces- 
sarily teach. If, however, "servant" means slave, 
then we venture to affirm that the direction which 
follows is oae which it is impossible to obey. No 
man, in his senses, can be a chattel slave and not 
care for it. The command is a good deal more than 
human nature, or rather the human *oul, can bear. 
The poor slave may be able to endure his wrongful 
bondage patiently, but to command him " not to 
care for it" is commanding more than he can per- 
jbrm, until his manhood is all whipped and crushed 
out of him. ■ We can never believe that God ever 
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laid sach a command upon the Buffering and robbed 
Blave. 2 Cor, iv: 6 — "For we preach not our- 
Belves, bat Christ Jeana the Lord; and ouTBelvea 
your 'servants' for Jesus' sake." We do not believe 
that Paul ever designed to call himeelf the ^aoe of 
any man or men. He was, above all others, next 
to his Divine Master, Uie " servant " of all, to render 
to them the cordial service of love and good-will: 
but he was no man's slave. 

We will puraae these quotations no farther. These 
examples may be taken as &ir specimens of the man- 
ner in which this word, doHioi, dtndos, is used in the 
New Testament. John, the Kevelator, applies this, 
same word to himself, to the prophets, to Mosee, and 
to the inhabitants of heaven. How incongruous and 
preposterous to make such an application of the 
word "slave/" In multitudes of passages in the 
Kew Testament, to translate Houio^, doulos, by onr 
word slave, makes the most consummate nonsense. 
We do not believe that there is a single instance of 
ita nse in the New Testament that will bear this 
traualatioQ. This word is rightly translated by our - 
general term "senant," in its &ee sense, or in its 
moat general sense.* 
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As this is the only word which ia often translated 
"servani" in the New Testament, and the only word 
to which the sense slave can, with any show of - 
reason, be attached, we wish to present other con- 
siderations to confirm tlie statement jost made. 

1. Id the first placp, then, let it be ^ain dis- 
tinctly noted that, in the Greek langnage the word 
SoHoi;, d(yulo8, is a general, and not a specific t^rm. 
Says Dr. Albert Barnes; "The Greeks used the 
term SoMo^, dcntloa, to express servitude in the most 
general form, whatever might be the method by 
which the obligation to service originated." This 
is, unquestionably, the character and usage of the 
word in the Greek language. In connection with 
this, let it also be remembered that the Greek had 
another word which was the proper and specific 
word for slave, "The proper word to denote a 
slave, with reference to the master's right of pro- 
perty in him, and without regard to the relations 
and of&ces in which he was employed, was not Sou- 
ioc, dovloi, but dudpibzoSov, andrapodon." "They," 
the Greeks, "used" this latter term "to denote a 
slave regarded as property." — ZV. £ame9. The 
Greek language, then, furnished the writers of the 
New Testament with the general term, douio^, dou' 
lo8, having precisely the sense of our English word 
"servant," in its general signification; and with the 
specific term dvdpdnoSov, andrapodon, having the 
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sense of our word "tlave," in its specific sense. The 
two words were always at hand for use : one to mean 
. "aervant," in the general sense, and the other to 
mean "tlave." 

2. The law which should and would gnide the 
writers of the New Testament in the use of these 
words, is manifest. That law is this: when they 
wished to give a specific sense, they would nse the 
specific term ; that is, they would use the word that 
means "dove," when that was simply and specific- 
ally the sense they wished to convey : when they 
wished to give a general sense, they woold nse the 
general term; that is, they would use the word that 
means "servant," in the general sense, when that 
was their meaning. The only exception to this rule 
is when the genert^ term that means "servant" is 
BO modified hy the connection and other additional 
words as to necessitate the specific sense of " glove" 
When, therefore, the word iatiXo^, doulot, "serv- 
ant," is used in the New Testament, the general 
sense most always be understood, unless the con- 
nection and other words so modify the signification 
in a particular case as to necessitate a specific mean- 
ing. To illustrate : the Word " servant," in English, 
unmodified, means any aervant, or servant in the 
general ?ense: a chattelized servant, regarded and 
held as property, means a slave. The modifying 
words give the-general term a specific sense. But 
where there are no modifying words and circum- 
stEinces, the general sense remains. Now, let the 
read^ mark two facts. (1.) The specific and proper 
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word for slave, AvSpdnoSof, andrapodon, "slave," 
is never once used in tLe New Testament. It does 
not belong to New Testament literature. There it 
was, in the language, with just aa much aptitude for 
use, if needed, as SouXoz, doulos, " servant." It was 
always at hand, just aa easy of use as the other, if 
it had been wanted. It was not once wanted. If 
the writers had wished to say slave in any instance, 
here was the word for it. The inevitable conclosion 
is, that in the cases where they use the word that 
means "servant," they did not mean simply and 
specifically, "slave;" or that they so modified and 
restricted the general term "aervani," ae to give it 
the specific sense of "slave." (2.) This leads ua to 
the other hat, namely, that in no case in the New 
Testament is the word 5ou/oc, dtndos, " servarit " so 
modified as to necessitate the sense of slave. Being 
a general term, it must be so modified by the con- 
nection and other words, in order to mean slave. 
But in no case in the New Testament is it so modi- 
fied. We have examined all the places where the 
word occurs, and do not hesitate to make this state- 
ment. The passages in which there is the most 
appearance ' of this will be examined in another 
chapter. The conclusion, then, is inevitable and 
irrefragable, that the word SouXo^, dovhe, "servant," 
never has the limited and specific sense of slave 
in the New Testament. 

3. In confirmation of all this, it may be observed . 
further, that this accords exactly with Hebrew mind 
and usage. The writers of the New Testament, 
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with Jesus Chriet, were Hebrews: chrJetianized He- 
brews, trained up and molded under the influence 
of Hebrew ideas, modes of thought, and customs. 
This fact, as forcibly stated in the quotation already 
made &*om Dr. Kobiuson, had all to do with their 
style of composition and use of the Greek language. 
We have seen that, as a matter of fact, these writers 
avoided the specific word in Qreek which means 
«2ave, and employed the general term which means 
tenant. Thia is just what might have been expected 
of such Hebrew writers. As we have seen, slavery 
never existed in the Hebrew nation : slaves were 
never held there. The Hebrew mind was not ac- 
customed to either, and had no words for either. 
It was accustomed to free servitude, and free serv- 
ants of various classes : it had words for these. It 
had seen, from time to time, much oppression of 
free servants, and was accustomed, both without and 
with the inspiration of the Almighty, to denounce 
such oppression. Its Hebrew word for "servant," 
like our English word servant, was a general term 
meaning any sort of servant. The origin and his- 
tory (rf the word, and the laws and usages of the 
people, would always secure to this word a &ee 
sense. Now, in using the Greek language, in what 
sense would Hebrew writers be likely to use a similar 
and corresponding general term in that language? 
But one answer can be given to this question. 
Nothing could be more unaatured and absurd than 
to suppose that they would use such a word as a 
specific term for tlave. No similar instance of tha 
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use of words can be found in the literature of the 
world. But nothing could be more natural thau 
that they should employ the general Greek term 
JSouXo^, dovloB, "servant," precisely as they had been 
accustomed to use the corresponding Hebrew term. 
This they have done. 

4. One thing more. The word "tenant," in a 
free eovnmunity where slavery does not exist, usually 
refers in its usage to free servarUi. It is applied to 
all classes of servants that exist in that community. 
It is capable of a wider sense, to be sure, and may 
be extended to include all sorts of servants every- 
where. But common usage in a community where 
slavery does not exist, would apply the word to such 
servants as actually do exist there, that is, to all 
sorts of free servants, since slave servants are ex- 
cluded by the supposition. And this is the common 
use of the word "servoTit" in these Northern states, 
where slavery dow not exist. The word is applied 
to any class of free servants; or, when extended in 
its signification and application, any servants what^ 
ever. When individual servants, or classes of serv- 
ants are spoken of in a free community, it is under- 
stood that the servants are free servants. When the 
term is used in its widest and most general sense, as 
it often is, then the meaning is understood to be any 
servant or servants whatever. When a kitchen serv- 
ant is referred to, the assumption always is, in a free 
community, that that servant is a free servant : when 
a factory servant is referred to, the assumption is 
that that servant is a fr'ee servant. So generally. 
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When the word "aeruaui" is used without qualifi- 
cation, and in the widest seDse, then it means any 
sort of servant whatever. But the simple word 
"servant," unqualified, never has the specific sense 
of elave, in a oommunity where slavery does not 
exist. It may mean some particular, individual &ee 
serrant, or any free servant whatever, or any serv- 
ant whatever: hut it never means specifically a 
slave. 

Now, it is notorious that there was no slavery in 
Palestine in the time of Christ and when the New 
Testament was written. Christ lived and taught in 
a Don-slaveholding community. The writers of the 
New Testament were brought up, and lived, and 
wrote in a non-elaveholding community. Their na.- 
tion had always been a non-slaveholding nation. 
They had always, as native Hebrews, been accus- 
tomed to non-alaveholding and &ee society ideas 
and usages, and to the use of a general term, in the 
Hebrew language, preebely like our general word 
" tervanL" They found a corresponding word in the 
Greek language, and used it. The inference is irre- 
sistible that they would use that word, which is io5- 
ioc, douloa, first, in its proper sense as a general 
term, and secondly, in accordance with the. ideas and 
usages of free society. This would entirely exclude 
from the word, in its simple and unmodified form, 
the specific sense of slave. When, therefore, the 
simple, unmodified term douXoi;, dmdos, '^servant" 
occurs, we are to understand either any or aU dosses 
of servants, or free servants. By no legitimate poe- 
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sibility can we get any nearer tbe aignificatioQ slave. 
The simple, unmodified term SouX<k, doidoa, "serv- 
ant," can never meaji slave, in the New Testament, 
without violating all rules of logic and sound inter- 
pretation. If it ever means slave, it must be because 
the connection and other qualifying words necessi- 
tate such meaning. Whether it is ever used in this 
way will be discussed in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

EXPOSITION OF PASSAGES tN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

warriNM which bpeai of the DoTiEa of 

HASTEBS. 

Eph. vi: 9; CW. iv: 1. 

Is the word StwXo^, aervant, ever so modified ia 
its use in the New Testament aa Dacessarily to 
restrict ita meaning to the specific sense of slave f 
We have demonstrated, in the preceding chapter, 
that it most be so modified ia order to have that 
specific sense: 'is it so modified? 

1. If it is so modified as aecessarilf to mean 
dave, then we have the singular &ct, that in vfBTf 
case where the writers of the New Testament wished 
to say slave, they, in every such instance, used a cir- 
cnmtocution with a multiplication of words to express 
that sense, instead of using the single, specific word 
in the Greek lajiguage which means slave. In 
other words, we have the singular fact that all the 

I writers of the New Teatameiit, when they wished 
to say slave, dv3pdno&ov, andrapodon, always said 
servant, Souio^, doulos, so modified aa to limi t its 
signification to the sense of slave, that is, slave 
servant. This certainly appears very unlikely. 

2. In the second pleice, if servaTit, douio^, doulos, 
modified, ia the uniform mode of Baying slave in the 
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New Teatament, the modifying ■words, adjuncts, 
and circumstances ought to be very definite and 
anequivocaJ. For doaXoz, doxdot, can not be oni- 
formly translated slave iu the New TestameDt with- 
out making the grossest nooBense in most of the 
places where it is used. If, therefore, in some few 
cases it really means slave, it ought to be, and would 
be, so modified as to make this aense unequivocal. 
For how else coald it be known when it meant 
slave, and when it meant servant, in the general 
eense? We are to look, then, for a modification 
that shall be distinct and unequiTocal, and Uiat can 
not be mistaken. 

3. It is, however, only by examining particolar 
passages that we can determine whether the word 
aervarvt, Souio^, dotUos, is ao modified aa necessa- 
rily to limit its signification to the simple sense of 
slave. It would be needless to examine all the pas- 
sages in the New Testament in which the word 
occurs, in reference to this question. We will take 
all tbe passages where directions and commands ar« 
given to servaTits, dooXot, dovloi, or to Tnastera, 
These are really all the passages that relate to this 
discussion. 

All these passages are found in the writings of 
Paul. Those which speak of the duties of masters 
are only two: Eph. vi: 9, and Col. iv: 1, Those 
which refer to the duties of servants are the five 
following : 1 Cor. vii : 20-24 ; Eph. vi : 5-8 ; CoL iii : 
23-25 ^ 1 Tim. vi: 1-5; Titus, ii: 9, 10. Let ua 
quote and carefully examine each of these passages, 
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and see, if ve can, whether they are so modified 
that the servaatB apoken of therein are, of necesBity, 
alave-tervants, or rather servants who are aleo slaves, 
or, more correctly still, simply tlavet without refer- 
ence to the question of service at all. And while 
we are doing this, to save time and space, and to 
avoid repeating quotations, we wish also to give a 
general exposition of these several paseagee as we go 
along. These two things may be conducted together, 
&nd matoally assist each other. 

First paaa^e : Eph, vi : 9^ — " And, ye masters, 
do the same things anto them, forbearing threat- 
ening : knowing that your Master also is in heaven ; 
neither is there respect of persons with him." 

In this passage the word SoTiXoz, dovlos, "serv- 
ant" does not occur. This word, however, is found 
in immediate connection, and the pronoun "them" 
refers back to this word in the preceding verses. 
Its meaning, of coarse, is to be ascertained by 
referring to its antecedent. This will be examined 
when we come to consider the verses in connection, 
as speaking of the duties of servants. There is 
nothing in this verse itself which can possibly 
modify the pronoun them, so as to limit and refer 
its signification to slaves, except the word masters. 
If the word maaters means slave-owning Toasters, 
then the word th^n, as referring back to servants, 
means slaves. If "masters" in this verse means 
slaveholders, of course the servants belonging to 
them are slaves. Bat there is nothing in this ^ord 
"mastera" to indicate that it refers to slaveholding 
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maatera. The Greek word for "masters" in thia 
passage, ia usually translated " lord," in the New 
Teatament. It is of very frequent occurrence, and 
is applied to Jeaus CliriBt mach more frequently 
than to any one else. Ita proper aenee ia not 
slaveholder, by any means. It ia applied to any 
individual who occupies a station of auperintendance, 
control, or authority. It haa no reference to prop- 
er ty-ownerahip in those under control. It is a 
proper word for ail sorts of servants to use in 
referring to and designating their masters. It is a 
suitable word to apply to all sorts of persons that 
have the control of others — to all sorts of masters. 
In the verse before us it undoubtedly means rnas- 
tert in the general sense : all sorts of masters ; and 
has no special reference to slaveholders whatever. 
There is nothing, therefore, in this passage which 
neceesitates its reference to slaves or slaveholders. 
There is absolutely nothing which looks particularly 
in that direction. 

The other passa^, addressed particularly to maa- 
terg, and defining their duties, is found in Col. iv: 
1. " Masters give unto your servants that which is 
just and equal ; knowing that ye also have a Master 
in heaven." 

The same word is used here to mean " masters " 
as in the other pass^^, qaoted from Ephesiuis. 
This same word occurs also in the latter paj:t of the 
verse. If slaves and slavehofSerg are meant here, it 
will exactly give the sense to substitute these worda 
for the words "servants" and "masters." We shall 
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theD get the full import and beaat; of the passage. 
" Slaveholders give unto your slaves that which is ~ 
just and equal : knowing that ye also have a slave- 
holder in heaven." The truth is, the word " mtu- 
ters," as already shown, does not mean slave-owning 
masters specifically. The word " eervaiitt " is un- 
modified, and, consequently, can not have tlie specific 
sense of elavt. 

There is, therefore, absolutely nothing at all in 
either of these passages to necessitate or demand a 
particular reference to slaves and slaveholders. In 
neither of them are the terms used so modified.as to 
indicate such reference. And, let it b? remembered, 
there is not the lea«t authority for giving them such 
reference without such modification. 

To confirm all this, it may be remarked further, 
(1.) That BO discriminating a writer aa Paul would 
be very likely to say slaves and slaveholders, in some 
way very distinctly, if he meant exactly that and 
nothing else. He knew the difference well between 
general and specific statements, and kdew very well 
how to make both very clearly. As a matter of 
fact, he has used only general terms unqualified, 
and it is altogether proper to conclude that his 
sense is general. If he had meant any particular sort 
of masters, in these pass^es, he was abundantly com- 
petent to say so. That he was not afraid to say bo, is 
abundantly proved, from the fact that be has cata- 
logued " Tnen^stealets," in his First Epistle to Timo- 
thy, with "Hara," "whore-mongers," and "murder- 
ers," for whom the lav c^ God waa especially made. 
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(2.) The view which we take is farther confirmed 
b; the cooBideratioo, that, if these two paeeagea 
under examioation, which speak of the duties of 
maaters, refer specifically to that particular class of 
masters who are slaveholders, then, in all Paul's 
writings, and in all the New Testament, we have 
not one solitary direction, or command, or exhorta- 
tion, or instruction, addressed to any other sort or 
sorts of masters. Who heliev^ that such a writer 
as Paul would single out slaveholding masters and 
give directions and commands to them, and leave all 
other masters wholly out of the account ? Who be- 
lieves that the teachings of the entire New Testa- 
ment wholly pass by all masters, except slaveholders ? 
But so it is, if these two passages refer specifically 
to slaveholders. The tmth of the matter is, the 
language of these passages is general, and the sense 
is general. They refer to masters in the general 
sense, and are limited to no one class in particular. 

(3.) One thing more. These directions, manifestly, 
assume the continuance of the relation involved in 
the terms eervani and master. If these terms mean 
slave and slaveholder, then the relation is Mtai of 
ilave and ovmer. Now, mark : these directions are 
totally impossible to that relation. They can not be 
applied to it without annihilating it, any more than . 
you can apply the Sermon on the Mount to the lib- 
ertine, without breaking up the relation which he 
sustains to hie mistresses. The directions given 
are such as would instantly change all sorts of 
masters into upright and righteous non-slavehold- 
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ing mastera. The^ directly and positively forbid all 
regarding, treating, and holdii^ of human beings as 
property. They abeolntely and forever cut off all 
^espass upon personal manhood rights. No man 
can give to his servant that vhich is "just," and 
regard him as property. Such regarding ia gross 
injustice — injustice -per ee. No man can give to his 
servant that which is "just," and treat him as pro- 
perty. Such treating is gross injustice — injustice 
per Be. No man can give to his servant that which 
is "just," and kold him as property. Sach~holding 
is gross injustice — injustice per se. The moment the 
slaveholder gives to his slaveservant that -which is 
"just," he ceases to regard, or treat, or hold him as 
property. The moment he does that, he ceases to be 
a slaveholder, and his slaveservant drops the slave, 
and becomes a servant. No man can give to his 
servant that which is "equal," and regard him as 
property. All such regarding is great degradation — 
partial and unequal. No man can give to his serv- 
ant that which is " equal," and in-eat him as property. 
All such treating is great degradation — partial and 
unequal. No man can give to his servant that which 
is "equal," and hold Mm as property. All such 
holding is great degradation — partial and unequal. 
And there is not a slave-owner on all the face of the 
earth who would not so judge, if the tables were 
turned, and the chattel principle should fasten its 
base grip upon himself. It is utterly impossible to 
apply these directions to the relation of slave-serv- 
ants futd slave-masters without abolishing the rela- 
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tioD of slave and owner. As, therefore, these direc- 
tions evidently contemplate the continuance of the re- 
lation involved in the terms master and servant, that 
relation could not have been that of stave and owner : 
for the moment they tonch that relation they anni- 
hilate it. 

The moral legislation in these two pafiBagee is very 
remarkable — remarkable for its brevity, breadth, and 
oompleteness. It is applicable to all masters, and 
covers the whole ground of mastership. It recog- 
nizes human equality fully; and, by one single en- 
actment, imposes the great law of love upon all 
masters on the fiice of the earth. It instantly trans- 
mutes all maaters, whether in English factories, on 
Yankee &irm8, on board pirate vessels, in the gene- 
ral's tent, in banditti dens, on slave plantations, in 
Torkish seraglios, or anywhere else on Qod's earth, 
into upright, righteous, non-slaveholding, and non- 
oppressing masters, regarding, treating, and holding " 
their servants bb equal rnen, and sacredly regarding 
all their rights as such. It is legislation that is per- 
fect, final, and universal. It really embraces all that 
needs to be said to all sorts of masters. It gives 
them full liberty to exist, bat puts tbem all alike 
under the great law of equal manhood, equal bro^ 
therhood, equal creatureship before God. This law 
instantly abolishes all chattelhood, all trespass upon 
personal manhood rights, all oppression, all injustice, 
all partial and unequal respect of persons. Such ta 
the breadth and completeness of New Testament 
legislation for masters. In its atmosphere no slave- 
owner can draw a single breath. 
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CHAPTKR XVni. 

OP THE DUTIES OF BERVAirra. 

Sec. 1.— 1 Gor. Tii : 20-24. 

In ezaminicg those passages wbicli refer to the 
daties of servacts, the question before ua ia. Whether 
there is any thing in them which so modifies the 
■word servant aa necessarily to restrict its significa- 
tion to the sense of alave7 The question in regard 
to ea£h passage is, " Is it so modified as to make it 
clearly and unequivocally refer specifically to slaves f " 
It must be .80 modified, else such sense can not be 
admitted. 

We will examine and comment upon tiiese pas- 
sages in their order. 

1 Oor. vii: 20-24 — "Let every man abide in the 
flame calling wherein he was called. Art thou called 
being a servant? Care not for it: but if thou mayest 
ba made free, use it rather. For he that is called 
in the Lord, being a servant, ia the Lord's freeman ; 
likewise, also, he that ia called, being free, is Christ's 
servant. Ye are bought with a price; be not ye 
the servants of men. Brethren, let every mAE, 
wherein he is called, therein abide with God." 

In this passage the ApoeUe lays down die "gea- 
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end rnle that converts should not qnit that state of 
life wherein they were at conversion."- To iUnstrate 
the rule, he adduces the case of servants. Now, in 
this whole passage, there is neither word, phrase, 
nor eircumatance that in any way modifies the 
term SouXo;, dovloa, " servamAs" so as in the least 
to limit or restrict its meaning. It is used through- 
out in its unmodified, general sense. "Art thou 
called, heing a servant?" Any sort of servant. 
As far aa the simple inquiry before ub isconcerned, 
nothing more is necessary to be said. To multiply 
words 13 labor simply to prove a negative, when 
there is nothing to establish the affirmative. But 
in regard to the general sense of this passage, one 
or two things need to be remembered. 

1, It should be particularly noticed, that the 
direction given in this passage is a general and not 
a universal rule. In the nature of the case, it can 
not be universal. (1.) It must be limited by the 
nature of the condition or calling in which the con- 
vert to Christianity found himself. That condition, 
or c^ing, must be a right and righteous calling, 
else the direction itself is incorrect and improper. 
" Let every man abide in the same calling wherein 
he was called," with the impHed limitation that the 
eaUing itadf is right and proper. The calling of the 
servant is such ; and although it is better, on many 
accounts, to be a free man than to be a servant, yet, 
if needful, there is nothing degrading or improper 
in being a servant. Servitude ia a necessity of 
human society ; and if a man will throw aaide tha 
16 
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feeling of aUvisli iDferiority, and aasert his ovn 
proper manhood as the creatur^of God and honored 
servant of Christ, it matters but little if his calling 
be that of a servant. But the calling of the Thugs 
in India, vho pretend to have a special, divine 
appointment to strangle, murder, and rob their 
fellow-beings for a livelihood, is an unrighteous, 
and iniquitouB calliog : and this rule can not af^ly 
to that. It can not apply to any onrighteoos and 
iniquitous calling whatever. As a (feneral rule, it ia 
good for a man to abide in the calling wherein he 
18 called, provided always that calling is right and 
righteous. (2.) This rule must have another limib- 
atios. It is good for a man to abide by this rule, 
if he has chosen the calling to which he is adapted. 
Ko man in his senses supposes that Dr. Milnor or 
President Finney violated this rule, and sinned 
against Ck)d, in abandoning the calling of the law 
for that of the Gospel ministry. If a man mistakes 
his calling at first, this rule surely allows him to 
correct his mistake. 

There may be other exceptions to this rule. In 
the nature of things the rule is a general one, sub' 
ject to several limitations. It will not do, therefore, 
to insist that, according to this apostolic direction, 
the slave must remain a slave, because that is his 
calling. On the contrary, we Insist that this rule 
has no application whatever to slaves, as rendering 
aUve seirice. Unchattelized servitude is a right- 
ecfOA and needful calling. Slave servitude is an 
anrighteouB, unneedful, and iniquitons calling. The 
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caUing of a servant is right and proper, and no 
degradation, thou§^ compafesed about witii some 
disadvantages. TKe calling of a slave is abnormal 
and unfit — an evil to be escaped from. And this 
rule of the Apoetle has no more application to 
elaves than it has to the imprisoned victims of 
piracy on the high aeaa. "What if the pirate chief 
" ehould very piously begin to preach from the Bible 
to his captured victims the propriety of their quiet- 
ly "abiding in their calling" as priaoners'i* How 
ridiculous, absurd, and impious I But not a whit 
more ridiculous and impious th|in is the pious 
whining of slaveholders about their slaves abiding 
quietly in the same calling wherein they were called. 
How came the slave to be in the degrading and 
iniquitoua calling of a alave ? Precisely as the vic- 
tims of the pirate crew on the high seas are in the 
calling of prisoners on board the pirate vessel: by 
force and robbery I Every slave is the victim of 
gross robbery, and a practical compulsion which be 
can not resist; and it would be just as fit and 
agreeable to right reason and the moral sense for the 
pirate chief to apply this Bible rule about keep- 
ing to one's calling, to his prisoners, and. tell them 
that that was their "aUlinc/," and that they ought 
to be faithful and obedient in it, as it. is for pro- 
slavery people to seek to daub over the slaves with 
this same Apoetolic mortar, to whom it was never 
tempered, and for whom it was never designed. 
Ghattelhood is not a calling : it is only a stupend'. 
OOB wrong,' affixed by human selfislmraa to tha 
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righteous calling of the servant. The alaveholder 
haa DO right to "abide" at all in perpetrating it: 
and the slave is under no obligation to abide iu 
subjection to it. It is a good rule that all people, 
even servants of all classes, should keep to their 
respective callings, provided they are^right and 
righteous, and they are adapted to them. This ia 
common sense. But to stretch the rule beyond 
this is simple perversion. Keither Indian Thugs, 
nor pirates, nor gamblers, nor slaveholders, nor 
men-stealers, nor rum-sellers, can find any shelter 
under this good apd wholesome Apostolic injunction. 
None of these things pertain to the servitude of 
which the Apostle is speaking in this passage under 
consideration. They are no part nor portion of it. 
They do not belong to it. They constitute no ele- 
ment of It. They are simply illegal and contra- 
band super-additions, to which the injunctions of 
this passage have no application. 

2. "But if thou mayest be made free, use it 
rather." It is better, on many accounts, to have the 
full reponsibiUties of a free citizen and manager of 
one's own affairs, free from all dictation and control 
from others, than to occupy the inferior station of 
a servant. There are many advantages in being an 
independent citizen, at the head of one's own affairs, 
over any position of service for others. This, too, 
is common sense. It is safe, encouraging, and elevat- 
ing advice for all unchattelized servants engi^ed in 
a right and righteous servitude, of whatever sort. 
The spirit of this advicQ inspires the heart of the 
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field laborer, the factory operative, the apprentice 
in the shop, the servant everywhere. It is good 
advice for him to hear, to receive, and to follow: 
good for himself, good for his employer, and good 
- for the public. It ia perfectly adapted to his rela- 
tions : in perfect harmony with them. But, who 
does not see that this ia advice totally unadapted 
to the reiationa of chattel slaves ? "What mean the 
Southern police and slave-catching blood-hounda, 
our fugitive slave laws, and all this hue and cry 
about enticing slaves away from their owners, if the 
apostolic advice, divinely given, is, that slaves should 
seek to gain their freedom? Who does not know 
that such advice as this is totally impracticable, and 
not to be tolerated, for a single moment, in any slave- 
holding community ? and that it would produce end- 
less collision and warfare between slaves and their 
owners ? Given the relation of slave and owner, and 
establish that, and this apostolic advice ia totally 
inadmissible. 

3. There is other bad advice in this passage to be 
given to slaves. It is that " the higher law " ia to 
be their undeviating rule of action. " For he that 
is called in ^he Lord, being a servant, is the Lord's 
freeman : likewise also he that is called being &ee, 
is Christ's servant. Te are bought with a price; 
be not ye the servants of men." Every servant, 
then, is bought with a price away &om all service 
to men, to be supremely the servant of Christ. 
This is in direct conflict with the authority which 
every slaveholder must assume and ezerciee over bis 
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cliattol slave. It is in direct conflict with the aa- 
thorit; which the pirate chief must «xrame over hia 
imprisoned captives. It is advice which exalts obe- 
dience to Christ above every thing else, and makes 
every other-servioe Bubservient to that. It is ad- 
vice which can be given with safety and propriety 
only fo men and women nnchattelized. For them, 
though sarraats, it is good, and wholesome, and 
safe. 

4. "Ye are bought with a price." To understand 
this as a figurative allusion to the slave traffic, in 
which, with infinite degradation and wrong, human 
beinge are bought and sold as chattel property like 
the dumb brutee, and, as thus illustrating the rela- 
tion which Christ sustains to his people, as many do, 
is certainly monstrous enough. To make Christ 
call himself the glaveholder of his people, and to 
make him call them his slaves, is surely a great 
outra^ upon Christian common sezise. Some com- 
mentators, who have done this in one or two in- 
stances, have not had courage to carry the Bho(^ng 
indecency straight through the Bible, as consistency 
demandol. It sounds a little too bad for the most 
stolid Bible interpreter to make the "voice that 
came out "of "the great white throne " say, "Praise 
our God, all ye his davea;" (Bev. xiz: 5;) and to 
surround that throne with slavea, with Moses and the 
prophets among the number! Such ideas of the 
relations of God to his people, and of Him to them, 
ttre manifestly too grossly unfit to bear much repe^ 
titioo. 
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The beaaty of this fignratiTe langoage, which Paul 
ueea more than ones, " Ye are bought with a price," 
can be fully understood only by referring to thd 
ancient idea of servitude. Anciently, and always 
among the Jews, the servanta were unchattelized 
servants ; and yet they were called " bought with 
money." This phrase, " bought with money," de- 
scribes a common transaction in the Hebrew family, 
and connected with the economy of the Hebrew 
household ; namely, that by which individuaJs, with- 
out infringing in the least upon their true and 
proper manhood, were attached to the Hebrew 
household, by buying. Money was paid : on this 
condition the individual united himself voluntarily 
to the household, to be under its government and 
control, and to do service therefor. This service 
was voluntary, cordial, and manly ._ The arrange- 
ment was mutual, and had in it all the sacrednesB 
of a family relationship. So, a great price has been 
paid to attach all penitent and believing souls to 
the great family of redeemed ones on earth and in 
heaven. Christ himself has volunteered the price, 
the sublimest gratuity which the universe ever be- 
held. Bought with this price, believers voluntarily 
enter into relationship with the great family of the 
holy, and with Jesus, the eternal head thereof. This 
is a relationship and an attachment vastly higher 
and more sacred than any thing merely earthly. It 
really absorbs all other relationships. It is mutual 
and close — infinitely removed from all idea of slav- 
eiy. ChriBt has paid the price: on this basis ths 
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penitent booI anites bimself, by fUth, to Christ and 
his great EEunily, to be under his control, and to 
render to him a service, voluntary, supreme, affection- 
at«, and hearty. When thus introduced into this 
higher and diviner &mily relationship, he ceases, in 
a very important sense, to be the eerrant of men. 
" Be not ye the servants of men." 

Bec. %~Eph. vi: 6-«. 

"Servants, be obedient to them that are your 
masters according to the flesh, with fear and trem- 
bling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ: 
Not with eye-service, as men-pleasent ; but as tha 
servants of Christ, doing the will of God firom the 
heart ; With good will doing service, as to the Lord, 
and not to men: Knowing that whatsoever good 
thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of 
the Lord, whether he be bond or free." 

It will be noticed that the W)rd "your," in this 
first verse, is printed in italics in our translation, 
indicating that the word is not found in the original 
Greek. If we leave the word "your" out entirely, 
and read the verse aa it stands in the Greek, we shall 
get nearer the true sense. " Servants, be obedient 
to the mastors according to the flesh." The word 
doiii.0^, dovlos, "servant," (or rather, SooXoi, douloi, 
"servants,") is used in these verses in its naked, 
nnmodifled form : and being thus unmodified, it has 
its general sense. It means " aervanta." To give it 
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the limited, specific eenae of ilavet, ie a violation of 
all grammatical and rhetorical rules. The word 
which ia translated "tnaateTs," ia precisely the sama 
in the original Greek aa in the pass^^ which we 
have already examined in the Epistle to the Ooloe- 
Bians, and has the same sense here as there. Both 
terms are unmodified, and are, therefore, used in a 
general sens^. Consequently, there is not,' in this 
passage, the remotest allusion to slaves and slavft- 
owners, any more than there is to pirates and pirate- 
victims, or to Roman inquisitors and their victims. 
The passage pertains to servantg and TTUUters, and 
not to any of these other things. 
I In regard to the particular directions contained in 
this passage, and its general scope, we offer the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

1. It is very manifest that the relation of servant 
and master is assumed and acknowledged in this 
passage as a right and proper relation. Now, the 
relation of slave and owner is intrinsically wrong, 
improper, and unlawful. It is unrighteous trespass 
upon inalienable manhood rights. To assume or 
acknowledge that this relation is right and proper, 
is gross falsehood. It never is and never can be 
right and proper. It is universally and ^ways un- 
lawful trespass. Of necessity, therefore, the relation 
assumed and referred to in this passage under the 
tenns " servants and masters," can not be the rela- 
tion of slaves and owners. It must be something 
else. To admit that the relation assumed in this 
passage ia that of ilavts and ovmera, would con- 
17 
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vict the Apostle of gross blindness and gross ^Ise- 
hood. By no possibility, therefore, can this passage 
refer to glavu and owners. 

2. The directions in this passage of Scripture are 
necessary, common-sense directions, addressed to all 
Berrants. It is right and proper for all servants in 
the foil possession of all their manhood rights, to be 
obedient to masters according to the flesh. Indeed, 
it is impossible to be servants without rendering 
such obedience. Obedience, subjection — is necea- 
BarUy included in the relation. As long as servants 
sustain the re^tion of servants, they are bound to 
obey their masters or employers. It belongs to the 
master to direct, and to them to obey. This is com- 
mon sense, and needs everywhere to be nnderstood 
and remembered. It ia exactly the right sort of 
advice to be given to servants — good for the servant, 
good for the master, 

3. This, however, must be a general directum, and, 
of course, subject to some limitations. Obedience 
must be limited by the nature of the requisitions of 
the jnaeter. If these requisitions are unrighteous 
and wicked, so that obedience involves moral wrong, 
this command does not apply. Servants are not to 
disobey God, in order to obey masters. They are 
under no obligation to obey unrighteous commands, 
obedience to which would be criminal. If the mas- 
ter commands murder, or hcentious pollution, or any 
other intrinsic wrong, his command imposes no obh- 
gation upon the servant. If Aquila had commanded 
Faul, when he served Aquila at his hoose in Corinth, 
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in tlio tdDt-making baeiness, to take hia youngest 
child and caat it into the Saronlc Qulf to perish in 
its waters, . sucb command would have imposed no 
obligation upon the serving Paul to obey it. Paul, 
no doubt, whenever he found it necessary to " work 
out," as ho did under the direction of Aqnila and 
Friscilla, was a good and obedient servant, but he 
loved the higher law. 

Neither does the command in this passage apply 
to enforced, unrighteoua, and degrading servitude, 
ench as slave servitude. It may be expedient to 
render some sort of obedience, to some extent, in 
such cases, but such obedience is not due to any 
claim which the oppressing maat«r possesses in the 
case. It is not due to any obligation which this 
command imposes, for it does not apply in the case. 
It may have been highly expedient, that is, due to 
himself and due to the universe, for Dr. Livingstone 
to lie very quiet and obedient under the yawning 
nose of the African lion, which, by a hearty shake 
of the great explorer, had effectually taught him on 
which side the power lay; but he was tinder no 
obligation to his African majesty to render such 
obedience, though he was, for the time being, his 
master. The captives cf a Bedouin marauding party 
may find it very expedient to obey their murderous 
masters, but this command wbidi we are considering 
imposee no obligation to such obedience. And why ? 
Simply because the servitude is an enforced, un- 
righteous, and oppressive servitude. It may be very 
expedient for the chattelized and degraded slave to 
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obey hia owner, who, as oppressor, is his master for 
tiie time being ; but this command does not apply to 
his case. And the reason is, that the kind of servi- 
tude is an enforced, nnrighteous, and oppreesive one. 
This command assumes and recognizes the relation 
of master and servant, placing both on an equal foot- 
ing as to individual manhood and its rights, making 
obedience the duty of the servant, and direction and 
control the duty of the master. To this relation 
the command applies. As to the relation of slave 
and owner, it Bays nothing: but in the nature of 
the case, to this relation it does not and can not 
apply. 

4. This command of obedience on the part of 
verrants, as well as all that pertains to the relation 
of servant and master, is expressly limited by the 
Apostle, by the great higher obligation to Christ, as 
the Supreme Lord and King. Servants are to be, 
first of all and supremely, servants of Christ : and all 
their service to men is to be subservient to this their 
higher service to Christ. This is the principal thing 
in these instructions to servants in this passage un- 
der consideration. Now, this great and fundamental 
limitation is perfectly consistent and harmonious with 
the righteous relation of master and servant; but 
totally inconsistent with the relation of owner and 
slave. "Not with eye-service as men-pleasers ; but 
as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God Irom 
the heart; With good-wiU doing service, as to the 
Lord, and not to men." Obedience on the principle 
of the great law of benevolence or good-will, an4 
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wholly subservient to that ; and the whole responsi- 
bility of rendering such higher-law obedience thrown 
wholly upon the servant. And then, in the ninth 
Terse, the maetera are commanded to act on the same 
principle toward their servants, and, in conclusion, 
they are told that with G!od " there is no respect of 
persons," plainly implying that there should not bo 
with men. So both master and servant are put upon % 
level ; the servant to obey directions, in subserviency 
to the law of obedience to Christ, and the master to 
eiercise control, in subserviency to the same law. 
All this is perfectly consistent with the relation of 
servant and master, but totally inconsistent with the 
relation of slave and owner. Slavery universally 
practically abrogates the higher law for all its slaves. 
Preaching, in the true spirit of this passage of Scrip- 
ture would not, for a moment, be tolerated on any 
Southern plantation. It takes the servant and ex- 
alts him to bis true position and dignity aa a man, a 
creature, and child of God, whose conscience, whoa$ 
moral agency, whose true freedom and personal r&- 
sponsibility are to be under no authority, no control, 
no direction below that of the Lord Jehovah, whose 
he is, and for whose glory he was made. This is good 
and wholesome preaching for servants and masters, 
but perfectly suicidal and fatal for slaves and own- 
ers. The two can not possibly be put together. 
They never are put together. The only possible 
way in which this command can be made to apply- 
to slaves and their owners is, by abolishing the 
slavery and exalting the slave to the condition of 
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an QDcbattelized servftnt, and sabtracting from the 
owner hia robber-ownerslup and making him simply 
a master. This would be changing the relation of 
slave and owner to that of eerrant and master: and 
then the command would apply. But this command 
has not the least possible or conceivable application 
whatever to slaves or slaveholders as such. That is 
not the relation which it contemplates. Of that 
relation it says nothing. 

Bec. 3.— CW. iii: 22-25; iv: 1. 

This ^Be8»ge is very similar to the one in Ephes- 
ians which we have just examined. We will quote 
it, however, entire, with the first verse of the nert 
chapter, which manifestly belongs to it. "Servants, 
obey in all things your masters according to the 
fl^h; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers ; but in 
singleness of heart, fearing God : And whatsoever 
ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto 
men; Knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive 
the reward of Uie inheritance : for ye serve the Lcffd 
Christ, But he that doeth wrong, shall receive for 
the wrong which he hath done : and there is no re- 
spect of persons." Col. iv : 1 — " Masters, give onto 
your servants that which is just and equal; Know- 
ing that ye also have a Master in heaven." 

Here, the word "servants," SouXoe, dondoi, in used 
in its simple, unqualified form, and hence in its gen- 
eral sense. This is New Testament nsage. Hence, 
this passage can not relate specifically to slaves and 
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their owners. It relates to servants and masters. 
The " your " in the" first verse is a Buperfloity of the 
translators. " Servants, obey in all things the mas- 
ters according to the flesh." 

As already intimated, this passa^ is very similar 
to the passage already examined in Ephesians. The 
writer is the same, and the scope of the passage and 
the directions in it are much the same. The per- 
sons spoken of are " aervarUa" and "maatera:" the 
relation is that of servitude — that of servant and 
master. This does not include the relation of slave 
ajid owner, and has nothing to do witii it. The 
passage is subject to the same limitations as that in 
Ephesians by the same writer. Like that, it is ex- 
pressly guarded by the all-pervading presence of the 
higher law. Servants are to be nnder that law in 
all their service to masters. Masters are to be 
under the same law, and to give to the servants 
" that which is just and equal." All this is in per- 
fect harmony with the righteous relation of servant 
and master : but perfectly impossible when applied 
to a state of slavery. The moment it is thus ap- 
plied, it either totally abolishes the slavery, and 
transmutes it into righteous servitude, or creates a 
deadly and fatal antagonism. 

In regard to these three passages of Apostolic 
writing, found in these three epistles to churches, 
we especially beg of the reader to notice this one 
thing. While the propriety of obedience on the 
part of the servants is admitted, and the duty of 
obedience is enjoined^ the main drift of each of these 
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passages aims distinctlj to exalt the tervant, and 
make a God's man of bim, precisely on a level, as 
to his manhood and its rights, with the master. If 
the reader will carefully examine each of Uiese pas- 
8f^^, he will see, at once, that this statement is 
literally true. It ia not the object of these passa- 
ges at all to thrust the servant down into a dog's 
place, and degrade the man out of him, but to t^e 
him away from all this, and put him on a level 
with die master, an equal creature and child of 
God. The obedience ia not dwelt upon — but the 
exaltation of that obedience. The obedience is admit- 
ted as right and proper, but in all these passages 
the greatest care is taken that it shall not degrade 
the servant; that it shall not trespass npoa one 
single right of his as God's man, God's creature, 
God's free, moral agent, God's child. Not one of 
these passages can be applied to diattel slavery 
without instantly consuming it. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 

1 TIM. VI : 1, 2; TITUS, ii : 9, 10. 

The directions to obedience of aerTante to mas- 
ters, in tlie three pasBages which we have examined 
from the church Epistlea of Paul, are couched in 
the simplest and most general form. "Let the 
servants be obedient to the mastera." Or, perhaps 
more accurately, " Let the servants pay good atten- 
tion to what the masters direct." In the personal 
Epistles of Paul we meet with two other passages 
which contain directions to servants, in which the 
language used is somewhat different, and somewhat 
more partlcnlar. These passages are found, one in 
the First Epistle to Timothy, and the other in the 
Epistle to Titus. It will be convenient to quote 
and examine these two passages together. 

1 Tim. vi : 1, 2 — " Let aa many servants as are 
under the yoke count their own masters worthy of 
all honor, that the name of God and his doctrine 
be not blasphemed. And they that have believing 
mastera, let them not despise them, because they 
are brethren ; but rather do them service, because 
they are faithful and beloved, partakers of the ' 
benefit." Titus, ii ; 9, 10—" Hxhort servants to be 
obedient unto their own maaters, and to please them 
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veil in all things; not answering again; not pur- 
loining, but showing all good fidelity; that they 
may adorn the doctrine of God our Savior in all 
things." 

In both of these passages servants are spoken of 
with special reference to "their own masters." In 
both of these passE^es, also, the word which is trans- 
lated " jnastera" is different, in the original Greek, 
firom that which Paul uses in the other epistles to 
designate masters. It is a word of frequent occur- 
rence in classic Greek, but does not often occur in 
the New Testament; not more than ten times. Paul 
uses it only once (2 Tim. ii; 22) except in these 
two psAsages before us : and in that one instance it 
manifestly refers to Christ. Peter uses it once, in 
speaking of servants and masters. In all the other 
places where it is used in the New Testament, it 
refers to God or Christ. The proper meaning of 
this word, SioJt&TTji;, deapotees, is, " the head of a 
family, pater familias."* The head of a family is, 
in an important sense, the " master " of the house- 
hold. He is the man to whom servants should be 
subject. There is not, therefore, in the word "mas- 
tera," which is used in these passages, the remotest 
allusion to slavery or slave-owners. We have, how- 
ever, in the peculiar phraseology of these passages, 
a distinct allusion to the Jewish idea of servitude, 
and of the household. The servants are spoken of 
aa being attached to particular households, and d» 
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having tha head of the family for their master. 
Such alluaion would have been lesa appropriate in 
epistles addressed to Gentile churchea, but it is very 
eignificant when found in epistles directed to Ohriat- 
ian bishops familiar with the Jewish Scriptures. 

Connected with the word SouXoi, douloi, "serv- 
ants," in the first verse of the pasa^e in the Epistle 
to Timothy, we have the qualifying phrase, " under 
the yoke." " Servants under the yoke." Does this 
phrase mean slave» ? Is this the idiomatic form of 
expression which the sacred writers use to designate 
ilavea? If it is, then we have, at last, found the 
specific and peculiar form of speech which, in the 
Kew Testament, denotes a slave, and we shall know 
exactly where to look for the slaves, and where to 
look for servants, and henceforward all will be. plain. 
But it so happens that this form of speech is used 
in the Kew Testament only in this one solitary 
place. If this is Paul's peculiar and idiomatic form 
of speech for slave, the presumption is, that when 
he means slave, he uses this same form of speech. 
This presumption becomes a certainty when we 
have found, as is the case, that he uses no other 
form of speech for this purpose. This would set- 
tle it, that he means slave in no other place in hia 
writings. 

But there is no evidence that this peculiar form 
of speech does mean slave, as used in Paul's writ- 
ings. He uses the word "yoke" in only one other 
place, namely, Gal. v : 1, in which passage he calls 
the obedience of the man who seeks to keep the law 
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without faith in Christ " A joke of bondage." Thitf 
yoke of bondage was not chattel slavery. In Phil. 
It : 3, he uses the same word coupled with the pre- 
position vnth, (ffuf, sun,) " I entreat -thee also, true 
yoke-fellow," etc He here calls his brother Ghriat- 
ian a "yoke-fellow" alluding, perhaps, to that beau- 
tiful saying of our Safior, recorded in Matt, zi : 29, 
30: "Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 

Eor my yoke is easy and my burden 

is light:" in which words Christ recommends his 
"yoke" for the relief of those who "labor and are 
heavy laden." But this evidently is not the yoke 
of chattel slavery, and has no allusion to it. Peter 
makes use of this same word in his speech in the 
council at Jerusalem on the subject of circumcision. 
Acts XV : 10. This word also occurs in Rev. vi: 5: 
" And I beheld, and lo, a black horse ; and he that 
sat on him had a pair of balances in his hand." 
In Matt, xiz: 6, and Mark x: 9, a verb is used 
derived from the same root, which refers to the 
joining together of husband and wife. In Luke ii : 
24, " A paiT of turtle doves," and xiv : 19, " I have 
bought five yoke of oxen," we have another form of 
the same word, in which the primary meaning of 
the word appears. These examples embrace the 
whole of the New Testament usage. We have, then, 
the yoke of the Mosaic law, the yoke of Christ, the 
yoke of marriage, five yoke of oxen, one yoke of 
turtle doves, the yoke that was in the man's hand 
that rode upon the black horse, and the yoke of servi- 
tude referred to by Paul in this pass^^ to Timothy. 
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from all tbia usage it is manifest that this word 
"yoke" haa no particular and epecial reference to 
chattel slavery. So wide is its figurative . use that 
it is properly applied to the service of Christ, which 
Paul takes a great deal of pains to show is the high- 
est kind of freedom, and not bondage. From this 
usage it is manifest that any sort of allegiance might 
be called a yoke. The yoke of common servitude 
might be more or lesa severe, according to <arcum- 
stances. In some households, where the engagement 
was for life, or for a long period, it might be very 
severe. 

In our judgment, Paul uses the vord $oiJX<K, dou- 
ha, "servant," in this passage in its general sense, 
as he does in other places, adding the phrase " under 
the yoke," to indicate simply the state of allegiance 
or servitude in which the seKvants were held: that 
he acknowledges the propriety and lawfulness of 
the relation of master and servant just as he doea 
elsewhere, and with the same limitations : and that 
both of these passages do not differ in scope and 
spirit firom the passages already examined in hia 
other epistles. Like them, they are addressed to 
servants independent of their masters: like them, 
they contemplate servants as true men having aU 
the rights of proper manhood : like them, they enjoin 
subjection and obedience to the master: like them, 
they put the servant under the authority of the 
higher law of obedience to Grod : and like them, they 
refer to the relation of servant and master, but con- 
tain no allusion to the relation of slave and owi^r. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

INFEEErrCES AND REMARKS SCOOESTED BY FORE- 
OOINQ EXPOSmOIfS. 

Ik regard to these several paesageB of Scripture' 
vliicli we have been examining from the writings 
of Fan], we wish to remark here, that there are 
two or three oonsiderationa in reference to them, 
taken aa a whole, and as containing the instructions 
of the New Testament addressed particularly to 
serrante, to which special attention is invited. 

1. All these paasagea manifestly refer to the same 
subject, and contain substantially the same instruc- 
tions and directions. These passages all plainly 
relate to one and the same thing : and the directions 
in them are precisely similar. 

2. Kow, if Paul meant slaves in these passages, 
it is very singular that he did not say slaves. He 
was not afraid to say " men-stealers" when he meant 
that. He uses the word dorJXo;, doulos, in connec- 
tions and relations where the sense can not possibly 
be slave. His general usage of the word is clearly 
in the sense of sefvant, and not in the sense of slave. 
In the £rst line even in his Epistle to the Eomans, 
his first Epistle in order in the New Testament, 
he uses it in this sense: "Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ." Now, it is very singular that he should 
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use this same word, without qualification, in the 
different and specific sense of slave, whenever he give* 
direetiont to servants, and nowhere else. This is 
very strange indeed. But if these passages refer 
specifically to slaves, this is precisely what he has 
done. This would convict him of the moat wonder- 
ful literary &eak that ever was perpetrated, at least 
by an inspired writer. For it was just as easy for 
him to say slaves in language that meant slaves, as 
it was for him to say slaves in language that meant 
servajits. 

3. If Paul, in all these passages, does use the word 
doitXoz, dotUoi, in the limited, specific sense of slave, 
as most of the commentators interpret and expound, 
and if Peter, also, in his one single direction to serv- 
ants, means slaves, as many understand, then we 
have not one solitary direction or exhortation to 
any other class or classes of servants, as such, in the 
entire New Testament. Paul, the great "ApoaUa 
and chief writer of the New Testament, gives re- 
peated directions to slaves, but not one direction 
whatever to servants of any sort : for a slave is not 
necessarily a servant, any more than a horse-jockey's 
horses are all actually employed in service. Paul, 
guided by the unerring wisdom of inspiration, 
singles out slaves, and commands and exhorts them, 
but has not one word of instruction, command, or 
exhortation, in all his writings, for any or all of 
the multiplied and various classes of unchattelized 
servants to be found in aU the world, or in any age. 
This' is very singular indeed. It is strange, indeed, 
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that the pen of inspiration, writing for the inBtnic- 
tion of the world in all coming time, should be very 
particular to tell slaves to obey their owners — a 
direction against which, in its unqvialified sense, 
human reason utterly rebels, as much as it would 
against .the command to pirate captives to obey their 
pirate masters — but should entirely overlook all 
other servants and classes of servants. Husbands 
and wives ; parents and children ; rulers and sub- 
jects; brethren and brethren; teachers and taught; 
elder and younger ; and, at last, but quite prominent, 
according to this interpretation, slavee and oumera, 
are all commanded ajid exhorted ; but servants and 
masters of all sorts and classes are skipped over in 
profound silence. Those that can beheve this, must 
find reasons for their belief as best they can. We 
believe no such thing. We believe meet fully that 
mcutere and aervanU, and not elavea and cncnere, are 
the subjects of discourse and of command in all these 
passages which we have been examining. 

4. The absurdity of making douloq, doulos, mean 
tlave, may be illustrated. The word "bread" is fre- 
quently used in the Bible. Lil^e douio;, dotdos, it 
is a general term, and is so used as to imply sanc- 
tion of the use of bread as an article of food. But 
" bread may either be made of the flour of wheat, 
of rye, of barley, of corn, of oats; or it may be 
made of the starch of the potato, or of various other 
farinaceous vegetables; it may be made even of 
bran, even of spurred rye, than which few poisons 
are more destructive to health, or fatal to the lifo 
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of maji. Moreover, the eame may be fennented or 
unfermented — debased by the mixtore of inautri- 
tious ingrediente, and even of tlie most deadly 
poiaons ; but however made, or of whatever made, it 
is still coiled bread. But becauae it is bo calldd, are 
ve to believe, when bread iB ^joken of in terms" 
which imply commendation and aanctioa of its toe, 
" that among all the kinds of bread which exist, the 
very vilest of them is had in contemplation" and 
especially and specifically meant ? " Or because the 
Qse of bread," as the word is employed in the Bible, 
is impliedly or expressly "sanctioned in the Bible, 
sanctioned habitually, sanctioned even at the com- 
munion-table, -are we to believe that " " that sort of 
bread which is known to be destructive of health 
and even of life"* is the particular kind of bread 
which is specifically and expressly meant and sanc- 
tioned? Such conclusion would be preposterous, 
absurd, and ridiculous. But this caae is precisely 
analagous to the use of dodio^, doulos, tervant, in 
the New Testament. "Bread" is a general term: 
iouioi, doulos, eervant, is a general term: it ia no 
more absurd to single out the vilest and most poi- 
sonous kind of bread, and affirm that that was tba 
bread which was used and sanctioned at the com* 
munion-table when Christ himself presided in per- 
son, than it is to single out the vilest and most 
villainous kind of servitude that Heaven's roUing 
sun ever shone upon, as Conybeare and Howson, 
and a multitude of other commentators of less learn" 

• Pn*. Bon, D. T>. 
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ing and note have actually done, and affirm that 
that was the particular kind of aeryitnde meant in 
all the passages where Fanl speaks of the duties of 
servants and masters. Such a procedure is totally 
unwarranted, preposterous, and absurd. 

&. This view which we have taken of the sense 
and usage of iouXoz, dovloa, servarU, in the Pauline 
writings, is confirmed by direct, incidental testimony 
from his own pen. Very fortunately he has given 
UB, quite clearly, in his Epiatle to the Galatians, his 
idea of a servant. It correaponds exactly with the 
Abrahamic and Jewish idea of a servant. In Gal 
iv : 1, it is written : " Now I say. That the heir, as 
long as he is a child, differeth nothing &om a serv- 
ant, though he be lord of all." No man in his 
senses would ever make such a comparison aa this, 
if servant meant slave. Nc slaveholder ever thought 
of making such a statement as this, as to the equality 
of his slaves with his children. The subjection of 
the child and heir iu the household never is like 
that of the slave. It" "differeth" from it totally. 
But it is very like that of the free, unchattelized 
servant in the Hebrew household, patterned after 
the old Abrahamic type, with its "justice and judg- 
ment." This was Paul's idea of servant. This ia 
the idea that we are to attach to the word servant 
when it occurs in his writings. 
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CHAPTEa XXI. 

EXP03ITI0H OF 1 PETER, III 18. 
m 

There is one other passage, whicL is found in the 
First Epistld of Peter, which speaba of the duties 
of servants. This is sometimes quoted as belonging 
to the same class with the passages which we have 
examined in the writings of Paul. On account of 
its different phraseology in the original Greek, some 
writers have given it a different signification and 
application. Some quote it as referring to slavery, 
others reject it as having nothing to do with slavery. 

We will endeavor to present, in few words, what 
we understand to be its true meaning and bearing 
upon the subject before us. 

The passage is as follows : " Servants, be subject to 
youT masters with all fear ; not onlj to the good and 
gentle, but also to the frowaxd." 

1. In regard to this passage, it may be remarked, ' 
in the first place, that the form of the passage is 
general. The pronoun "your" is not in the original 
text. The sense may be expressed in this way: 

" Let the servants be subject to the masters." 

2. In the second place, it is to be noticed, that 
this direction is found in immediate connection with 
other general directions touching the relations of 
life. Before it we have, in the thirteenth verse and 
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onward, directions in regard to the duty of obeying 
civil magistrates. Following it, in the next chapter, 
wivea and husbands are addressed. The passage 
which we are ezaioining is the only passage in this 
epistle which refers to the duties of servants. It is 
nfitnral, therefore, to suppose that Peter, in- this 
passage, is speaking of servants in the general sense : 
and it is very unnatural to suppose that, while the 
whole epistle is remarkable for ito universality, he 
has, in this passa^, singled out a particular kind of 
servants, and laid injunctions upon them, and left 
all other servants entirely out of the aoconnt. He 
speaks of civil rulers and subjects, and gives gen- 
eral directions — directions applicable to all rulers 
and subjects. He speaks of wives and husbands, 
and gives directions in the same way. It would 
seem almost morally certain that, in speaking of 
servante and masters, he would use these terms in 
tiie same general sense. We certainly think he has 
done this. 

3. But the terms used by Peter, in this pasB^e, 
are different from those oaed by Paul in speaking 
of servants and masters, and are such as can not, 
with any propriety, be referred to slaves and 
owners. The word, in the original Greek, which is 
translated "iervantt" is not SouXoc, douloi, which is 
the word Paul uses, but another word, (olxirai, dke- 
tai,) whose proper meaning is one liviTig in the same 
house, or hotue-cotnpanion.* The word for "mastera" 
is the same as in Titus, ii : 9, and, as there, denotei 
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the head of a family, paterfamilias.* This corres- 
ponds exactly with the Hebrew idea of servant and 
master : serrant, an attach^ of the household ; mas- 
ter, the family head, or chief. Peter, being thor- 
oughly a Jew, and having leas acquaintance with 
Gentiles and Gentile literature than Paul, would be 
very likely to use the word oexirrjz, oiketeet, house- 
companion, instead of 8otiio(:, dotdot, to mean 
servant. This is the true Abrahamic-Hebrew idea 
of servant. This was Peter's idea of Bervant, and 
hence he has selected words and langu^e in the 
Greek that very nicely and beautifully express, not 
the Boman or Grecian idea of servant, but the pore, 
native Jewish idea with which he was familiar, and 
to which he had always been accustomed. Failing 
to notice or recognize this important fact, many 
writers have been much puzzled to understand 
exactly what Peter meant in this passage. It is 
very harsh and arbitrary, indeed, nay, utterly inad- 
missible, to apply this language to chattel slavery. 
It is, also, very tame ^d narrow to refer this only 
passage in Peter's epistle which speaks of the 
duties of servants, to domestic, kitchen servants, as 
some commentators have. Neither of these inter- 
pretations is at all satisfactory. In our judgment, 
Peter uses the language he employs in this passage 
in an enlarged, general sense. The words are Greek, 
the sense Hebrew, Souae-eompanion, or, rather, 
household-companion, is much the true Hebrew 
idea of servant, Peter, being altogether a Jew, and 
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having Iiad altogether a Hebrew education, would 
be very sure to select this identical language to 
designate servants in the general aenae ; while Paul, 
having more acquaintance with foreign cuatoms and 
literature, and writing to and for foreigners, would 
be more likely to select SovXo^, doulos, a term in 
the Greek more general, and one that would un- 
equivocally cover the whole ground of servitude. 
The English translators, therefore, were entirely 
correct in retaining the word " servant," and in 
giving the passage a general signification, as they 
have, in our English Bible. The passage unques- 
tionably refers to servitude in the general, right- 
eous, Hebrew sense, and has not the remotest 
reference to chattel slavery. It relates to servants 
and masters, and contains no allusion whatever to 
slaves and owners. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

EECAPITOLATION AND CONCLUSIONS. 

1. In this examination of the New Testament, we 
have seen that if the writers thereof had conformed 
simply to the proprieties of classic usage, their use 
of 8ouXo^, doidos, which is the word they OBually 
employ to denote servant, must have been as a gen- 
eral term. They would have used this word not in 
a specific, but in a general sense, corresponding with 
our English word servant. 

2. We have also seen, that if they had followed 
Hebrew ideas, usages, and customs, as native Jews, 
they would surely have used douio^, doidos, in 
a general eense, and not in the specific sense of 
slave. 

3. We have further seen, from an extended and 
careful examination of various passages in which 
this word occuTB, that their actual use of it is in the 
genend sense — a sense corresponding with the sense 
of our word servant in English, and that it utterly 
forbids the specific sense of slave. 

4. By a similar examination, we have seen that 
the writers of the Kew Testament never modify thia 
term so as to give it the specific sense of slave. Or 
at leaflt that it is not so modified in any of the pas- 
sages that give directions to servants and maatdrs. 
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Withoat Bocli modification, auch eense is entirely 
inadmissible. 

5. Thare were other better terms at hand in the 
Greek language to use for elave, which they might 
have used, and which they were not a&aid to use, 
aa is manifest firom 1 Tim. i: 10. 

6. Furthermore, we have seen that the directions 
given in the passages where aervanti and Jtiastere are 
spoken of, are perfectly consonant with the general 
and righteous relation of master and servant, but 
utterly inconsistent with the different and narrower 
relation of slave and owner : that they elevate, sanc- 
tify, and make safe the former, while to the latter 
they are totally impracticable, or fatally destructive. 

7. Hence, ike conclusion is inevitable and irre- 
sistible, that the writers of the New Testament use 
the word imiJtoz, douloa, which ia the only word 
used in the New Testament that is supposed to mean 
dave, universally in its general sense — a sense cor- 
responding with the signification of our English 
word tervajU, and never in the specific sensa of 
glave. The foregoing considerations, established be- 
yond all contradiction, make this conclusion irre- 
fragable. Our English translation is faithful and 
correct in this matter. Wherever the word aervant 
occurs, the true meaning is servant, and not alave. 
8o of the word rnaater : wherever it occurs it means 
master, and not slave-owner. 

Now, if Faul and the writers of the New Testa- 
ment used these terms which we have been examin- 
ing in a general sense, the relation which they had 
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in mind in the use of these terms, must have beea 
the relation of servant and masUr, and not the re- 
lation of slare and owner, pirate and captive, or any 
other such different and specific relation. This is 
self-evident, 

1. It is also manifest that, since they used these 
terms very frequently, and without modification, and 
in numerous leading instances where any other sense 
is inadmissihle, they always referred, in the use of 
these terms, to the aame relation. There is nothing 
in their use of these terms to indicate that they did 
not use them in a uniform sense in this respect; 
namely, as always pointing to one and the same 
relation. The relation, therefore, of servant and 
master, and not the relation of slave and- owner, is 
always the relation which is contemplated whenever 
these terms occur in the New Testament. 

2. Hence, whenever directions are given to serv- 
ants and mastere, the relation assumed and recog- 
nized is not and can not be the relation of slave and 
owner, hut that of servant and master. In all these 
directions this is the relation contemplated. There 
is no avoiding this conclusion, from the facts and 
demonstrations presented. 

3. It is also this relation aa a right relation. In 
all the passages in the New Testament which give 
directions to servants and masters, the relation im- 
plied in these terms is plainly assumed, and recog- 
nized, and treated, as a right and proper relation. 
It is in vain to deny this, as oLany anti-slavery men 
have done. The directions themselves manifestly 

19 
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euitemplate the continaance of the relation, and 
that it may be righteously sustained by both parties. 
But, ainca this relation is the righteons relation at 
•errant and master, and not the unrighteous relation 
of slave and owner, its full recognition as righteous, 
by Uie inspired writers, is altogether proper. This 
recognition rona through the New Testament. The 
relation which is recognized in all those passages 
which give directions to servants and masters, is the 
relation of servant and master, and that as a right 
and proper relation. 

4. Bat it must be that relation with all netdfvl 
limitatioru, as we have already seen. The relation 
of servant and master has its limitations. These 
limitations are always aesamed whenever the rela- 
tion itself is referred to. The relation must be 
righteously sustained. All relations spoken of in 
the Bible have their limitations in the same way. 
The parental relation, for example, is a right one : it 
is everywhere assumed and recognized as such, in the 
Bible. It has its limitations, however. It must be 
righteously sustained. As the man hath not power 
in himself without the woman, it ia right for the 
man to seek to become a father by the help of soma 
one chosen woman. But the Bible would not sanc- 
tion his seeking to become a father with every 
woman whom he might chance to meet. The pro- 
priety of the parental relation in itself would, by no 
means, give him that latitude. It has its righteooa 
limitations. Bo has the righteous relation of servi- 
tude—the relation of servant and master. The 
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Bible recognizea its propriety, aa it does all other 
right relations within the circle of these limitations : 
but never outside of them. This is assumed and 
implied in all the passages in the Kew Testament 
which give directions to servants and masters. 

5. Hence there is not, in any of these passages, 
the remotest sanction, tolerance, or sufferance given 
either to slaveholding, or to the system of slavery, 
or to the relation of slave and owner. The relation 
spoken of is another relation entirely. It does not 
include the relation of slave and owner, and can 
never be stretched to embrace it, /( is a separate 
matter entirely: a somewhat not implied or con- 
templated in these passages, and with which they 
have nothing to do. If, in addition to the relation 
of master and servant, servants should be forced to 
sustain the relation of breeding harlots to their 
masters, this would be a matter entirely distinct 
irom, and not at all implied in, the relation of master 
and servant, and not ialling under the same rules. 
Such servants would be obliged to get along with 
this extraneous oppression and wrong as best tfaey 
might: but these commands, addressed to them aa 
servants, would have no application to them as har- 
lots. So of any other abuse. So of the relation of 
chattelhood. If the master should force the servant 
into the relation of slavery, in addition to that of 
servant, and make a chattel slave of him, this would 
be a new and extra relation not implied, or con- 
templated, or recognized at all in these directions to 
servants and inaaterB. They refer to tiie relation 
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of servant and master, and have aothlDg to do with 
ike other relation of Blave and owner. 

6. Hence again, since no such sanction, tolerance, 
or sufferance is elsewhere found in the New Testa- 
ment, there is absolutely not the least shadow of 
sanction, toleration, or sufferance given to slavery, 
or to slaveholding, or to the relation of slave and 
owner, anywhere in the New Testament. Nothing 
nearer to this is sanctioned in the New Testament 
than unchatteUzed servitude, always guarded by 
righteous limitations. Of chattel slavery, the New 
Testament knows nothing, except as it learns from 
the Old Testament, that it is capital crime. The 
relation of servant and master is as frequently 
alluded to in the New Testament writings as any 
other relation ; and it is uniformly so alluded to as 
to give it sanction as being right and proper. Ac- 
cording to their teachings, this relation is rightly 
sustained when servants obey the directions of their 
masters, and when masters give unto their servants 
that which is just and equal. This makes the New 
Testament consistent with itself, and consistent with 
tiie great and eternal principles of rectitude and 
right which are laid down in the Word of Qoi, and 
recognised in the human intelligence. 

Does any one inquire, "What, then, are the par- 
ticular teachings of the New Testament on the sub- 
ject of slavery ? " The answer is easy and brief. 
The Old Testament, from the beginning, had recog- 
nized the relation of master and servant as a right 
relation. It had, in the Mosaic code, legislated on 
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this subject ao aa to, protect and do justice to both 
master and aerrant. The relation of slave and 
owner it had set down, with terrible brevity, in the 
category of capital crimes. Ex, xxi ; ih — " And he 
that Btealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be 
found in hia hand, he shall surely be put to death." 
This, under the very shadow of Mount Sinai, while 
the earth still quaked greatly beneath the footsteps of 
the Almighty Jehovah. Deut. xxiv: 7 — "If a man 
be found stealing any of his brethren of the children 
of Israel, and maketh merchandise of him, or selleth 
him; then that thief shall die; and thou shalt put 
evil away from among you." Aa capital "evil" 
it always treated it. This was sufficient. The New 
Testament finds the matter right there, and leaves 
it right there. The chattelizing of human beings is 
one of those gross crimes condemned by every pre- 
cept and principle of Grod's law, and by every senti- 
ment of right in the human reason, in regard to 
which nothing further, particular, and special needed 
to be said. 

According to Paul, in his First Epistle to Timothy, 
i: 10, the Old Testament law on this subject was 
made for those who perpetrated the crime in all 
ages of the world. This was enough. Many forma 
of groas crime are passed over in silence by the 
writers of the New Testament, so far as any special 
or particular designation is concerned. Piracy, both 
as a system and as particular wickedness, is not so 
much as once named by them. Paul certainly could 
not have been ignorant of its wide-spread existenca 
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in those times. No special directions are given to ~ 
those who should become the victims of piratical 
plunder or ^ptore : and no special directions are 
given in regard to the duties growing out of the 
existence of piracy, or the relation of piracy. Piracy 
is as much a system as slavery is^ Bat the very 
silence of the New Testament in regard to such 
gross enormities, especially after the Old Testament 
has spoken, and the voice of Jehovah from Mount 
Sinai stands recorded there, is more terribly expres* 
sive than any additional utterances could be. This 
silence proclaims to all the world that all Ood has 
to say of chattel slavery is, that it is a capital 
crime 1 The very brevity of this legislation gives 
it a fearfiil significance. With this brief, direct, 
unequivocal legislation, the Old Testament disposes 
of this matter : the New Testament, fully endorsing 
this legislation, in 1 Tim. i : 10, has nothing more 
to add. Without multiplying words, both Testa- 
ments promptly shake their garments of all com- 
plicity with, and sanction of, chattel slavery. Both 
alike treat and condemn it as capital crime. 
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CHAPTER Xmt. 

tPEOIAL CHAPTBE OS THE TWO BEIATIOHS (1) OF 
8ERVA1TT i^SD UASTER, AND (2) OF SLAVE ABD 

owiraa. 

A. LATE writer on the subject of slavery remarks, 
' that "The Mo&aic statutes respecting the relation of 
master and slave are obviously modifications and 
amendments of a previously existing common law, 
and are designed to ameliorate the condition of the 
slave, to protect him from oppression, and to pro- 
mote the gradual disuse and abolition of slavery." * 
Other writers have seen very clearly that both the 
Patriarchal history and the Mosaic code speak and 
treat of servants and masters, ajid hence of servi- 
tude, as an existing state of things. This has been 
already noticed in examining particular passages 
of Scripture in the Mosaic writings. The Patri- 
archal history refers to, and speaks of, servitude, 
aervanta and masters, as familiar matters, well 
understood, and belonging to the settled arrange- 
ments of society. The Mosaic code proceeds to 
legislate about servitude, eervanta and masters as 
Bomething already existing, and with which the 
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people for whom that code wa3 given were latniliar. 
Of this there can be no doubt. The great mistake, 
however, of the qnotation above, and with moat 
writers on the subject of Bible servitude, lies in 
making the relation involved in these references to 
servitude, servants and masters, the relation of alave 
and ovmer, instead of the relation of servant and 
master. It has been already fully shown, we trust, 
in the progress of this work, that the relation im- 
plied in the allusions to servitude, servants and 
^masters, in the Patriarchal history; the relation 
contemplated in the Mosaic legislation concerning 
servitude, servants and masters; and the relation 
recognized in the instructions given to servants and 
masters, in the New Testament, are one and the 
same relation ; and that that relation is the relation 
of servant and master, and not the other relation 
of slave and owner. But we wish here to condense 
and sum up the argument, and present it in short 
space before the eye of the reader. 

1. It is abundantly proved and admitted, that 
the words themselves that are translated servant 
and master, and the terras bought and told, as used 
in the Mosaic writings, determine nothing as to the 
condition into which those were introduced who 
were thus bought and sold, and spoken of as serv- 
ants. A candid and thorough examination demon- 
strates this, as Dr. Barnes, Dr. Cheever, and other 
learned men have fully shown. In Old Testament 
usage, these terms were entirely appropriate to &ee 
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men, freely applied to persons who could cot liaTS 
been chattel alaves. The words aod terma used, 
therefore, decide nothing as to the relation of the 
persons to whom they are appUed. These terms 
are jnat as applicable to free servants aa to slave 
servants. 

2. In the Patriarchal history, and in the Mosaic 
code, the master is never called owner, and the 
servant is never described aa property beyond hia 
services. This can be accounted for only on the 
Bopposition that the relation contemplated was the 
relation of master and servant, and not the relation 
of slave and owner. If this latter had been the 
relation contemplated, it would certainly have been 
specifically designated. 

3. The condition into which servants were intro- 
dnced, and the manner in which they were held 
and treated, have all the marks and characteristics 
which belong to a condition of free,, unchattelized 
servitude, and none of the characteristics which 
belong to the peculiar condition of chattel slaves. 
This fsict, which is incontrovertible, really settles 
the whole question. For the real question ia not 
how servants in the Patriarchal households, and 
under the Mosaic code, came to be servants there; 
but how they were held when there: aa free serv- 
ants, or aa slave servants? Now, it is incontos- 
tible that Abraham's treatment of his servants was 
ntterly inconsistent with a state of slavery, and 
consifltent only with a state of freedom : and that 
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tii« regulations of the Mosaic code are totally incofi* 
sistwit with a state of slavery, and consistent only 
with a state of freedom. The relation implied, 
therefore, in both cases, must have been the relatioa 
of servant and master, and not the relation of slave 
and owner. 

4. The concomitants of slavery are totally want- 
ing in the subsequent history of the Jews. Chattel 
slavery always trails along with itself a horrible 
gaikg of barbarous accompaniments. It never exists 
without these. These never appear in Jewish his- 
tory. ServMits are never called tlavee. In every 
other nation under heaven, where servants are made 
tlavea, they are sore to get the title : they are called 
slaves. The word servant never came to have a 
degraded sense: the degraded sense which goes 
along with the word slave, and which it inevitably 
would have had, if servants had been slaves. Thers 
is no selling of servants. There is no hunting of 
fugitive slaves. A civil police, to keep slaves in 
subjection, never t^pears. Slave auctions never 
appear. A slave traffic never appears. Slave whip- 
pings never appear. Slave rebellions never appear. 
The degraded slave class in society never appears. 
In short, not one characteristic ijoncomitant of chat- 
tel slavery ever appears in all the history of the 
Jewish nation. The relation did not exist among 
them, and hence its concomitants are not to b« 
found. 

5. So, if ve go back and trace the history of th* 
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servitude which descended in the Hebrew line from 
the Patriarchs who lived soon after th6 flood, we 
shall see that it tnuet have been the free servitude 
of servant and roaster, and not the servitude of slave 
and owner. It came down from a period when chat- 
tel slavery was utterly impossible. It has been de- 
monstrated that in the Patriarchal households it was 
free servitude. It is equally manifest that this same 
free servitude was the servitude which Moses found 
among the Jews, and to which he adapted his legis- 
lation. Precisely the same language is used in the 
Patriarchal history, and in the Mosaic code, in de- 
scribing the servitude referred to. It is everywhere 
referred to as one and the same thing. In its origin 
it must have been the servitude whose relation is 
tiiat of servant and master, and not the relation of 
slave and owner. In its descent along the line of 
Jewish history, there is no evidence that it ever 
became any thing else. This is the relation that 
is everywhere implied and contemplated in the 
legislation of the Mosaic code on the subject of 
servitude. 

6. Hence, throughout the Old Testament, all tres- 
pass upon manhood rights, against servants, or any 
one else, all oppression, in every form, is denounced, 
and against it the most terrible judgments ore threat- 
ened. The relation of servant and master is every- 
where recognized and acknowledged as right and 
proper; but all injustice, all trespass upon the inal- 
ienable rights of man, all oppression, is rebuked and 
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deDoanced. This consists with the righteous rela-' 
tion of servant and master, but is totally inconsistent 
with the relation of slave and owner. The relation 
of servant and master coneista with the preservatioa 
of the full dignity of individual manhood and ita 
inalienable rights, intact and inviolable. The relar 
tion of slave and owner implies the subvereion of 
that dignity, and the destruction of those rights. 
The relation of servant and master, therefore, is con- 
sistent with the denunciations of God's Word against 
injustice and oppression : while the relation of slave 
and owner will not admit of such denunciations. 

7. The servitude, therefore, which is recognized 
and sanctioned in the Patriarchal history, and of 
which Qod testified that it was according to justice 
and righteous judgment, (Gen. xviii: 19,} and that 
servitude which Moses found among the Israelites, 
which he regulated, and to which he adapted his 
legislation — were one and the same thing : the servi- 
tude found in the righteous relation of servant and 
master, and not that which is found in the relation 
of slave and owner. To this latter relation Moses 
devotes two verses, locating it, by a changeless record 
and statute, among capital crimes. — (Ex. xid: 16, 
and Deut. ixiv: 7.) 

8. In perfect harmony with all this, is the manner 
in which the New Testament treats the same subject. 
The righteous relation of servant and master appears 
on almost every page, and is everywhere recc^nized 
and sanctioned as right and proper. The other rela- 
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tion of slave and owner ia left where the Old Testa- 
ment leaves it: a, capital crime. As such, Paul 
alludes to it once in 1 Tim., i: 10. It is said to be 
alluded to once id the Revelation. Whether it is 
elsewhere referred to in the New Testament, we do 
not know. This, then, is our conclusion : That the 
relation of unchattelized servitude runs through the 
Bible, and is everywhere recognized and sanctioned 
as a right and proper relation: that the relation 
of slave and owner is put in the catalogue of other 
gross crimes, and is dispatched in two or three 
verses and is there left. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

KEASOK WHY SO FEW DIRECTIOKS QIVEH TO MAS- 
TERS AHD BEEVANTS — OK WHAT QEOUITD THESE 
DIBECTIONS ARE OOOD FOB SLATES AND SLAVE- 
HOLDERS — SLAVEHOLDERS AND THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCHES. 

The reason why our Savior gives uo specific di- 
rectione to servants and masters, as such, and why so 
few such directions are to be found anywhere in the 
New Testament is, that the Bible everywhere exalts 
the individual man, and always contemplates each 
child of Adam, without i-espect of persons, as an 
icdividoal. Intimate son and heir of rationality and 
immortality. It goes back of society distinctions 
and prejudices, and counts each soul a child and 
creature of God. It is no respecter of persons. It 
commands ^1 people to call no man master; and it 
commands them to honor all men. What it says, is 
addressed to every child of Adam, as God's creature, 
for whom Christ died, and valued by him above all 
price, as a rational, immorttd sonl. 

And BO the whole Bible is addressed to masters, 
and the whole of it to servants. There is not one 
Bible for masters, and anotiter for servants. God's 
Bible thinks just as highly of servants as it does of 
masters, and places them both entirely on a level. 
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And the great object in wliat few apecific directiona 
are given, is to remind both servants and masters of 
this fact. Both are put under the same law, and the 
directions are concluded with the pregnant declara* 
tion that God is no respecter of peraous. 

And when the dust and cob-web gatherings of 
moth-eaten superstitions are fullj wiped off from the 
Sacred page, the whole Bible is found to be one con- 
tinued thundering cannonade ^;ainst all trespass 
npon manhood rights. No particular, specific direc- 
tions are really needed either for servants or mas- 
ters, except to remind them that the great law of 
benevolence applies to them, belongs to them, and is 
the rule of action for them both. And, it is remark- 
able that this is exactly the character of the few 
directions that are given to them. Both are, alike, 
as we have seen, pat under this great higher law: 
masters to obey it, by giving to the servants that 
which is just and equal ; and servants to be under 
the directioQ of the masters, and reader the service 
due cheerfully and uprightly. These &cts charac- 
terize the directions in every case ; the great object 
being to apply the great higher law of universal, 
impartial, unselfish good-will to the parties con- 
cerned. The relation of servant and master is right 
and proper : that relation is rightly sustained when 
sustained according to this higher law. 
' In regard to the other relation of slave and owner : 
(1.) It is an unrighteous, abnormal relation — a 
" violence" to all l&w and fitness not to be tolerated 
for a single m(»nent, (2.) And secondly, all the 
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dtrectionB given to maeterB and servants axe in 
direct conflict with it : not adapted to that relation, 
nor designed for it. Tliey can be applied to it only 
aa yon apply irater to fire, to annihilate it. 

The way is now' prepared for ua to see clearly the 
gronnd on which the directions given to servants 
are good also for slaves. Most of these directions 
are good for slaves, considered as servants with the 
super-added oppressions and abuses of slavery im- 
posed upon them. While they continue in this con- 
dition, obedience is; undoubtedly, expedient and wise 
for them. But the slave is not under the least 
obligation to his master as owTier. The ownership 
itself is contraband and wicked, and imposes not the 
least obligation upon the slave. Whatever of obli- 
gation there may be in the case, rests solely on the 
ground of expediency, and not at all on the ground 
of any thing due the slaveholder. In the relation 
of servant and master, the servant is under obliga- 
tion to the master to render obedience on the ground 
of tiie relation he sustains to him as servant In 
the relation of slave and owner, the slave is under 
no obligation whatever to render obedience to the 
owner on the ground of that relation. No slave 
under heaven owes the owner a single particle of 
duty, or service, or obedience, or respect, because ' 
he is a slave. This is a ground upon which obliga- 
tion never grows. It may be expedient for the slave 
to render peaceful obedience : that is, the slave may 
be under obligation to hiTnsdf to render obedience ; 
he may be under obligation to the general good to 
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do ao. JuBt aa & captire in a. den of tigers might 
be nnder obligation to himself and the general good 
to "play 'possum," or do any thing else n6t in 
itself wrong, that might appear expedient. But the 
tiger's paws and jaws would impose no obligation 
upon him to be submissive. And jaet aa a victim 
of the Bomiah Inqnisition might be under obligation 
to himself and the gener^ good to he passive and 
obedient, ajid to exhibit a Christian spirit. But he 
would be under no obUgation to his tormentors to 
render either service or obedience. Heitber is due 
to them, and they have no claim upon either. So 
of the slave in regard to hia owner. He owes nothing 
to him as owner. If he were a free, voluntary serv- 
ant, under pay, with acknowledged manhood, then 
he would owe obedience and service, on the ground 
<jf the relation which he sustained to his master. 
But this relation never covers the other relation of 
stave and owner : it never implies any portion of it, 
and never has any thing to do with it: it never 
carriee any of its obligations over into it. 

We can see, also, how these direotiona which aPa 
given to masters are good also for daveholdera. If 
slaveholders are to be contempkted as slaveholdiug 
masters, and their slaves as servants, ihea these di- 
rections apply, and they demand of the master to 
give unto his servants that which is just and equal. 
This instantly abolishes, annihilates, and puts a final 
end to chattel slavery. The first "just and equal" 
thing which the alaveholding master is to do in r«- 
gard to hi« slave servants is, to cieue at oqm tod 
20 
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forever to reg&rd, or treat, or hold them as chattel 
slaves. He caD not even begin to obey these dirac- 
tions without doing that. And that is immediate 
and complete emancipation and abolition to the full. 
In theae directions, as applied to elaveholding mas- 
tera, is to be found the only perfect abolition precept 
we have ever seen, except that one given from Mases 
in more general terms, namely, "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." If slaveholders go into the 
category of masters, and allow their slaves to come 
into the relation of servants, then the Divine Statute 
instantly meets them: "Masters give unto the serv- 
ants that which is just and equal," instantly annihil- 
ating the slavery, and elevating both slaves and 
slaveholders into the righteous relation of servants 
and masters, with mutually acknowledged manhood, 
and with mutual respect for each other's rights as 
hretlu*en of the same stock, and children of the 
same Father. This is God's legislation to. slave- 
holders considered as masters. It is not civil legis- 
lation indeed, hut moral legislation that is direct, 
perfect, and final. There is in it no dodging, no 
circumlocution, no softening of terms, no artifice to 
conceal the thing intended. It ia simple, plain, per- 
sonal, conclusive, and final. 

And God's legislation to slaveholders, considered 
as slaveholders, ia also as direct and conclusive. It 
has stood upon the Divine Record for all people to 
read and understand for more than three thousand 
years. "And ho that etealeth a man, and selleth 
him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely 
be put to death." 
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"We can also see what ground there is for suppos- 
ing that alaveholdera were admitted to the primitive 
churches. There is just no ground at all. "But 
were there not 'believing masters' in the primitive 
churches?" Yes: bat no believing slaveholders. 
There ia not a hint in the Hew Testament that slave- 
owners were admitted to the primitive churches, 
any more than there ia that the bread used at the 
Lord's Supper was made of spurred rye, and wet up 
with a decoction of hen-bane, " Believing masters" 
were admitted to the primitive churches, as they 
always have been, and still are, all over Christen- 
dom. Believing slave-owners constitute a class of 
God and mammon worshipers not described in the 
New Testament history. " Believing maaters," who 
have the true love of God and man in their hearts, 
and who, consequently, fiilly acknowledge the equal 
manhood of their servants, and give uuto them, in 
all respects, that which ia just and equal, are alwa3fs 
proper subjects for admission to the Christian Church. 
They make good members of it. Slave-owners con- 
stitute another elaea of people entirely. We have 
never yet seen any evidence that there ever was 
any room in the primitive churches for any such 
people. Any master who was also a slave-owner, in 
the modern property sense, who should come under 
the rules, regulations, and teachings of the primitive 
churches, must, of necessity, inatantly drop his elave- 
ownership, and be simply an honest master. The 
door was altogether too narrow to admit the former, 
but readily admitted the latter. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
SLAVERY AS A "SYSTEM," OR "nrsTrrnTroK," 

People sometimes confuse their minds with the 
sound of the wordi " system " and " institution." 
Somehow, to them, the application of these words 
to slavery seems to change the whole aspect of it. 
They seem to have the impression that slavery, as 
a system, as an institution, in some way, and at 
some time, got imposed upon our Soathem couotry 
much as the Ahnighty imposed night and day upon 
the earth. They unwittingly ima^ne that it is a 
sort of necessity, a domestic necessity, an institu- 
tional necessity, an organic necessity, so imposed 
that individual action and responsibility are mostly 
absorbed in the system. As a system, as an insti- 
tution, they are unable to see how it can be touched, 
or how it can be managed, or how it can be got 
rid of, till its proper, providential moulting aeaaon 
regularly arrives, in due order. 

But, pray, what is this system of slavery made 
up of? Why, it is all made up simply of individual 
tlaveholdinff. It is nothing more nor less than 
combined, iudividual iniquity. There is no system 
about it, except multiplied, individual slaveholding. 
Jt is an institution of multiplied, individual crime, 
just as piracy is an institution on tb« high seas, 
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jnflt as licentiousness is au institution in our larga 
citieR, and just as theft was an institution among 
the Lacedsemonians. Any iniquity becomes nn insti- 
tution when a good many people perpetrate it, aiid 
Beek to keep each other in countenance in the per- 
petration ; and it becomes a, decided institution when 
the civil law is laid under contribution to regulate 
it and sustain it. And this ia all the system, all 
the institution, there is about slavery. As idready 
intimated, it is nothing more nor less than indi- 
vidual slaveholding : it is all made up of individual 
slaveholding. It is imposed upon the slavehcdder 
just as piracy is imposed upon the pirate, and just 
as licentiousness is imposed upon the rake. It is a 
deception to talk of it as a sort of irresponsible 
necessity of things, in the shape of iw institation 
or system. 

But multitudes of peopls greatly deceive them- 
selves in their thinkings and sayings on this subject, 
by contemplating slavery as a system, or institution, 
A system is a soulless irresponsibility ; so is an in- 
stitution. Hence the Bible never speaks of slavery 
as' a system. It never tella us how uiy form of 
iniquity, as a system, is to be managed. It deals 
with the individual man, the individual soul, and 
hence with individual iniquity. Amid ^e amoke 
and thunder of Sinai, and the fearful quakings of 
the mount beneath the tread of the Great EterAal, 
it speaks, face to face, to every child of Adam as an 
individual creature of God, capable of hearing for 
himself, "And he that stealeth a man, ajid selleth 
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him, or if be be found in his hand, he shall surely 
be put to death 1 " Here is universal law, and yet 
80 couched as to be universally particular. The 
precept is as broad aa the universe, yet so individ- 
ualized as to lay its firm grasp upon each single 
sooL This is Bible wisdom. Its precepts sweep 
the noiverse, and yet skip no man. It never fires 
its thunders into promiscuous institutional heaps; 
it never wastes its cannonades upon uninhabited old 
casUea, in the shape of soulless and irresponsible 
systems, but always takes sure aim at the. very 
heart of personal and individual responsibility. 
Hence it is, that no soul of man can escape its 
omnipresent and personal thunders by drawing his 
head into the dead shell of any system or institu- 
tion. It is not the shell that the divine thunder is 
leveled gainst; but the individual, living man in 
the shell. Let no one, therefore, expect to find 
either murder, or theft, or idolatry, or man-stealing, 
aiifu slavery, or any oUier form of wickedness, 
discussed in the Bible simply as a system. Its 
wisdom is vastly bettor than that. It everywhere 
assumes that individual and personal action is the 
only thing that moral law has to do with. Hence, 
as already said, its precepts sweep the universe, and 
yet arraign each individual soul, face to face. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ORIGIN OP SLAVERY. 

Of the origin of cliattel slavery we Iiave never 
yet seen any satisfactory account. Writers are apt 
to assume its existence, and to carry their aBsump- 
tion out upon much forbidden ground. It is mani- 
fest, however, that two things must have heen true 
in regfOrd to the origin of chattel slavery. 

1. In the nature of the case, it could not have 
existed in the earliest times. It could not have 
existed in the family of Noah. It could not have 
existed for several generations following. People 
might have served each other in various ways and 
forms, hut when the people were few, aaA the earth 
all lay common, they could not have enslaved each 
other. This is perfectly certain. 

2. It is also manifestly true, that chattel slavery 
must have come into existence very gradually. It 
did not start into being at once, either as an indi- 
vidual thing, or as ft system. As a system, it could 
have come iato existence only with the progreta of 
locieby. The process of its development must have 
been gradual, and something after the following 
order. 

At first, after the flood, as social beings, and ne- 
ceesarily dependent, in many respects, upon each 
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other, individuals would, in varioos ways, do serrice 
for each other. Mutual assistance belongs, of neces- 
sity, to all human society. The Hebrew word that 
means servant can be distinctly traced directly back 
to this sort of mutual assistance which individuals 
rendered to each otheif in the earhest times. Its 
first meaning, in the verbal form, is simply to labor, 
or to do something. It meant, next, to do something 
for another. Service to each other belongs to the 
very existence of human society: and hence, servi- 
tude, in this free uid honorable sense, is found ia 
connection with human society as far back as history 
can be traced. As the race multiplied, after thft 
flood, they would form distinct and separate fejnilies 
or households. These families would enlarge and 
become tribes, or clans, or, if you please, compound 
households, like that of Abraham. This would give 
rise to Patriarchal government; for government of 
some sort tiiere must have been. But these tribes, 
or, more properly, compound households, with Patri- 
archal rulers at the head, were not like little states 
in modem times : but were enhirged househtdds, con- 
sisting largely of kinsfolks, with other individuals 
and families not so nearly related, associated with 
them. Such association, under one Patriarchal head, 
would involve service and subjection : a mixed serv- 
ice and subjection, partly family and partly govern- 
mental. Each tribe, or household, both as individ- 
uals and as a whole, would have numerous wants to 
be supplied. They woiild need to be marshalled for 
self-dflfiBDse : for we are to remember all along that 
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bumaii beings are a fallen race, and that Belfislme&s 
reigns wherever they go. Being thus thrown to- 
gether in tribes, or embryo nations, the various ele- 
ments, offices, relations, and servicea of organized 
society would be gradually developed. The head- 
Bian, or chief, would soon be a king, standing out 
with his own particular family and special frienda, 
by himself. Subordinate officers, clothed with more 
or less authority, would be needed to direct the 
affairs of the clan. Various kinds of employment 
would readily come to be separated, classified, and 
exalted into trades and professions. There would be 
trade and traffic with each other, and with other 
dans. There would be all sorts of service to be 
done: the Patriarch, or chief having, all the time, 
the oversight and control of the whole. And so the 
■whole tribe or household would very naturally come 
to take the name of servants of the chief who was 
at the head. This would be the natural and neces< 
sary progress of things. But in all this there is 
nothing like chattel slavery. There is service, and, 
in that sense, servitude : but, aa yet, chattel slavery 
is impossible. The individual members of the clan 
are bound together simply and only by considera- 
tions of mutual and personal interest. A single 
breath might scatter the whole, and there would be 
no remedy; as a gust of wind will scatter a swarm 
of bees. As the whole heavens are open to all the 
bees, to go whithersoever they list, and no spirting 
of water, or drumming of brass kettles and old tin 
pans can help it, so the whole earth was open to 
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aSl the iDdividaals of the tribe, to go where th^ 
pleased, and each one set up for himself, and nobody 
could hinder it. 

In the progrees of thinga, it vonld be an object 
vith each clan-houaehold, or tribe, to enlarge and 
Btrengthen itsell This might be accomplished in 
fleveral waya. 

1. Each tribe would multiply within itself, giving 
rise to a. population called "sona of the house," or 
" the bom in the house." 

2. In the second place, it wonld seek to attach 
other persona and ^milies to itself, either by per- 
suasion or contract, from outside of its own circle. 
This contract was made with the persona and fami> 
lies themselves, and was, by no means, a buying of 
persona as property, in the modern sense. Neither 
was it a simple hiring of services : but a contract for 
attaching said persons to the tribal household. When 
the contract was completed, it attached the persons 
'entering into it to the tribe, or household, to belong 
to it, to do service with and for it, and be subject to 
it, and have citizenship in it. Persons thus attached 
were called " bought-with-money servants." 

3. Clans would seek enlai^ment, also, by con- 
quest ; either peaceably, by negotiation, or forcibly^ 
by warfare. In the earlier times, such conquest, 
even by war, did not reduce the captives to a state 
of chattel slavery. It only secured them and their 
possessions to the conquering clan, as subjects and 
servants. The Custom of i^edacing captives taken in 
war, and active nations, to a state of slavery, aroas 
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later. In Patriarchal times, captared persons and- 
tribea were not reduced to slavery. They wora 
naited with the conquering tribe, and subjected to 
its control as members and eervanta, and not aa 
chattel slaves. 

Ab human society progressed, and dans and hoose' 
holds enlarged into nations and kingdoms, and as 
laws and customs became more and more fixed, and 
the earth filled up with inhabitants, human selfish- 
ness, always keen-eyed, began to take advantage of 
this state of things, and rulers, as well aa others, 
sought to use the ignorant and weaker for their own 
advantage. Along with the progress of society and 
nation-building, this trespass gradually progressed, 
till it absorbed the man and made him a beast of bur- 
den — a chattel slave. It was by a slow and long 
period of travail that chattel slavery was borrt. It 
gradually grew out of the primitive clan-servitude, 
which was wholly free and voluntary, and which was 
a necessity of early society. 

Kow, it is a remarkable fact, that, with the pM- 
gress of nations, and of human society, chattel slavery 
appeared in all nations outside of the choSen seed 
of Abraham, the true Abrahamic nation. In Egypt, 
in Greece, in Bome, with the progress of those 
nations, chattel slavery got into existence, and 
extended, and became worse and worse, more and 
more complete trespass upon, and absorption of, 
manhood rights. It is only with the progress of 
nations in civilization that slavery can re.ach its 
fiill growth and strength c^ viUainy. It comes into 
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existence from free, righteous oervitude, by a grad- 
ual trespass upon manhood rights, till it absorko the 
whole. Sel&Bhness having the power, as naturally 
proceeds to this result as the water in the rivers 
proceeds to the ocean. The germ of slavery is to 
be found first in trespafis upon manhood rights : 
when this germ has grown and extended till it ab- 
Borbs the manhood itself, you have the perfect, live 
viper, clear and clean &om the shell. To accomplish 
this, and to secure a strong after-growth, it needs 
the help of the machinery of civil law — of civil law 
in an enlightened age. This was the history of 
things in ancient Greece, and in ancient Home. 

But in the true Abi-ahamic family, the Israelitish 
nation, separated by the Almighty from all other 
nations, chattel slavery never existed as a system, 
never existed as an individual practice, except as a 
capital crime. Servitude never advanced beyond 
the free, righteous. Patriarchal type. In all other 
nations, servitude ran down into chattelhood, fruit- 
ing out into the grossest systems of legalized slavery. 
But in the chosen and separated Abrahamic family 
.it was restrained to the model of the Patriarchal 
households, which God himself pronounced according 
to justice and true judgment. 

This notable result was secured by two great 
influences. 

1. Very much was done to secure this result by 
the experience of the Jews in the Egyptian " house 
of bondage," by which the Hebrew heart was effect- 
ually taught to know the heart of the stranger, and 
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tlie heart of the poor and powerless. To this ei- 
perience jGkxi often appeals in warning them ^^ainst 
oppression. "Thou shalt neither vex a stranger, 
nor oppress him ; " " for ye know the heart of a 
stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of . 
Egypt." " Thou shalt love him as thyself." 

2. This result was confirmed and made sure by 
the Mosaic code. This code found the free servitude 
of Patriarchal days in existence as aa elemental 
part of Jewish society. It found the compound 
Abrahamic household still in existence. By its 
legislation, adapted to this state of things, fully pro- 
tecting both servant and master, it forever ford- 
stalled, and effectually prevented, the existence of 
chattel slavery among the Jews, except as a crime, 
in the same sense as theft and adultery existed as 
crimes. This is a wonderful and significant fact. 
God's revelation to Moses killed both idolatry and 
slavery among the Jews. Both of these great abom- 
inations lived and fiouriahed outside of the Jewish 
nation, but had no foothold within it, except as great 
crimes. 

This is what became of slavery among the Jews. 
Many writers seem much puzzled to find out when 
slavery ceased ajnong the Jews, and how there came 
to be none among them in the time of Christ. The 
truth is, it never existed among them. The Mosaic 
legisl&ticm in regard to servitude is not legislation 
about slavery, but about free servitude. This is the 
servitade, and not chattel slavery, which existed ia 
the Fatriarchal families, and this is the servitude, 
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and not chattel slavery, whicli descended in the Jew 
ish nstioQ. The Hehrewa carried no slavery down 
into Egypt : they had none ia Egypt : they carried 
none out of Egypt: they had none in the wilderness: 
they carried noae with them into the land of Judea: 
they never had any there, and hence our Savicv 
found none there to come in contact with. The 
Jewish nation stands alone in this respect. All 
other nations went right on in idolatry and oppres- 
Hon, in the shape of slavery and otherwise, finding 
the people under foot, and making a prey of them. 
The Jews stand altme, kept from tiiese abominations 
by the wonderful sojourn in Egypt, and the still 
more wonderful revelation of law and truth to 
Hoses. 

This view of the case si^gests the reason why the 
Hebrew langu^e had no specific word for dave, ■ 
and none for ilavery. Says Mr. Barnes: "The He- 
brews did not make distincticnis between the various 
kinds of service with the accuracy of the Greeks."* 
And why ? We answer, because the thijiffs themselves 
did not exist : and not because the Hebrews had not 
sense enough to find words for what existed and 
was common among them. The Hebrew was not a 
meager language. It had more words in it than 
modern learning has yet been able to &nd out the 
meaning of. It is not to be assumed that all modern 
forms of servitude and slavery existed among the 
Jews, as a matter of course, and that the reason 
why they are not particularly described by specific 

••ci^tBd Tl*n at BUmir, 9- •■. 
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terms was the poverty of thg Hebrew tongue. By 
no means. The presumption rather is, that not 
being thua referred to, and not having words to ex- 
press them, they did not exist. The Latin had no 
word for fteamboat; but who would think of attrib- 
Dting this to the poverty of the Latin language ? 
No. The want of the word implies ignorance of 
tiie thing. Languages always keep pace with the 
wants of the people. When ideas, customs, arts, 
things exist, words will not be wanting to designate 
those ideas, customs, arts, and things. Languf^et 
always have words and specific phraaes for that with 
which the people using the language are familiar. 
(f overty of ideas makes poverty of language^ 

Now, the Jews were a world by themselves — iso- 
lated, separated. They had plenty of words, spe- 
cific and general, for all Hebrew ideas, customs, 
and things. Servitude, among them, never ran 
down into chattel slavery, and hence the idea of 
slavery was unfamiliar to Hebrew thought. The 
Hebrew mind never got sufficiently accustomed to 
slavery to he at the trouble of having any specifio 
words to mean slave or slavery. Among the Greeks, 
and Homans, and other nations, servitude ran down, 
with the progress of civilization, into chattel slavery, 
and hence the abundance of specific terms in their 
languages to express it. The Jews, not having the 
thing, needed uot the tenns to express it, and so 
had none. 

This view of the origin of servitude, and of slavery 
aa growing out of it,' also reveals the origin of the . 
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singular ancient custom of buying vnvea. When a 
man of one household wished to marry a woman of 
another household, the transactioa would remove the 
woman from the household to which she properly 
' belonged. In the earliest times this would be a 
serious loss. To compensate for this, in some meas- 
ure, the man was obliged to pay a sum of money. 
In those days persons, as members of the household, 
and not as property in the modem sense at all, 
were of the greatest value. To have children, and 
to have servants to increase the family, was esteemed 
an object of the greatest importance. To balance the 
gain OD one side, and compensate for the loss on the 
other side, the man must pay money before the 
transfer could be made. After a while, this came to 
be the universal custom in marriages, even when no 
transfer from one tribe to another was made. It 
had no more to do with chattel slavery than mod- 
em courtships have, in which the money goes the 
other way. But to take the later condition of wives 
in heathen countries, which ia not much better, if 
any, than that of slaves, and carry it back, and 
make it the origin of the custom of buying wives, 
is patting the cart before the horse truly. 
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One of the moat marvelous literary wondera of 
modern times ia the pro-slavery interpretation which 
has been so frequently given to Paul's Epistle to 
Philemon. Messrs. Conybeare and Howson have 
done the cause of slavery great service by the man- 
ner in which they have interpreted and treated this 
Epistle ; for which they deserve, and doubtless will 
receive, the thanks of all man-robbers on both con- 
tinents. Without blushing, they make Philemon 
a thoroughbred, modern slaveholder ; Oneeimns a 
miserable, "starving," runaway " slave," "dragged 
forth" by the Apostle from the "dregs and offal" 
of Canada refugee society, and "surrendered" by 
him to his " rich " Phrygian master, with all the 
dignity and pious obedience to the laws of the laud 
becoming to the slave-hunting officials of American 
democracy. According to these authors, slavehold- 
ing and slave-catching are abundantly sanctified in 
this Epistle. 

Now, we need not eay that this appears to us 
to be both monstrous teaching, and monstrous per- 
version of the Divine Word. Wo think, most surely, 
that the evidence is totally wanting, either that 
Philemon was a slaveholder, or that OnesimuB wat 
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hia slave, or that St. Paul ever had any hand in 
" Bmrendering " fugitive slaves to their mastera. 

The foUowiog cousiderations will exhibit our rea- 
BOns for thus thinking: 

1. Onesimua Ib nowhere called a slave. Paul 
applies to him no other terms, or epithets, than 
such as he is accustomed to apply to himself, and 
to all ChristiaoB. He calls him a " servant," bat 
never a dave. Since, therefore, Paul calls Ooesimus 
a servant, and never a slave, the presumption is that 
he was a servant, and not a slave. 

2. The supposition that Onesimus was a servant, 
and not a slave, satisfactorily meets all. the condi- 
tions of the case, while the suppoaitJoQ that he was 
a slave, and Philemon a slaveholder, and Paul a 
slave-catcher, involves numerous very unhappy in- 
consistencies and contradictions. 

(1.) It is not at all probable that a poor Phrygian 
slave would Am from his owner so far as Onesimua 
was found from Philemon. It appears, from the 
Epistle itself, as well as from Col. iv : 9, that Onesi- 
mus had lived with P^emon at Colosse, and that 
he had departed from him to E>ome, where he was 
converted to the Christian faith, through the instru- 
mentality of Paul. Now, Colosae was nearly or 
quite a thousand miles from Rome, in a straight 
line. The journey, by land and water, would have 
required twelve or fifteen hundred miles of travel : 
by land wholly, more than two thousand miles. It 
is extremely unlikely that a runaway slave, in those 
times, would have undertaken any such journey ap 
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that. This improbability is greatly increaaed by tha 
fact that, of ail places on the iace of the earth, 
Eome was, at that time, the worst for a fugitive 
slave. Nowhere else were slavee so completely 
degraded and trodden under foot. A fleeing to 
Home, as a runaway slave, in the days of Onesimus, 
was much like the fleeing of a modem, New Jersey 
slave to New Orleans, We are decidedly of the opin- 
ion that Onesimus had too much wit to undertake, 
AS a runaway slave, any such expedition as that. 

But, as a free aervant — Philemon'e private secre- 
tary, for aught appears — a man owning himself, 
and master of his own afTaira and pocket, it wae as 
suitable for Onesimus to " depart " to Rome, as for 
any one else. If he was an old bachelor, as was 
probably the case, it was highly suitable for him 
to "depart" "from" Philemon and his household) 
At any rate, he might as well "depart" "from" 
him as from any one else. 

(2.) The manner in which Paul alludes to Onesi- 
mus, in the Epistle to the Colosstans, utterly forbids 
the notion that he was a fugitive slave. Col. iv: 7- 
9 — "All my state shall Tychicus declare unto you, 
who is a beloved brother, and a faithful minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord : Whom I have sent unto 
you for the same purpose, that he might know yoiur 
estate, and comfort your hearts ; With Onesimus, a 
&ithfnl and beloved brother, who is one of you. 
They shall make known unto you all things which 
are done here." Among the few honorable names 
of leading and prominent ones in the primitive 
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chnrcli worthy of transmission to posterity, Tychi- 
cus aad Oneaiinus staod associated together, as 
"faithful and beloved," upon the Inspired pags, 
"They," as it seems, were coramifleioned by th© 
great Apostle with messages to the Church in the 
city of ColoBse, and to make known unto said Church 
all things which were done at Home. They were 
both, alike, " sent " on this errand by the Apostle, to 
the Church at Colosse. They seem to have prose- 
cuted the journey together, bearing the Epistle to 
the Golossians: OneBlmns carrying, also, a special 
epistle to Philemon. Now, who can believe that the 
great and learned Apostle of the Grentiles would 
have commissioned a miserable, vagabond, run-away 
slave, who, not long before, as we are told, had fled 
from Colosse, "a thief," to bear messages and tidings 
to the Church in the great, and wealthy, and popu- 
lous* city of Colosse? And who can suppose that 
the Church would have received such- a messenger ? 
Slaveholding churches have mightily changed since 
those days, else such a supposition is preposteroua. 
But, dropping the baseless fancies of pro-slavery in- 
terpreter*, that Oneeimus was the slave of Philemon, 
a thief, and a vagabond, and contemplating him as a 
gifted and accomplished person, whom Philemon had 
employed in some service not mentioned, and who 
had departed &oid him to Borne, either on business, 
or from motives of curiosity or pleasure, and who had 
been converted there through the ioBtrumentality of 
Faulf we have before us a suitable messenger from 
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Paul and his friends at Eome to the Church in the 
city of Coloaae. All the more suitable and acceptable, 
from the fact that he had been well known in Coloaae 
aa a skeptical fellow, whose unprofitahleneag to Phi- 
lemon, in the Gospel, was well known in the Church. 
(3.) The manner in which Paul speaks of Onesi- 
muB, in the Epistle to Philemon, ia utterly inconsist- 
ent with the notion that he was the man-chattel of 
Philemon. "Whom I would have retained with 
me." — V. 13. "What businesB had Paul to think of 
keeping another man's property? "Why, Paul, the 
Apostle, might as well have retained a bundle of 
bank bills, or a cask of Spanish dollars belonging to ^ 
Philemon. What I Paul, the Apostle, who was of 
such proud, incorruptible, and almost superfluous 
honesty, that he would not even receive a farthing 
for his preaching, but, at this very time, had h^ 
hands roughened and chapped with the toil of tent- 
making for his daily bread; .... Paul, who 
had written: Let him that atole, steal no more; 
Pe(u1, this Apostle Paul, put his hand, as it were, 
into Philemon's pocket, and steal from him at least a 
thousand dollars — detain from him the most sacred 
thing in the shape of property on his plantation? 

Even the intention was burglary." 

"Paul" should "have said: Whom I would 7wt 
have retained on any consideration whatever, and 
never thought of doing such a thing, but have ad- 
vertised you, brother Philemon, that you might 
prove property, pay its charges, and take it awayt"* 
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(4.) " Thou, therefore, receive him, that is, mine 
own bowels." — V. 12. " Receive him as myself," — V. 
17. ' Indeed, father Paul, yoa ought to be ashamed 
of that : Onesimus is my property, to buy and sell, to 
work, to whip, to breed for the market, to do the 
service of a slave. God forbid that I shoold pat the 
great Apostle of the (Jeotilea to such uses as these.' 

(6.) "If be hath wronged thee, or oweth thee 
ftoght, pat that on mine accoant." — ^V. 18. This 
clearly implies that Onesimus was competent to con- 
tract debts. It does not imply that he actually did 
owe nillemon any thing. As a free servant, he 
might have owed Philemon either service oa unex- 
pired time for which he had been paid, or money 
borrowed, or due for property. Paul's confidence in 
Onesimus' conversion, as being genuine, was so strong 
that he was perfectly willing to become responsible 
to Philemon for any debta that Onesimus might have 
contracted. But all this implies that Onesimus was 
his own man, and not the slave of any one. 

(6.) The allusion in the 16th verse is wholly 
inconsistent with the relation of slave and owner. 
" Kot now as a servant, but above a servant, a bro- 
ther beloved, especially to roe, but how much more 
unto thee, both in the flesh, and in the Lord?" In 
this verse Paul recognizes Onesimus ae "a brother 
beloved," to himself, in the Lord; and as "a brother 
beloved," to Philemon, both "in the flesh, and in 
the Lord." He was brother to Philemon both in 
Qie flesh, and in the Lord. He was brother in the 
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Lor<l to Philemon, by conreraioD, anct only after 
conversion. He waa brother to him in the fiesh, 
before conversion, and without referenra to conver- 
sion. Now, to suppose that this refers to the rehh- 
tion which Onesimus sustained to Fhilemon, aa his 
slave, is sufficiently absurd. It is certainly an odd 
thing under the sun to make the phrase, " brother 
in the flesh," synonymous with the word "slave." 
Surely, this can not be the sense. 

Some snppose that Onesimus was actually, by 
birth, a younger brother of Philemon. If Philemon 
was the first-born, and Onesimus a younger brother, 
according to the universal custom of ancient times, the 
place of Onesimus, in the household, would be that 
of subjection and service to his elder brother, who 
would be the acknowledged lord of the household. 
Onesimus appears much more like one of those inde- 
pendent youngsters . who dislike the control of an 
older brother, and who are every way unprofitable in 
the household, than like a chattel slave. But this is 
largely conjecture, and can not be demonstrated as 
fEict. Nevertheless, it can not bo proved to be 
false. 

But it must be that the phrase, " brother in the 
flesh," indicates, at least, that Onesimus sustained 
some relation to Philemon very similar to that of 
brother by blood relationship. This language can 
not possibly mean less than Uiis. But this excludes 
totally all slavery. If Onesimus was Philemon's 
brother in the flesh, in this sense he could not have 
been his slave. He may have been fW adopted 
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brother : he may have been in Philemon's service 
so long as to have become entitled to this cogno- 
men: he may have been an orphan, taken into the 
honsehold iu early life. But to describe a slave of 
a rich Phrygian master as "a brother in the flesh," 
is a mockery in language in which we do not believe 
St. Panl ever indulged. 

3. The pro-slavery interpretation of the Epistle 
to Philemon is wholly a gratuity. Is it said that 
Panl "sent" Onesimus to Philemon? In like man- 
ner it is said that he "eent" Tychicua to the church 
at Colcfflse. They were both "sent" together, and 
on the same errand. But this did not imply that 
either of them was a slave. Does Paul call Onesi- 
mus a "servant?" This no more impliee that he 
was a slave than it does that he was a land agent, 
or a horse-jockey. Paul calls himself a " servant," 
and he was a bona-fide servant when he made tente at 
Corinth under master Aquila. Did Paul aay to Phile- 
mon, "But without thy mind would I do nothing; 
that thy benefit should not be, as it were, of necessity, 
but willingly?" If Onesimus was, after hia conver- 
sion, a valuable friend, companion, and helper in the 
Gospel, which plainly appears from what Paul has 
written, and if Philemon had a prior claim to his 
friendship and help, on the ground of past acquaint- 
ance, as is clearly manifest, there was good reason 
why Paul should speak as he did, without lugging 
in slavery for an explanation. So of every word 
and phrase in this Epistle, A pro-alavery interpre- 
tation is needless, and wholly gratuitous. 
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4. " Ko longer as a servant, bat above & servant." 
Not as though Paul regarded the condition of a 
servant a degraded one. Not as thoagh Paul's 
mind was full of modern, pro-slavery prejudice in 
regard to laboring people,, and unbrotherly notioiu 
as to caste, and such like abominations. "Above a 
servant." Before hia conversion, Onesimus was sim- 
ply a servant, an unconverted sinner, a child of 
wrath, a servant of the devil. He was a brother 
man, to be sure, but an unconverted sinner, with 
whom Philemon coutd have no familiar friendship, 
that is, no such &iendship as is implied in the fel- 
lowship of the Gospel. Being converted, he comes 
at once into the new, sacred, and high relationship 
of a Christian brother, a blood-bought fellow-heir 
of etei-nal life. He is now to be received into this 
new brotherhood equality, which there is in Christ,. 
vastly above a mere servant in the household. We 
do not regard this as direction to Philemon to 
emancipate Onesimus from slavery, but to receive 
him as a Christian brother, in the fullest sense, 

6. "Which in time past was to thee unprofita- 
ble." How? Not because he did not work hard 
enough as a slave, as some of the commentators, in 
their multiplied wisdom, seem to indicate ; not in 
any pecuniary sense, for there is no particular alln- 
sion to that, but in a moral and spiritual sense. 
We do not think that Paul was troubled, on Phile- 
mon's behalf, because Onesimus had not been driven 
hard enough, as a slave, to come up to the demands 
of the divine law. We do not believe that divine 
22 
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inspiration ever cared to express sympathy of that 
Bort. 

Probably Onesimoa vaa a skeptic^ fellow, of a 
shrewd mind, whom Philemon did not understand 
how to meet, and who greatly tried and annoyed 
him, both by rejecting the Gospel and caviling 
Against it. It seeme that he remained impenitent 
and ODjrielding, proof against the prayers, and argu- 
ments, and exhortations of Philemon, until the di- 
vine Ic^c of the profound and philosophic Apostle 
of the Gentiles met biin at Eome. As Paul, his 
spiritual father, had been "injurious," before his 
conversion, and was plucked as a brand from the 
burning, and made a choaen vessel to carry the 
great salvation to the Gentiles, so Oneaimus, the 
"beloved" spiritual "son," was, "in time past," 
"unprofitable," both in the household of Philemon 
and in the city of Colosse; but afterward, through 
the abounding grace of God, became " profitable," 
both in Eome and in Colosse. The "son" was so 
much like the father, that Paul could well say, 
"MecOrVe him as myself." 

6. " But now profitable to thee and to me." Not 
in the slave sense, not aa Paul's shoe-black at Borne, 
not to do the tugging and lifting for Paul, so that he 
could sit all day long in his rocking-chair and sing 
Psalms — but profitable to help in the Gospel. Be- 
ing converted irom his ungodliness to the Obristian 
&ith, Onesimus would no longer be a hindrance, but 
a help, in the Gospel, both to Paul and to Philemon. 
This th« AposUe urges as a reason why Philemon 
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■hould receive him. A good and Bufficient reason 
traly, infinitely more becoming the great Apostle 
and his Christian brother, Fhilemon, than the com- 
mentary-fancy that OnoBimus, aa a slave, had not 
worked hard enough, and earned, by the sveat of 
his brow, money enough for his owner I 

As Onesimus had been unprofitable and a trouble 
to Philemon in time past, he was, doubtleaa, glad to 
get rid of him. Paul exhorts Philemon to receive 
OnesimuB on the ground of his conversion, and be- 
cause he will now no longer be a trouble, bht a help 
in the Gospel. As a skeptical, caviling, ungodly 
servant, Philemon was, doubtless, glad of his depar- 
ture : and had, probably, made up his mind that he 
would have nothing more to do with him. Paul, 
understanding how things were, as was fit, addressed 
to Philemon, and to the Church m his home, (v. 2,) 
this Epistle, to introduce Onesimus as A'CkrUtian 
brother. How could Onesimus have appeared before 
the Colossian Church with the messages which Tych- 
icus and himself were commiBeioned to bear to that 
Church, (Col, iv: 9,) without such letter of intro- 
duction, having been known before only aa "un- 
profitable," and opposed to the Gospel of Christ? 

And, after his conversion, of course he himself 
wohld desire to go back to his old master and friend, 
and communicate the good news, repair any wrong 
which he had done, pay up all old scores, and help 
in the Gospel. Paul beseeches Philemon thus to 
receive him ; offering to become security for Onesi- 
muB, either till he could make payment, or that ho 
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miglLt be immediately released from all entangle- 
ments, in preaching the Gospel, 

Paul had ao much confidence in the sound conver- 
sion of Onesimufi that, at first, ha proposed to en- 
gage him to help in the Gospel with himself, at 
Kome. But it was, manifestly, important for him to 
return to Colosse and repair all wrongs, make con- 
fession, and do justice to his old master first. Paul 
could not, therefore, well retain him without Phile- 
mon's consent. Therefore, to clear the way for his 
after usefulness in the Church of Christ, he " sent " 
him back as a brother beloved, to repair all wrong, 
pay up his debts, make confession, and set every- 
thing right. Such, as we understand it, is the spirit 
of this Spietle to Philemon. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BEIEF EXAMIHATION OF SOME ANTI-SLAVEEY VIEWS. 

Sec. 1. — Vriha'^py Trajielation, of some portiona of 
the SibU that relate to Servitude. 

One of the greatest and most ruinous mistakes of 
modern literature is the pro-slavery coloring which 
the venerable translators gave to certain passages in 
our English Bible. That these passages have a pro- 
slavery cast, can not be denied : that they ought not 
to have, is equally certain. Headers of our English 
Sible almost universally get the impression that there 
was chattel slavery in the Patriarchal households, 
and that some sort of provisioa was made for its 
continued existence among the Jews. The trans- 
lation is calculated to produce that impression. 
Whether this was designed, on the part of the 
translators, we do not pretend to say. True to the 
original Hebrew, which had no single word for 
" dave" or "slavery" in it — they never use these 
words in the translation. But the translation itself 
looks just as if the translators did understand that 
slavery existed in the Patriarchal families, and was 
the subject of legislative regulation and sanction 
in the Mosaic code. In numerous passages they 
make an apparent distinction between _"seMja?if_" 
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and "IwDd-servant," when no such distinctioQ exiats 
in the original Hebrew. A single example, out of 
many that might be adduced, will sufficiently illus- 
trate this. " Let thy servant abide instead of the lad, 
a bondman to my Lord.'-' — Gen. ilvi: 33. Here, 
the Hebrew for "lenarU" and "bondman" is one 
and the aame word. In the same way, the word 
"tell" is BO managed in our translation as to make 
distinctions looking toward slavery, which have no 
fbnndatloQ in the original Hebrew. One example 
will suffice : " If thy brother that dwelleth by thee, 
be waxen poor, and be told unto thee." — Lev. xxv: 
39 ; verse 47 : " If a sqoumer or a stranger wax 
rich by thee, and thy brother that dwelleth by him 
wax poor, and «cK kimsel/ unto the stranger or so- 
journer by thee." Here, also, the Hebrew foe the 
words "aold" and "aeU himself" is one and the 
same word: the proper seme of which, in both 
caaes is — "aeU himself," 

This mistake in the rhetorical and logical tone of 
various passages in our English translation has been 
moat fniit&l in errors and mischievous results. It 
is the fountain-head of an immense pro-slavery cor- 
ruption in the literature of the age. Our comment- 
aries, our lexicons, our Bible dictionaries, our school 
books, our newspapers — are more or less tinged with 
this same vicious coloring. Bible sanction of, or 
winking at, slavery, derived from a mistaken, pro- 
slavery translation of the true, original Miti-slavery 
Bible — runs through our English literature. It is a 
base habit of our literature to assume that there is 
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flome sort of divine connivance at slavery, in the 
Word of God. 
This iff a great evil ander the sun. Our children, 

our college students, our people in the masa, old and 
young, are thoa covertly and silently, but effectnally, 
constantly taught erroneous, pro-slavery doctrines, 
and that, too, with divine sanction. 

This same mistake has run into the anti-slavery 
creed of many anti-slavery men, and has greatly 
marred and paralyzed the moral force of the creed, 
and weakened the moral position of the men who 
hold the creed. Both the creed and the men need 
to be purged of this weakness. 

Sec. 2. — The Bible Argument of Dr. SopHns: itt 

Strength : its WeakTieta : its Ineonsistenej/. 

One of the boldest and ablest of the early anti- 
slavery advocates in this country was the redoubt- 
able Dr. Hopkins, of Newport, He maintained, 
unequivocally and strongly, that the owning of 
slaves was sin against God and aan, and, as such, 
he poured out a vehement stream of eloquent and 
powerful ailment and malediction against it. In 
this position, in itself impregnable, lay his strength 
on this subject. But hia otherwise mighty strength 
against chattel slavery was greatly weakened by a 
single, fundamental, mistaken admission. That ad- 
mission was, that this intrinsic and great sin against 
God and man had, in past ages, and in peculiar cir- 
comatances, received God's sanction. Why dioald 
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not people be slow to admit the sinfulneaa of Amer- 
ican chattel Blavery, TThen those who, in one breath 
denounced it as anch, in the very next, admitted 
that Jewish chattel slavery, a few years gone by, 
had received the divine approbation? And why 
should there not be endless jangle among lesser 
theologians on the question, Whether chattel slavery 
is sin per se, if the great giant in theology had pro- 
nounced it really such, if not in terms, and yet had 
admitted and expressly taught that God had, at 
one time, given his direct sanction to this "sinjaer 
eef" Dr. Hopkins evidently saw, very clearly, that 
the owning of human beings, as property, was sin 
against God and man. On this ground he justly 
denounces it, and calls upon all slaveholders at once 
to emancipate their slaves. Clear, and good, and 
right, and strong, so far. 

But here the Bible pro-slavery objector encoun- 
ters him. The Doctor courageously sticks to his 
positaon, and undertakes to defend the Bible. In 
this defense he commits a &,tal mistake. He makes 
an admission thatj^has already cost Christianity and 
the cause of human liberty too dear. Without 
thorough examination of Patriarchal customs and 
Mosaic legislation, he followed the pro-slavery bias 
of our Knglish' translation of the Bible, and under- 
took the hopeless task of giving good reasons why 
God gave the Jews the privilege of committing this 
particular'sinl All honor to the clearness of his 
head in regarding chattel slavery as gross moral 
wrong : all honor to his moral courage in denonnc- 
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iog it as such : all hoDor to his faith and piety ia 
defending the Bible: but it is not neceasarj for all 
the world everlaatingly to follow his grievous mia- 
take in this latter effort. 

We are very anxious that the reader should un- 
derstand precisely what this mistake is : as it has 
been copied and repeated, times without number, 
and is still put forth in high places as sound, anti* 
alavery orthodoxy. It is to be found in the fol- 
lowing assumption, in Dr. Hopkins's own words: 
"And it was right for them [the Jews] to make 
bond-servants of the nations round them, they hav- 
ing an express permission to do it from Him who 
has a right to dispose of all men as ha pleases, 
(rod saw fit, for wise reasons, to allow the people of 
Israel thus to make and possess slaves." * For this 
supposed permiasioa to the Jews " to make and pos- 
sess slaves," he gives explanation as follows : " Grod 
gave many directions and laws to the Jews which 
had no respect to mankind in general; and this 
under consideration has aU the marks of such a one^ 
There is not any thing in it, or relating to it, from 
whence can be deduced the least evidence that it 
was designed to be a regulation for all nations, 
through every age of the world, but every thing to 
the contrary." He illuBtrates and enforces his de- 
velopment of the "wise reasons" why God allowed 
the people of Israel "thus to make and possera 
slaves," by bringing forward the command given to 
the Jews to destroy the nations of Canaan for their 
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iniquities. President Edwards, tlie younger, and 
multitudes of writers since, have pursued, eubstan- 
tially, the same course of argumentation. It is 
feirly the fashion for anti-slavery writers who would 
escape the charge of infidelity and nltraism, to make 
the same assumption, and to render the same expla- 
nation. But this course of explanation and argu- 
mentation will not bear examination. 

1. In the first place, this view of the subject en- 
tirely fails to satisfy the public conscience. Hany 
accept it as the best that can be done in the case, 
who are, nevertheless, far from being satisfied with 
it. Others, in large numbers, are totally dissatis- 
fied with it, and, finding nothing better, seek to 
escape from the whole dif&culty by rejecting the 
Bible altogether, as of divine authority. It can 
not be denied that this identical view of the subject 
has pushed multitudes clear over into the dark 
slough of infidelity. Others still, whose orthodoxy 
is stronger, stoutly determine that this explanation 
of the matter shall, per force, be fully satisfactory, 
who yet secretly wish there was a better one. 
They do solemnly think that if Dr. Hopkins, and 
other great and good doctors have been satisfied 
therewith, they might to be: but they are not alto- 
gether, notwithstanding. It does not suit the public 
conscience to admit, either expressly or impliedly, 
that Mosaic divine inspiration was leas luminous, 
less correct, and somewhat looser in regard to prin- 
ciples and practices than divine inspiration of a 
later period. Divine light ought to be as reliable 
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in one age of the world as in another. It ia deeply 
felt, in the public conscience, that that is indeed 
tough revelation from God, which constituted the 
whole Hebrew people a nation of slave-makers and 
slaveholders, at their own discretion, as long b& they 
should continue to he a nation at all I 

2. In the second place, we venture to affirm that 
the main assumption in this explanation is wholly 
false. We deny, outright, that God ever gave to 
the Patriarchs, or to Moaes, or to anybody else, tha 
right, or the snfFerance either to make or to hold 
slaves. We believe it to be an entire mistake to 
suppose that God ever gave any such right to any 
human being. We think that this can be fully 
shown. 

3. But this explanation of Old Testament sanction 
of chattel slavery has other fatal objections. It in- 
volves principles inconsistent with the known char- 
acter of God, and the established laws of the divine 
government. We propose to show this, by showing 
that the parallel examples adduced to illustrate and 
fortify this explanation are totally irrelevant. The 
strongest of these examples is the command given 
to the Jews to destroy the inhabitants of the land 
of Canaan for their iniquities. This command is 
quoted as similar and parallel to the supposed com- 
mand given to the Jews to make and possess slaves. 
Let us examine the two, side by side, and see, if we 
can, wherein they are alike, and wherein they differ. 

There are seyerai circumstances connected with 
ihe command given to the children of Israel for 
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the destruction of the Canaanites, that need to be 
distinctly imd carefully noted. (1.) This was an 
txpraa, divine &tm7iiand. It was not a dubious 
conclusion, inference, or guees from something else, 
but a direct and clearly-uttered command from Al- 
mighty God. (2.) The reason for it is distinctly 
and expressly stated. The iniquity of the inhabit- 
ants of the land had become ripe for their destrnc- 
tion. They were to be destroyed directly, and by 
special command, for their wickedness, just as other 
nations were to be, and have been, destroyed provi- 
dentially, for the same reason. Their destruction 
was national, for national crimes. It was to be spe- 
cial and direct, in obedience to a special and direct 
order from God. (3.) Hence, the principle involve^ 
in this command is a common and fixed principle 
of God'a government. It is neither exclusively an 
old-dispensation principle, nor a new-dispensation 
principle, but a great principle of the divine gov- 
ernment for all time and all nations. God does de- 
stroy nations providentially for their crimes. He 
has done it in ages gone by : and he has not finished 
doing it yet : ajid, doubtless, he will not cease doing 
it as long as nations continue to forget God and 
become hopelessly wicked. This is, universally, the 
order of the divine government. Individual crim- 
inals also, are, ever have been, and ever ought to 
be, punished under the administration of human 
government, which is a part of the divine govern- 
ment. The principle, then, of this particular com- 
mand given to the Jews to destroy the nations of 
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Canaan for their iniquitiea, belongs, as a matter of 
£sict, to God'e government, and ia good and righteous 
for all times and peoples. (4.) Furthermore, being 
a special command, it was definite, stating and lim- 
iting exactly what was to be done. The objects of 
the command were definitely described. The exe- 
cutioners were to use no discretionary power. They 
were to do a particular thing, and then stop. The 
command was to be immediately executed and fin- 
ished. They were to obey the special order fully 
and promptly, but not one particle of discretionary 
power or privilege was given them. Now, in all 
this, there is neither break nor flaw. There is 
nothing new, peculiar, or strange. 

Bearing these things in mind, let us look at the 
supposed command given to the Jews " to make and 
possess slaves," which ia said to be similar to the 
command we have just been considering. This com- 
mand, if found anywhere, occurs in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Leviticus, verses 44-46, and is as follows : 
" Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, which thou 
shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round 
about you ; of them shall ye buy bondmen and bond- 
maids. Moreover, of the children of the strajigera 
that do Bojonru among you, of them shall ye buy, 
and of their families that are with you, which they 
begat in your land: and they shall be your pos- 
session. And ye shall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit them for a pos- 
ftsssion ; they shail be your bondmen forever." This 
is the particular command which has been supposed 
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to give to the Jewa the special and exclaeive right 
to hold property in man : and which has been un- 
derstood to be parallel with the command given to 
the Jews to destroy the nations of Canaan for their 
iniquities. But this parallelism is entirely imaginary. 

(1.) In the first place, there is nowhere in the Sa- 
cred Record the smallest hint that the Jews were 
permitted, or directed, to procure " bondmen and 
bondmaids," which the Doctor interprets " to make 
and possess slaves " from the "heathen," or nations 
round about them, as a punishment for their erimes. 
The assignment of this reason is all guess-work. The 
Record itself gives no such reason. The direction in 
these verses is wholly unqualified. Prof. Bush in- 
terprets the phrase, " the heathen that are round 
about you," as referring to "the heathen then in- 
habiting the countries round about the Holy Land,' 
but not to the Canaanitea, whom they were required 
to destroy." This direction, then, whatever its true 
import may be, relates to " heathen," or, more pro- 
perly, TUztions, in regard to whose punishment God 
had said nothing, and given no directions to the 
Jews. The reason given by Dr. Hopkins, namely : 
that the Jews were " to make and possess slaves " .of 
the heathen round about them, as a punishment for 
their crimes, is purely imaginary. 

(2.) In the next place, the "direction in these 
verses gives universal, discretionary power to those 
to whom they were addressed, as to ike objects of 
that direction. These objects are not defined at all, 
except by the word "heathen," which is a general 
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term, Bignifying flimply " foreigners." They might 
be deserving of pnnishment, or thev might not be. 
They might even be a Buth, mother of Messiah. 
But who can believe that God gave to each indi- 
vidual of the Jewish nation a divine permission to 
constitute himself a special minister of divine ven- 
geance, to execute judgment at discretion upon 
whomsoever of the heathen round about he might 
please, by reducing them to chattel slaves, as a 
pnnishment for their crimes; thus opening and 
establishing, for the benefit of the Jews, a general 
inland slave-trade outright, to all generations of the 
Jewish people? But you must believe this, to its 
fullest extent, if the direction in these verses which 
we are considering be interpreted so as to give the 
Jews the right "to make and possess slaves" of the 
heathen round about them, for the punishment of 
their crimes. The direction in these verses, mark, 
is not limited as to time : it is not limited as to its 
particular objects: it is not limited even as to the 
character of the objects. If it refers to " making 
and possessing slaves," it constitutes a living and 
perpetual right to the Jews, for all coming time, 
"to miake and possess slaves " of foreigners, except 
the Canaanitea, at theif own individual discretion, 
whether deserving of punishment or totally unde- 
serving. This represents God as giving orders to 
the Jews, at the very outset of their national his- 
tory, vto destroy the Oanaanites absolutely, and to 
make slaves of all the rest of the world I Believe 
tids who can? 
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(3.) AgaiD, the principle involved in this inter- 
pretation is totally inadmissible in the divlDe gov- 
ernment. That principle, remember, if we take the 
Divine Record as it stands, is discretionary power 
"to make and poeaess slaves " of foreigners, without 
any reference to the punishment of crime, or the 
character of the persons so enslaved: or, if w« 
adopt the groundless assumption of Dr. Hopkins, it 
is general, discretionary power " to make and pos- 
sess slaves" of foreigners, for the pQuishment <^ 
their crimes. In the former case, the principle is 
intrinsically unjust, and at war with the great fun- 
damental principles of the government of God — the 
principles of righteousness and truth. It was never 
good for the Jews, and it never can be good for 
either Jews or Gentiles. The principle involved in 
the command to destroy the nations of Canaan for 
their crimes, and because their crimes had made 
them ripe for such destruction, was a good and 
sound one; applicable to all times and people, con- 
stantly a«ted upon in the providence of God, and in 
the administration of human government. £ut the 
principle involved in this supposed command to the 
Jews, "to make and possess slaves," at will, of the 
nations around them, is utterly base and unright- 
eous, in direct conflict with the law of universal 
brotherhood, and admissible to neither Jew nor 
Gentile. The two things are about as parallel as 
the spokes of a cart-wheel — the more you expand 
and extend them, the further they separate Irom 
each other. i 
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In the latter cafle, also, we ventare to affirm, that 
the chattdinng of hrniian beings w altogether an 
. inadmianble form of punishment for crime. Crim- 
inals, even, have some rights. They have the right 
to be punished as rational creatures of God. Devils, 
even, have this right. Indeed, all right of punish- 
ment is based upon actually possessed and acknowl- 
edged rationality. All criminals have the right to 
be regarded as criminal men, and not as bmte cat- 
tle. They, of necessity, forfeit many privileges; and 
when the crime is a capital one, even life itself; hut 
they never forfeit their own characteristic, rational 
creatureship, which God himself has given them as 
their changeless and everlasting birthright. They 
never can deserve ill-will, or abuse, or beastly deg- 
radation, from any being. The punishment of con- 
finement, of hard labor, of death, may be laid upon 
them properly and justly : but we protest that the 
chattelizing of human beings is a degrading abuse 
of absolute manhood which does not He within the 
circle even of proper punishment for crime. Hence 
it was not a slip of Moses's pen that he forgot to 
annex to this "passage of Scripture from Leviticus, 
which we have been considering, as the reason for 
what is therein arranged, that " the heathen " were 
to be punished for their iniquities by being thus 
made slaves of by the Jews at discretion. There 
were great fundamental reasons why Moses would 
never put two such things together : and it is cer- 
tainly a great marvel to our mind, that so many 
great and good men have so coolly put such things 
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together, and have so confidently qaotod the com- 
mand for the destroctioQ of the Canaanitea as illas- 
trating and confirming the illegitimate alliance. 
Bad logic never put two worse bedfellows upon the 
same bedstead. 

It is plain, therefore, that this Hopkinsian ex- 
position of old-dispensation slavery is inadmissible. 
It makes a fatal mistake in admitting and assuming 
that ekaUd slavery had a tolerated existence in the 
Patriarchal households, and was made a subject of 
legishitive regulation and sufferance in the Mosaic 
code. This is the common mistake of regarding the 
free, righteous servitude of the Fatriarchal house- 
hcdds, and of the Mosaic code, as chattel slavery. 
The explanation built upon this mistake is, as we 
have seen, open to fatal objections. The assumption 
is a groundless one, and the explanation is a bad 
one and both ought to be abandoned. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

BEIEF CKinCISMS UPON SOME OTHER AKTI-SLAVERT 
VIEWS. 

Ddrihg the last few years Beveral attempta have 
been made to answer the inquiry: "How does the 
Bible treat slavery ? " These attempta have elicited 
much important truth : but some of them have been 
signal examples of unfortunate statement and bad 
logic. They have dishonored the Bible, and weak- 
ened the hands of anti-alavery men. Some of these 
mistaken views have been widely disseminated under 
the sanction of great and honored names; and, for 
the want of better views, they have been extensively 
received. 

Certain writers, of high authority in other mat- 
ters, maintain that it is the policy of the Bible to 
treat slavery indirectly, covertly seeking ita over- 
throw aa an evil, by laying down great principles 
desigiied to work its extinction gradually, and seek- 
ing, meanwhile, to regulate and restrain it. They 
say that the writers of the Bible — Old Testament 
and New — were quite "familiar" with slavery; that 
"they do not often refer to" it; that they "nowhere 
represent slavery as a divine institution," and "no- 
where approve of it or give it their sanction;" that 
they "lay down truths and principles which ara 
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directly opposed to all slavery ;" that while tlie in- 
spired writers "suffered" the existence of slavery, 
they soaght " to regulate and restrain " it — ^Dot 
"aimiDg" "at the ultimate exttaction of slavery" 
" suddenly, and by positive enactment — ^bnt gradu- 
ally." They argue that this was the policy of the 
Mosaic code, of the old prophets, of Jesos Christ, 
and of the apostles, in regard to slavery. 

This view of Bible treatment of slavery, as the 
reader will at once see, is all necessitated by the 
mistake that the legislation of the Bible concerning 
free, or common servitude, was legislation concern- 
ing chattel slavery. Take this mistake from under- 
neath this view, and the view itself, with all ita 
ailment, is no longer needed. 

This view assumes that the servitude of the Fa< 
triorchal households was chattel slavery. This, as 
we have seen, is an entire mistake. 

This view assumes that the legislation of the Mo- 
saic code concerning free servitude was legislation 
concerning chattel slavery. This, also, is wholly a 
mistake. As we have seen, chattel slavery had no 
place in the Mosaic code, except as a crime to be 
punished. 

This view assumes, also, that the special instruc- 
tions of the Nqv Testament in regard to servants 
and masters are insti'uctions concerning slaves and 
their owners. This, too, is all mistake. 

The argument involved in this view is also sadly 
at fault. This whole argument proceeds on the 
usumptioii that the lej^islation of the Bible, and 
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especially of the Mosaic code, concerning common 
cervitude, assumed to be concerning chattel slavery 
— is merely regulating and restraining legislation 
respecting a known and admitted evil, for its ulti- 
mate remoTal. 

But this assumption, so freely and unwittingly 
taken for granted by so many writers, is altogether 
a groundless one. As a matter of fact^ the lawa 
in the Mosaic code respecting common servitude, 
which are supposed, in the argument under consid- 
eration, to refer to chattel slavery — are positive en- 
actments : instituting, fully approving, and sanction- 
ing that which is enacted. They bear no marks of 
enactments for the mere sufferance, restriction and 
regulation of that which is the subject-matter of 
enactment. They are direct, positive, institutive. 
Any individual, by looking, can see that this is the 
character of the enactment found in Ex. zxi : 2-6, 
and which has been supposed to refer to the enslave- 
ment of Jews by their brethren ; and which does so 
refer, as much as any passage in the Mosaic code. 
Just read the passage, kind reader, and see if you 
can find any thing else in it but direct, positive enact- 
ment, giving full sanction to what is therein enacted. 
" If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years he shall 
serve ; and in the seventh he shall go out free for 
nothing. If he came in by himself, he shall go out 
by himself; if he were married, then his wife shall 
go out with him. If his master have given him a 
wife, and she have borne him sons or daughters : th« 
irife and her children shall be her master's, and h« 
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shall go out by himBelf. And if the servant shall 
plainly say, I love my master, my wife, and my chil- 
dren, I will not go out free : Then his master shall 
bring him nnto the judges; he shall also bring him 
to the door, or unto the door-post : and his master 
shall bore his ear through with an awl, and he shall 
serve him forever," Here, manifestly, provision is 
made for the perpetuity of that which is the subject 
of this enactment. It Is not contemplated as an evil 
at all : it is cut off, by the terms of the statute itself, 
from the reach of any " great truths and principles " 
that might be supposed to militate against it. 

So the other passage in Lev. xxv : Id 4 6, which 
has been supposed to refer to the enslavement of 
foreigners by the Jews — and which does so refer, if 
any passage in the Mosaic code does — is a direct and 
poeitive regulation, instituting, by express and direct 
enactment, for the Jews, and granting to them the 
right to do forever that which is therein spoken of 
and provided for. Do read this statute too, patient 
reader. " Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, 
which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen that 
are round about you ; of them shall ye buy bond- 
men and bondmaids. Moreover, of the children of 
the strangers that do sojourn among you, of them 
Bhall ye buy, and of their families that are with you, 
which they begat in your land ; and they shall be 
your possession : And ye shall take them aa an in- 
heritance for your children after you, to inherit them 
for a possession; they shall be your bondmen for- 
ever." Nothing can be more direct and positive. 
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Kothing can bo plainer than ttat what is here 
enacted waa expressly made a permanent law of the 
Jewish economy. If the thing enacted waa "slav- 
ery," then we have, in this passage, express and 
positive institution of slavery, aa a permanent ar- 
rangement, by divine authority and with direct 
divine sanction, and so put forever beyond the 
reach of the effect of great abstract " truths and 
principles." There is not one characteristic of 
merely " restraining and regulating " legislation in 
this whole statute : but every mark of direct and 
positive enactment, expressly instituting and render- 
ing permanent that which is enacted. If that thing 
is " davery," then the Bible does institute, establish, 
and sanction slavery. 

More than this, even. If this statute relates to 
slavery, it is both a constituting and an antiaipatory 
law. It was a law in advance of\the exbtence of 
that which is enacted by the law. For Moses ex- 
pressly aays, (Gen. ilvi : 27,) " All the soula of the 
house of Jacob which came into Egypt were three 
score and fifteen souls." Stephen, Acta vii: 14, 
describee th^e as "kindred," Surely, therefore, no 
one will pretend that there were foreign slave* in 
Jacob's household when be and his family went down 
into Egypt. So, after the laraelitea. were in Egypt, 
from Joseph to Moses, there ia not the least shadow 
of evidence that they held foreign slaves, or any 
other slaves. Indeed, one great object of Divine 
Providence in permitting them to be "oppressed" 
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in Egypt, was to teach them to abhor all oppreesion 
aad all UDrighteoas bondage, and to " know the heart 
of the stranger." It ie preposteroua in the extreme, 
not to say shockingly blasphemouB, to suppose that 
Mosea led out of Egypt a great company of slave- 
holders, with a gang of slaves at their heels; and 
that while God poured out his terrible judgments 
upon the Egyptians for treating the Jews as slaves, 
he, at the same moment, protected the Jews in the 
perpetration of precisely the same crime I The Jews, 
then, came out of Egypt free from foreign slaves- 
free from slaves of all sorts — free from slavery. This 
law, therefore, in Leviticus, did not find any "slav- 
ery in existence established by law " to regulate. 
Hence, if it relates to slavery, it is both an origin- 
ating, instituting enactment, and an enactment in 
anticipation. It positively establishes that which 
did not previously exist. 

The assumption, therefore, that slavery is nowhere 
fiipresaly instituted or approved in the Bible, is 
entirely incorrect, provided this law in LeviUciu 
relates to slavery. But the argument under con- 
sideration takes it for granted that it does relate 
to slavery. If it does relate to slavery, then it 
expressly established it, and made it permanent, 
among the Jews forever. 

If, on the other hand, this law does not relate to 
slavery, then all this talk about Moses's " regulating 
and restraining " slavery is irrelevant and idle. It 
was something else that he r^gnlated, and not slav- 
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ery: something that would bear to be establiBhed, 
approved, and made permanent by the positive legis- 
lation of the Almighty. 

If thia legislation relates to free, righteous servi- 
tude, aa we think we have fully shown that it does, 
with all propriety it might be express, poBitive, and 
permanent. 

But the theological teaching in thia view of Bible 
treatment of chattel slavery is open to very serious 
objections. It admits that slavery is an evil, a 
moral wrong that ought not to exist, that ought to 
be repented of and abandoned, wherever it does 
exist. It also represents the Bible as holding a 
parley with it, avoiding much direct mention of it, 
and seeking, in an indirect way, its gradual aban- 
donment. So far as all thia applies to individual 
slaveholding, we regard it very bad theology indeed. 
We do not believe that the "wise and scriptural" 
way of breaking off any form of sin whatever, is by 
gentle degrees. We do not think that the sin of 
chattelizing human beings is such a privileged sort 
of iniquity, that the Bible is content to have people 
" roll it aa a aweet morsel under the tongue " very 
leisurely awhile, aa if to diaaolve it away very gently 
and gradually. We do not judge that it is either 
the doctrine or the policy of the Bible that peopla 
should taper off any kind of sin by convenient de- 
grees. We seem to hear it thundering its mighty 
maledictiona of death and damnation across the 
pathway of every poor sinner, warning him to take 
24 
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another step io tbe transgressor's path at his peril, 
and we can not think that it only aske of the wretch 
who robs his fellows of his Adamic and God-given 
manhood, and degrades him to a mere piece of 
property, to repent very "gradually," and to etop 
his high-haoded and heaven-daring wickedness little 
by little, epinning out t^e final issue into some 
indefinite period of future time. This looks to ua 
like a gross slander upon Qod's Bible and its theo< 
logical teaching. 

In our view, the Bible does meet and grapple 
directly with chattel slavery, classing it, with terrible 
brevity and significance, among capital crimes. 

With similar directness, all oppression of common, 
or unchatteli2ed servants, is everywhere met, de- 
nounced, and forbidden, in the strongest language. 
Throughout both Testaments, all treapaaa upon man- 
hood rights, whether in the shape of slavery or any 
thing else, is met iace to &ce, with the sternest 
maledictions. Not a particle of this sort of in- 
iquity is " regulated," but the whole of it is de- 
nounced and forbidden. It is simply fiat untruth 
to assert that the Bible treats it in a very "gentle," 
"bland," and indirect manner. 

Take a single example of Bible dealing with op- 
pression, which is the Bible word for all trespasa 
upon personal agd inalienable rights. " The peopls 
of th« land have used oppression, and exercised rob- 
Very, and have vexed ^e poor and needy. Yea, 
thoy have oppressed the stranger wrongfully. Tb«r«- 
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fore, have I poured out mine indignation upon them ; 
I have couBumed them with the fire of my wrath." — ■ 
Eiek, xxii : 29. How plain and direct the charge 
here] If the wickedneea complained of here had 
reached the horrid depth of slaveholding ontright, 
how strong and faithful the deacription I There ia 
no circumlocution, no softening of terme, no dodging 
lest somebody's negro-hating "prejudices" should 
be disturbed. The charge is direct, positive, strong, 
and emphatic. And then how terrible the threat- 
ening that follows ! " I have CONSUMED them with 
the fire of my ■wrath!" Fire or God's wbathI 
Consumed with that fearful fire I And shall we be 
told, in the very same breath, that the Bible way 
of treating this same iniquity ia very " gentle," and 
" kind," and " bland," and indirect, as if, lite many, 
too many modern teachers, it feared to disturb the 
"existing prejudices" or feelings of some perpetra- 
tor of this abominable crime? 

There never was a more miserable sjid shallow 
delusion than this : that the Bible treats slavehold- 
ing oppression, or any other form of oppression, very 
tenderly. Why, it is enough to make one's blood 
run chill to read the denunciations of the Bible on 
this subject. They pervade the whole Bible. 

Slavery, as a system, is not denounced; for that 
would mean nothing : but all trespass upon personal 
and manhood righto, whether in the shape of slave- 
holding, or any thing else, is everywhere forbidden 
and denounced, bat never r^t^aUd. The Bibl* 
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does not regulate ioiqmty, but forbids it. It de- 
nomicee eternal death upon it. It demands imme- 
diate repentance. Our God is a direct, terrible, 
and "awift witness" against all sin, and especially 
"against those that oppress the hireling in faia 
wages, the widow and the ^therless, and that turn 
aside the stranger from his right." 
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«!(». 




TUi edition U printed IHu entlKl; neir pHtu, woUlning lb 




vliion oFtlie mtbor, uid li the onlf coarbiTi edition pnbllilied 




ted Statei. 






IhvaU be [n (be poaaeitlos of everj famiU ud made the dillj 


tudj of It! 


Bumban, old ud yougf ,) Uiu ibo Bitempt to praiii th«a ■onld 


be Uk( gUi- 


Ing One gold. 






or Dr. Dick 




ce irltti tbe 


publls "—Pmiitiriaa Retitte. Xdliivrgk. 




" Th« Tmngs of .utsKti eonlnlned in tKose H>«Al euiyl In 


d BOlentina 


tmUieg ti ••rfed, (II m hltfhl; imporUnl ud ofpnctK^ nUUlr 










fr«il populM-llF Ihoj hive enjoyed, and Ihf nameroili odltlonj 
fected ud tffuue, irhleh tire Dean pnOllihed Id Ingluid an 


them, col- 
Am arleL 






hiodjoma style in which iha/ h.ra Issued Ihr -oA.iod at inch 


price hU 


l»*lthlDtlien4etaof HI"— C(no<>»U« aaiOtt. 












or (be pmeiit lie, Jn ■ munec at once botb pleujni ud los 




Ontrmt Wo<oA»<.«. 






Borefti™- 




WeaLud 


wilbom eialling an,, .e »^^gl'^^l° ''Jd'V*""'l "" "'"'"''*' 






t telle veil 


fo7!S I'i^S'ohi'o'^-ftiKi^ilJ slp^lM.' *" '° "' """' " 






on of Dr. 


IHck'i admirable ud higiilj popnl.r Works. It Uarea] boon 


to the mil- 


li..ns to be ibla to parebaie sud!) an eicelleot worl for k, laoo 




son. Weenrneelly rscomneod this iiort to all ourroartera, an 


-KStS 


loallirhDd'sIre to itore Ibelr mladi villi ceaetml luroraution."- 








tanedlHon 


ftill ud oomplfte. Ihe range o( anl(|ecta embnced In these >e 




and sclenHfii: treatlies, ll Tarlid. all are hlKhlT ImporUnl and 


o™™mIo.1 


DUIIlT lo mankind generallr' There chiract eristics of I>r. Dick 


aSrtttnw. 




alto > wide 




WiMt. 
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IFPLEaATB k CO.B PDBUCATIQNS. 

Plofareh's Lireg, 

With BlUorial uul GriUal Hots, and > Lirr or Plbtiich. nhutnM 
with 4 PvTtnlU 1 Ti>]. n^ilSro., ^wept iprlB^back, mirbled edgU' 
TtiEt edition bu brai cmfnnr nrlaed and oomct«d, ud U printed npon 

Miirrlr new pUtH, Mireaif pad bj tmndrei, to coimpond iriUi ear flbnir 

"Nvxiln 1mpartbne« to ft (horonrh taowledffl tif hUtory, iDd bt punr 
mpecti iQllT eqniil to It, li tha atiidy of <>*ll utficDtlcilcd Honnphr. For 
tM( nluble purpoH, m knov of no work extant lupsrlor (o U» flrtr lift* 

Tha MBlDaot men whow Um enni|>ni« Ihli atgrk, gaDatituta alinoit the anUn 
«f that riilaiEy of KTcatnesa nod hh^jhtnais, which ilretchea aoroai tbe boriioD 
of the dl'taDt puL, and cuu upon the present time a mild and Bteaitj InalrBp 
Huiy of them ire nmong the mnil lllDatrioua or the atrth."— JTotArJ^e and 
Louinillt OuMi 



■Tidltj."— Adldna Stall St 

every reapecthkhtv cre4>txh1a tn the enterprldlQi; honee of Appleirata ft Go- 
Who lib DQt rettd PlutBrcti t Tor ceoturl^^ II biifl Decupled aFommnndlDg p6' 

kwn illobe one otlhamiaUDlereatini.injlrucliiaaod i>opol»rbiojr^l«« 
■Hv entint.— £1. Zmila RepuUiciut. 
Tha Western puhlicire nnder oblliaHonilo Heagra. Applente* Co., of 



It.— CVnoJnaoM J>aily Tiviai. 
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AIVLEQAXS ft CO. S FCBUCATlONa. 



Bollin's Ancient History. 



Vh« Ancltnl Hlitocj of the Oirthigmlini. Aujriuis, Bi<ijlonl>nl, HMolt 

and Penlui]. Qreollnl uid Micsdaniins, LdcIdiILdx 1 HIalory nf tha ArU 
and Science of the t-ndenU, witba Life oT Itae Author. SrolLnijalSTD., 



the srente whigh chBradeilts the eirly agti, but the iansraorld at IhonKhl 

pIMa ■Ithont Riillin'a Anclenl Hiitory. 

" AnewedlllonnlRollin'B AQclaDl nieloryhM Jnalboen 1ian«t br Ap- 

(urniBhediitKiDkeapinUt.lbileFer/lkiDtl/iligDldhaialt. Ilihauldh* 
placrdia the hand) af nil intrrouihiailnflDlieljiiiontnitnictlyaand nse- 
rul thanUie thouBandaodoDe trtihy pal>L:ciUloiu with wbloh the coDotry ii 
dFtuj(«clt and vhlcb are ID ipt to viiLate the tailcaudruJD thcmlnda of jdiiii( 

anil restiir«d from ttia Frpncli ediLlniie, frlvlni the copy af Uasn. Applei;ata 
Adhasuperloiii/OTerpreviDUfKBgUib eilMaot."—Wf«lgm Rta/rdtr. 



•—ifeamditt Prtfl, 
und.r DhlLgatloni 
Idem aitta,y.~Ti 



the aplenAld drlHia- 
.—IMln*d Btard 



wt hielorj ofdepirled liiniidnins, with the canaee of Ihdr sad dMllm and 
HTie uliKht-hoQKeilnnjlheteaatlKn.to warn luGcaedln; geneiaUnni 

UiloD ot irblch hsi l<ut bees 
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ABBLEQATB ft CO. S PUBLICATIOini. 



The Spectator, 



MT pvXdleali, nor Bli»p fliHoni fcr the pwpls, ihs SpgUaUr bidii dally 
(trcalatlon In luglind. li wu ■luy. iiUhV. uaurul, ud at Itmei TlgDrou. 



r*.-—Cin. dm. 
n lilghlj ipprccliK 



ID Ihs En^lUh lanfiaM' fi*' t" 



^ It li la gen- 
it hlgb 



>k ussng tlM Eof llsli ulaiilce."-^. .£*w'i MrinMMtHt. 



"OdtidBDn DpoA the lltnnr/ ueiitanf the fl«>«talor « 
Vbd lupcrflnnng ot thepmeat Um«. HLeelcT AddLvja ai 



id tlennt. the paperKOod, tnd the Mudlni eicellea 



" Amid th* niih ind ■ 
the iKniHI breithleu ng 

writue or the Boglirh In 



rrothy priidQciloag of the 
u'bK epirili."— JHtOiiIftf 
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APPLEaAIS ft CO.S PUBLICATmNS. 



The Tattler and Gpardian. 

Br Adduoh. 8t»u, ito.. with ui mecooDt ol 
VH not good i but lapcrlaUTeLj lo La tb* TUtler ■ 



day. It irould ba nperfluoni (or di lo H7 Ibit ttaa ilf le in which 11 it wrtt- 
t>D h ehute,cIuilo uhI anli|a«. No Libnty at Btilu-LctlRi It nmplata 
wUboat II, ud no lebolu no ippneliU* Ibe bgimtla of the RDfllih lui- 



pTMent .b«pe wngbl .fl« 
ba*lii Timai. 

tb« Rogllah claBhiL— SincfiRaM .fVoH. 



ntd In thoa Jom 
ilifbUnad CDBmu 



Th« publisban h>T« donn tba public a Kaod httIcc bj placlig thli Kiud- 
tilD or pun Ihoufht end pure Eugliiti In i ooaTaDlest form.— ITutent 
CMilin Aivocait. 

uid CTory man ot Ulenu7 tBRu rsgiiTdi iti poiiMiloii u ■ noMaillr.— Jfa- 

Tlttleb i,irD OniiDiiw.^Wlia hu not hurd a1 AddliDD ind St«ta. ud 
wtatra It tba scholar sr lorer of Eogllib Lllwitiire wba has not md On 

Tke WTilln;! of aucb man u Addlaon and BI«1e an goad In any Iga. Tb* 
book now before uali by Ibeehme autbora.— ZAJiTer. 

Amonrr all the flippant paollcfatloni of the praaent daj, Ed which there la 
u avful waate of paper an jl Ink. It ia refreahlng lo lee a reprint of a work of 
■Itndard merit auch aa tbo Tattler and Qaatdian. Ths crlUclaEai of orer n 
eentuTjr have only mire clearly pointed ontltimerlta 
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AFTLRQATS & Oa B PUfiLKUTTONB. 

Mosheim'g Eccle^iutical Historf ; 

A>*Bt*BdHii«n,ftn>t)>e Btrth of Ghrtat to lbs badnnlnir of tks Hfh- 

. An_. — ■--■■■-■- -turtjfcprtrrtMindiMriitloimrfCt — '" 

mnUciB wilL tbg But < of IwrnliiE > 



Thit edMu hinu tha mgit iplndld Tslnme of Church Hlitor anr Imcd 
mm tha ABmeu riH I lafHrtaMattb Urfe Ijpi. dd elefintptpR. ud 
riUvtan fania th* UHt ■nnrible ind lapodBK bMoiT of Uia Cbuehllimt 
li bcCon tba pnNJe.— Os^mI AnU. 

Itali ftMt •)*adud falMoiT efUw ChwiAmm the Mrth of Cbriit, bulnl 
bctn iHOad Id ■ n«ir droi if IbealaDilTa puMiBhlog hoaKi ■ ■ ■ - 
ItOo. NotUng need be i^lv alia nlKtkial- ■■- ' 




«llMlM»t Chan 

*nrD to the prwni ._ 

*U1 wan Kt i[ uMc.— ^lauly •/ OMiiau. 

ira ChDroh HMorr. pvttontarlr u It reipecti (ba eitarnil part afH, nl 
erar vrlilen, >Ucb vu mora foil ud nlitMe Uiu Ihla; ud <iid«d. tn aU 
raapacti, va otilnE, II vlU ba ■ Idd( time befon It vUl ba nipacaadod.— Z4Ii' 

mn hu not hit a dab^ to know aoawlblnf more of the Hrij UMon, riaa 
■BdpnwRiaof tbe GbrijUui Cbnroh (bun can nnially be foDDd Id ihe pa- 
Btkll UMortag of thr world t Uoibelm't Cbnroh nietair. J aal pnbUihed bj 
Dor Weatern Pnbllihliig Hoqm oI Appleitale k Co., conUini Jusl the Infor- 

r of Hoabelni'i Chnreb Bialoi?.— 
Tba work tlprlnled on beaiilifolirli1t(pap«r. cltar large tjpe.ud Iiboniid 



notDevaoiarj lor m to oa; aDTtMnf; In r?latioii to rhe merltg of Hoabeiip*' 
fniiroh Blitorjr. Tor jDdgment. tute, candDrftBoderatlaii, almplldtji leam- 

apand no palm to Axamlna Iba orli^lpai aqtbonand ^'KeDuiiie Boqrc?a of 
aamd biatorr," aod to acntlBlia all the ftota preaenCed h; (be Ilfhl of Uw 
" pure Umpi at tii0n'iiUr."—7ltltteept, J^ayitn, 0. 
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APPLEGATE A CO. S PUBLICATB>HS. 

Chain of Sacred Wonders; 

Or ■ eonnMted tIw or Soipttir* (cenu ud InskUnli, Avd Ibt Omtlgd Is 
the end of the lu( epooh. Br Ber.S- A. LiTri, A.H., H. D. lllnMn- 

Ml *ith twiiiteclplile*,ud«uuiib«ot w»»d eau. i TsLSn. elMh, 
nurbled ed^e- 

Ht Ud a mDT4 u^enHlTB reMtlDf of thftt IbTflln^le book fTDHi vhlch itfl IDb- 

eiti are taken. It talllurtrated wUh hnnUful tagn^iigt, ud ta galtca up 

V/t hare (nuEined Itiii work with rreu uUifleUoD. It Ii buaUfalEr «- 
TCDted anflDii while pnper. the printing In In itaeaealeit ttylaof the art; bat 

•leoutedinl Itylewuilh^ Ihetliemeor" Sscrsd Wandere." We recDminend 
It to our FHuleni under a belief ttail the ume unonnt of equalir entfrUlnlni 

pllaheil aad ncholiTly writer. It li well adapted to the ChriiUan family cir- 



it book.— iJo^fv TIoHf. 



Methodist Family ^annal, 



ConUlDlDf the Doctrtnei ui] Horal OoTentnHit or tha Hetbodlat ChDrch, 
with Soriptnn prooffl ; aCDompsnied with appropriate queatloiie, to which 
laftdded a afatetui tie plan for stadjinf tbe Bible. niLea for the govemueDt 
of a ChrlHtlBD funllj, And a brief cvteohiHoi npoa exporimeuUl nllgioo. 
Bj KeT. 0. B. L07EI.L. ] TDl. ISmo., cloth. 
Thli work lofipUei a want whieb bai lour been felt among the memben of 

■nd practical dutle< of Chcfillinity, it i> ccrUIuIy a Tilnabta work. It tlia 
oonuini the Dliclpline of the Obiiroh, wllh gcrlptunil pioofa, ud ivpntpri' 

Thl>ii a new workjnm iHned gj theenterprirtngflmief ApplepUefcCo. 
thejDUDit- — Broobs4U4 Jrntricm. 
BTSrj InielilgeDt member of the UelbodlitOhnroh wlIU wean ion, fTMt 

tt> obanuer, ai the Uethodiat Vemlly lluiial.hr IbeBeT.O. K. Lorell Ur. 
LoTell hae^ntrrvdiipoDhianhjectwithahiUknawledgeof IhercquirflmeiitB 
of » ObclittnD Family, and eqicdallr of one atlacbed >o the Methodirt 
OkBrch. OommtaiAat with the AMslea of Valth u Ihe ironnd-work and 
tanDdatlon of tha Cbriidu cbancter, ha bvllda npon Ibem a ilnuiliire of 
ChrtitUu llTlnf. which ii daiigned to eieiopllCr the bMstf of hoUneH la oor 

biugMeChrlilliii, Indraw)njt hlantlutlon to IhaanltlMti which are utarctt 
to htahaart. ud which ahould goTem dally walk and con m aa M on. Bud it 
■11 who wlih lo wa;k ai oooaUMnt OhriiUou^ Wilttn J UMH it. 
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AFPISIATB ft Oa S WBUCiXSOm. 

Speeches and WritiDgs of Hon. T. F. Marehall. 

MBKbrW.LBtua.B^. Tbbwort BODtalDiin otIIr.Kinhall'iflDMl 



|DrT of oar conDtrj, lure cnMaA t vide-ipit«d dalre lo «« hia Duiauiriu 
HitcllM uid vritlii(> an Tulani IntjiKti In a psmuMnt Rmo. W< tlA 
wnOdrnt thill iinr ana viH bu lidird Hr. Vtnhill ipok or iwlUi niUDSi 
vU ippnciiU anil peiB- lUul (diiiln tbdr bastf. 
It ki not nenuwT to n^ Itili work ; <!«! bg lonKht I7 <t«t uu of 

•All J<)0[«. 

Thenpntidon which Mr. Mmnhall hu acquired u in eliH|uent ontor and 
forclDle wrila, reDdontbli Tnlnme Iheotijeci nf almoil nnlrsrul dnlra. Ai 

Miiitf flrentpowonof okoenfkon, rlpcBoboluttupTMDdlho hi^hat onlor of 

W< prenme Uut Torj few pn»iu will dBcUna toklif thU wcrk. 11 will 
k« fOniul noeedlngly brilliinl tad pawcrrnl. II li Ihe producUoa at on* ot 
tbs BHtcr Bllldl Dtthc nnHoil. Bnurkable la Hr. Uanhiill Is wllh hil hB- 

tor hll •tnn(, daap aenH and iDeiar^jta lDglc._£oWmSa Jtamat. 



—the Kon. ThoioDi I. Man 

Mr. Uuihkll )i ■(!< and 1 

aflheUnitol Stun, who hi 

thought to IhcpDlitliial I 






o( paMIc lir*.— (.(noiaifaH Xmquinr. 

ud UleU>IS MiUK.—et. Lnit'stpv^taii. ' 
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APraEQATB & CO. S FUBUCATTONS. 



The Lord's Prajer Explained, 



1. jiHuoK.M. n. 



^laOx MDHidend. Bj Em. 

^ !n IbB Knthor's anal ityla <it 
gemi or elciitcd Uioughl, ud 
le great philoKtpblcal b««rUif< 



impta i™ tlw »Te- 



■»Clmili»D's librarj.— (Sjk(biio<( 7)nJ(v WtlM 



SUM, ha.re i wide olrculallob. and do nmch good — Cirlittan Bertld. 
Tbig la (L Ghiirin]ae and moat CKcelleat dIgMt of tbla lnlnUtabte iK-rtlOD of 
ai'tVtii.—St. £iult SniiiMi. 



pA/,^' — Journal und i/eB9 



Notes on the Twenty-five Articles of BeligioD, 

A> Rcelnd and Uqghl by Uethnd[<<a In the rnllod BUtu. In which th< dos- 
trloei are carefullf cnntldeied and supported hy itie KHitnos^ of ihe Boir 
Scrlplam. By Rer. A. A, JiMUDi.H. D. WiUi a portrait Df the aulhix. 



;lcliii were directed, wi 



The ityle U clear and forclblo. the illniMllona are just, Un argnmenCa 
•nnDd. TheanthDrhnaptrrDitneda good iDdnHlDr wortL for all the Veth- 

UoD Df tbe leading doctiinu of Uettiadliin Wtli^m Chritllan J^ioeata- 
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ATPIfOAVB ft CaS PUBLICATIOBB. 



Beligioas CuDrtship; 



prwnt ■ork, Id [ 


IrrrtOnf lb 


■coTrfpcr 


•»>,>t>ni>g<(Shy<.pa 


«'■•([• 




■lit mind If 


«nli.rlj. 




Altl»' 


l»t<»»plaof 


111 >«rt hi 




c4n:ii1>lnliii AUT<«. jc 




■ p*pi>l.rit,lnln 


lb.f[(»-«l 


HHlnwllh 








■oDld by X 




i>, •Ddwiix parllcDiiriti 














-Jfaw-i:*™*. 










(honchl llnlUitull 








tnokulh 








WicnuHHJIt 






™--.,)»flB»Jr|7t,.. 





















^TCd Id b Tcrji itliutlTi ud pieulsf lam.— JHiniiJ ritUiir. 

Unirersalism sgaiisl \tie\f\ 



f. SWcil 



Thiiv' 



iirlgori 



iH the i 



arntnimM.—JJbiHi]/ Jrgtit. 

iBIbikudi of niiTKliililiT, orolhnilnrcul|Uii>r On •atitet.SeatilH 

rrfSoa InablFd hj lb* hcnij of UnlTFramUBm.— iffTiAt^ Ofld XfU^ni^ 

K up. It li IbAt BpRd» Df mmrlmy k^ whlcti mntiAtJiirfi Hbe upon ift en^ 
Bu'ipirk of ■rlllleFT Mod tnni EtBgnEpft tbnn. — Jo^lHol and Xetttngtr^ 






H Is bniUv tba Bind *i>d DC 



t wbo wiFh to atady the Bq>Ject upon 
w Uw fgnu gf BcTJpnn nulhisllT. 
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AIPLEaAUB k CO. 8 PDBLICATI0N3. 

Methodism ExpUioed and Defended, 

BtRct. JoBH S. timr. Thitlaui cxpailtian ud d«r>nH of ttae poHtT of 
Metliixliiin, glrlni ■ brief \klatorr of its inCmdactlsii, !□ England imd 

Ifd with the pnigFeaa of the Churcb 1u Tirloua secUooa ol the onimtiT. 



Uce with KFlHlutlml nuthDcltr, trulbi iihlcli othcn 
think,— Oa»lD« Jbuniai. 

WehiTcmdtMg bi»1c wllhDO ordinuY InUirit, u. 
ful"sfcaae5''*Wfy™Bntf»l feilare of Hclhodlam, i 



Third. Illihlihl; cc 



Home for the Million; 

Or, OriTel Wall BuildingB. 



Hailroad Jtfcord. 



dDDC holldlDB.— JCownlf if«ii« 
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APPLBQATE ft CO.S PUBLICATIOIIS. 



Peterson's Familiar Science; 



Or the sctentlflc explsDiUon of common things. 

aao phennmrQii at life in UttUa of In ft glmple and liiUl[lg[b]i i 



TtLuible ftJd In the feeqalaUonaf ucM 



Tills Ma\t ■ort Ib dolgoed to opinio nun/ or Ibue tUogi.— OU TtOov't 
IMtrary Catktt. 

ThithnTC miDDiInriclgaiia (hoiild bs In lliehudi at Knrj jaaVi In Uw 
lind.— ^ortnr Maga^m*. 

Atiout two ttaoBUDd qaeiUoni, on ill inljKti oT gtnen] (nbrnmllaa, an 
tnnrend In lan^uif « go praln tbalftl] Eoay tinderttuidlt — BomtQamttt. 

ThlA ■■ ivKllv ft «ft1iuhle boolit Knd farnliliflf ipon OKfnl nod practlFftl In- 
Ulnnl tnin muf nloniM at pioianpiu; ■tatnu* 



Temperance Musician ; 

A ebotee Klcctlcii it orlglnll >nd KiKted T 






.— Jprtna^*id WMi(*m Leader. 

a (re eiciedlagl^ buuurul ud BBtcOiig.— Tempt- 

I Tinip«nDC« Mnsidui, ud hin do hesltaHon In 



9 o( miulc— JTofno Zom 
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iFPLEOiTS k CO. 8 PUBUOATIONB. 

Universal Mnsician, 

Br A. B. TiLiHoii, lOthDr Df Otarirtlui PNlaiit, As. ConMnlBilll Vfl- 

losi or NDUtion. K«w «Allion, gullirfHl. 

Thi Ittic, " UDiierul Uoildin," [I adopted beaDH (ha voit li dulllBcd 



UU world [gfull armuaLf, wrilEen ]□ nrtoufl iyAems, iui4 tliv lebriHr gbonldt 
aoqalrea kDo*]^B« oriUUieprindtJil nr1cLJ«orD0latlan, »a»Io beabU 
lo rtmdsll niu«ic To tfford thU kaowlcd^aloaiktlflltaAoldeetof Uie pmBut 

The ajetem of Kcnernli ttt forth In Uili wart li. In aarjadgmeiit, liMler, 
I DflnlWlr beltPr, lliu Ite l»l)or MTing, hut mind perplaing ^Dem nl the 
tnuportulon of ijlbifalea from tone to tone In the nriau kfji—JOIAodHt 
PrwUXnl 

It brinii * liiDwIcdgl of that Hcred. yet hitherto mrileiloiie Klenn 
«UhlD the reach at ttioaa aba taaie not the due, nor Ibe ueaDa, to nan In 
Kqnlitii( a Iiiuwledie of nnak h tuEht oD ibc old pUa.— OMiml llmtt. 

SoDgs of the Church ; 

Or PhIidh and Hjmaa of the PtoImL EpiHopal Charob. 

Amnned lo niproprlato melodlai. with a full ChonI Berrln Book tor th» 
ProtriUDl Epticapa] Cliiircb--IheflntererpDbhsh(d—enibradiig all thou 
parte of Ibe BtttIco naaa]!; anng. The Vnilc Narmoiiiznl la four parta. 





ifl pigea 


™ta.'^ 


'moroc 


",B^ 


edje. 


r 


highee 
la par 
and as 


eljleof Iheart, 
cajt Mpei^llj f 
peitljboondln 


rltprin 


■lorcotJpB 
ed on line 
Mubv, in 



8qoh booka aa the odo before □■, ahonld be In the handa of eTci7 worvlilp- 
pligata k Co.. 43 Haln atreet-— JKHonfc A4«f«s, 
pew.ef eier/Ctiutch In thiicili, and throDghont the Dioceie—lhM va canJd 
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Am^QATS * 00. 8 PDBUCATIONB. 



LeetflKS aad Sermons, 



JtottMlaf tke 8oT«*l(Btir. HBllam. TMoa. tmS BmaoImmm of Sod. 



piBitnt TlwtlUlnUlUiBilitoof tbabeltaTertBOod. Ih* Baal IMM oT 
tberlfUeoai.udlhewiirldbytluOiHpilaaDTWIadtaaad. Bj K«t. t. 
0. Blick, Puuiroftb* VlntC. Fnftmrtu OiBnIi, (^mdauil. 1 toI. 
Kno.idatll. 



Thli li t booh lliu iboDld be po 
TliB MTtnlgn power and ftiodiHC 



I trery ChrMha hBDr- 

I raottd ud_pr«am< 
stpnoioil C)uM»u, 



Tht Camp Meeting, 

And SabbftLh Sobool ChorIit«r; 

AHl«Uiniof Hjmiu ■nLUMalaiOuiw llMt]Bn,uia Inalij ■ehoolexw 
tUnm. B/A.r. Odi. 32iiia. 

twutn theBuinrot poetry igllail b) BnUiiilh uhoola. saap mntinld ud 
KMtd sonhlp, ii BsuoeUad br uj In ttie WsUm OounBr.— .SawHr a/ 
UaOWH. 

Nightingale; 

Or Nonoftl Bohool Sinftr. 
IMgiHd (Or Khooli, honedrctn and print* pracHc*, oo a »aIliaiiaIlo*ltr 

llqalcUiBi Cbrfatian PaalulBt, Teiiip«ranaeMd<U]]aD,&a. 

The book «e dean ■ iOOd one, and haa an eicallanl aaleeUon or ttam, 
ftnd pnctin the tiuiea.^ Wtattm Uhrittitm AdmocaU- 

Sacred Uelodeon, 

A Mllac^DB of BotItiI Sjmnt. Rerlied by Ror. S. K. ViXif, Kmo., 

Thli VMt irDrk li a Hlecdon of Eynoi and SmiIiI Bodi;!. dHlfned mora 
arhlf h poeHo uerlt, and ia admlnblj adiplwl to laolsl vonhlp. Tbe prea- 
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AFFLEGATE & Ca 8 FUBLTCATI0B6. 

Lorenzo Dow's Complete Works. 

Tk* D«*IlBHef Ood, MmudlbtDarn, utinnpllfied Id tha Llf^Bip*< 
lines and TruTeli of LoaiBEo Doir, In h (icriod at on bilf « milaij, 

H uMid, THB TICIBBITUDKS OV LIFE, b^ Fil^i^^w! w'llb°u In- 
trodBctorrllHiiyihT JokaKovlIng,!). D..i>rNe« Turk, HAEINI]) TEK 
,BBST AND MOST COUPLEIB EDITION FUBLISflJU). 1 Tol. en., 
Utinirj UodlDg, iprlDE buk, mirliled edgi. j 

Bnanl MUtlani or lb> LH* ud Warki of LDrsnio Dow bin b« imaea. 



Ed, ■■»■ amc ^M. 

** So TAodBr ttui h« VDA flullf ondflvd Hi Gvorffetovo, 1>. 
M, u nporCed to ioeiu quutoi, lia su poiKiiMd )>« toBi* ( 
llowad hfai to hb nowt" 







them, ■ai.Penlinbleic- 


Bovird In gctdng paopla ■ oat of ths prlun > o 


eral.ofliltnninlrr.udn 




" Wb d«Me («. iio«*)rol Uiit on* of Itic a 


il iQtAwttag worte erer 


plH«d.,n our table l> 


Tbe Onmnlete Worii o 


Loresio I>D>,> cutneln* 


hli trEToU in Bnrope 


Dd Amoriu, blipoleml 
Lie wife tasa, wto hen 


end poetloBlwrlUngeud 


'JoDmiyof Lift,' \>J 




■uDroriii.pu.irinU 






•' VdII u in dtK It 


' mat. (0 wu Lorsnio 


Sow of enerkllDC •tit end 


™»ii<1y)iuia. UDdi 






od end llTBlj' norjf wbera- 


wltbwmaitnta bin 






■BdleiHW erer Ilitsitd 


irlUi brMthlne atmUoD 








of lho» •pachl i-eue 


ngeie the Alm^htr eeni 




Wml«i\Ba.uiiauHai 


wnke np lbs ilamliering: 




mdenowUThtfttanaeho 


nt the lend BiQlaitliy eeto 


hon ho tilled IL 








nttnnone Mene of edrent 






-jliflng powm of BKthn 


lenn. BpotleH In pnriW, 


hnlUeu In hatt,'ud 

MOM ol GbrtO. " . 

"Thli lithe bat oot 


rtoll/ deToted to the a 




•TO edition of Dow-e oom 


I>Me woAe now pnbllehed. 


Thowmlnmofthiire, 




u> l»Te been before thepob' 


Uefttrreiri. Ibertai 




sas-siiKS 




ibe. Tloa In ell lu fbime la 


leUa eneriiT •■ hit Miier 




a52r:.',y:.-5i 





at rand thli book will And enOlsleni 
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iPfUQAn ft CO. S PDBUCATIONS. 

Giizot'g Gibbon's Hiatorr el the Deeliie aid 
Fall of the Romai Empire; 

A Bvr aAltloB. nrlisd and eomot*d tlinnghsat, vneedid I7 * prrfkei, ufl 



pniiigiitlon of ChiiiUult;. S; U. T. GniioT, UlDlita' af PaUic InitnB- 

latod (nn lbs fmicli ujirailT (or tlili nlltlcB— rllh ■ noUn at Iha Ufa 
aitdohvnBtir of OLUoBf ud WkUatiH rtpl^ toGIUniu to 9 Toli. fvpo- 
' rCil Sto-, tboopi iprini buck, maiblB t6g9. 
W« ua jileuad to ne ■ npobllatlon of Gnliafi GlHan. with U» iwtM, 

■n uri IhE mlnl'ar liUnlun.— OlMfiuiaH OlrMMeli. 
Wbllfi tbentre nDinbert of Hlfllarlmii of iho t*rljr itjtol UierrHtKs- 



Tbrrtenof IfaaXamin Kmpln, thit inie the flHn la tlw b«oi 
opitT*. eaoKd her dfvtmctloD, An trmcod froa tlielr Dnt IncopUODf fti 






Altifionant Letters. 



IS WeM, toi tha Benefll or ttie Inqnb 



XprcHi 



t]i« Dnuu] wordi of Ihv EDgUili lin^Digo, dd tliaprinc] 

Ibe pnpll. Br pltdnK IniiichiJiiiMpodlloDiu to tom 1 
llM kVDS vDI Uu more rtsdiU toIXd Die maulog of the 



oocncked nnit— iht 

then ho weot IdId old Noli'i ifk— he nicsui old Noih Welnlor'i dlcHonary 

ttmlS*the •■le™taS°o"''"lh to*h™m«?™h(d(ea™»iT. Im" ■»« br 
■Me. Will roD take nv the faimmar lod onck tho nuu. and eoJoTthe kR- 
Boir Tit It. loot Mend, B. K. HOSHOUR. 

A nin book lUi, anil race UBucneDt Uwill ilord lo the raOttt—Dallf 
TimM. 
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APPLBQATB ft Ca's rDBUCATIONB. 


Farmer's Hand Book; 






IbsolurlDf ariomtuid Pnirla Isnit, a>rden[a;aE 


d riruinc noenlly. 


PxnitT/, md Ihr prcTontlon mi con or rUiwu, w 






TUB pumimen mn prntlftsd tbil they m on.Mri t 


..tl.ry the .miTerHit 




rior mUeilal, deil«d 


from the mon lalbinHc (Doraa ud pntrvlcd more 








of ■ Ph», rroD tti. 


am purchue ud alsiring of the Isnrl, to ill lu eiU 




putmeaU. Tbtotctutrj manBleaaa. thaboatcba 






UiaUon of hnlli, mth 


tl» KleoH >Dii IhU of th» irbanit. »Dd Ih* pradncU 


nofthamoaladTac- 


tegSEiiu uUcTu ror nta, an >]] displared Id a plain, 


nilnietlTe and moa- 




of olUiena tor whoH 


BMUdtxnefllttKvorkEiapecliillrclMigiud. Beaiilaa Esseral DDtUDaaf {| 




nLaartotthoTTnlled 




Ddlng ■ rich nrMr 


{ of odrlot, hiDU ind nisi, the itadr ud knoirkdite o 


wb^„\,wma-<fmk- 




idopt and praotio* 


IhBD. 










Incg. fencea, hoDie- 






aialmitiletreaUiaiiii 


Iha uae of mediiriM. with hlnti for tho presermtlon of 


■ alth and UiB lr«l- 


BHIIsfiroDnd], aoddODla, «o., iDd also o:>DtilnB> >u 








nutoflift. "o'fuiBercufaulatHtaDeflMltij'nadir 


gOiUwirt^raati, 


.<0r«»^>»^l- 




Thomh thi. book h>a bHD befure the pnbllo a tew , 


ait. It •rill pran a 


nHrm. InWuuliB IraniagoDa itnu Tulsr of intcm 


tlOK au>i)iiata tn tba 


(armaraod eDUnnttD ancir coanliy. Ila hlota up 


1 fivxlag inleruta ■ 


nnat In laluahle to ttis aiiFlcDttnrl«. Airicullore li 




utent ndueed to a acieiKK. tLi>6 all Itw nllable Infuni 


MUin MD^K^t 




Ihehrmlo. popQla- 








" Thi Vanaafi Hand-Book <i a collectloD of tacta 


hlnta reedpti, and 




d> of mon furmw Id 




elearlni UmlKr rand. 


prairie (kimliiK. Woti on the jeneral mnnagement of 


a form, for the cnn- 
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AFPIXBATX A Co. a FCBUCATIONB. 



Dick's Theologf. 



liMtarH on ThMlatr- Br the lUa B«. Jon Dice, D. D.. HInMcr or th* 

Ooltal ABOdateOananfUlan.OriTrrter.OtugaT.iiiii] PnifeHar of Tbc 
•la(r ia ttt* UntHd aeuioD Cbnrch. PuhUiiinlDiida-dM luperinteddaniia 
at hii SiHi. WlUi • B<Bgn«>l>lE>l Inlndaetwii. B; u Aanitu XdJtot. 
Wilb ■ 8tHl Portnlt at Dr. DIek. 

*' Wa neoBiBSDd thM 'i>rt In IhsntT itivDicittcnns to Itae BlbBa] Kn- 
dMt II b, u > aliDlc, inperipr (u Jini other tittam nf ttienloitr in om Im- 
nuf*- Aiue^iDeaUrrtnok.inpedillr aualhrDiositwhimrecDDiiiiiiie- 
iiir Chi itiidj of dirlnltr. it i> nnrlnled."— (^^lafiiui JTHptolia. 

"Tbllll ■ huda^in* octiTD DrWHIpi;H.pnblitlKdinDnlfrinii ttrls 'Ltb 
UHMhcr TlJailil« lUadvJ wnrkior Apple -Ue AOo. ll ooattina m tha- 
rvngnudEnllKhtennl Tie* of ChrUdlD tliei^IonT. In vUcK the Butborpn- 

tbe nnd tcit. Ihg si1it«iiitiind utribata of Uio Deitr. the one dhIt ind 
nioiit elmnlo «nrl rel rlnritod of worki dsroted to ucred ■uKeols. "— iB«- 
r, Ukfwiihamti Aliplvi hi utoQifra and ■ ntott tccnnl« 



mt, and penplsnona In Ki]t."~Chri»li»a lattmotor. 



Theo' 



hj ferraot, miwl^ piBlJ. bj cindor and perfea falraau in atating the opln- 
lone of nllfnua vhoD li« dllfen, and bji modest and trm deTenaaaf * tba . 

IiHelwt."— iVM6y*»f*M Aieimo. 

it dftj ippw to here QnHad uon reqtfeltea for 



tteon« or TbeDlaile 



eeirith w 



^ _ Dlarlei] ay atao. She intellsctui eiMl 

lenca for vhlch ^e iru chMlT iwBarkaUg. una thU a( cwncetring devlr ; 
Thioh, when nnittd, u Id hiB, vlUi acDtaoai ud ■ nnnd jadfiiisiit, eaut 
be pKallwl/ niielnl In th*i>]og<e*l fnTcitlfatiiini. To theae bl^li reqaiaitei. 

(erreot plelj. such u rendered him u oJjert of_air*cilon»le TsneraUim to hli 



•—C\HsUait Journal. 
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AFFLEGATE & caS PumCATIOMS. 



Gathered Treasnres 



From tlie Midmi of IiiteratnTS. 



Td niralah ■ Tolon^ nr mlue1lBD»ai Ulsstun. tnlt plfutag ind initran- 

■upplj, to •DmenlemtUlcut.ttiepliiosUiUliDiiv occupied tiTpnUliiUlaiu 
vtalDli le» will itny. »« ot » qaealioinblE iiior»l UnaeDoj. 



le Klsir ■ 






II7. Wbile it li not eiclusliely 1 rellKloai 
thUnuj notlHFeBdb/ttiB moat dented CbrlgUin. 

" Ho* importinl lo pli« itllhln Uis reieh of the people iniili boaka tbit 
■ ■ ■ '- •' - sltlMliB— 



rhllj n 



" Thli fe bolh en Inilroetl 
■piiriiliDK Item at thoufht mi 
both pleaoi 






:h a boDli ie ' Oatliersd Tretn 

—MeHiginttr. 

lAed jA trol^rich Ind niai 

\. TbmptfPOfwt OrQtn. 

enUrtiliilns; book, from whlo 

Dial. IlaieHrengeof labjf' 



plADt.ln part, the llubt lilerature, or^het Is moro ipproprtate, the ephem- 
eral tnebnrthsdnjr Ite cod Icola bATC e lea been hii;hly ipokea of bjr me* 
'of dlellnguidhed IKeriu> aoumed. both Rdltora aod MlniBlcTe of varteiii 

pUroflige of Itie puDtlc. — <}liieiaiiaii Timu. 
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APFLEGATE & OD-'s' FUBUCATIONa. 

Webb^s Freemason's Monitor ; ' . 

BrTBoauSaiTK Will.- A oaVMItiSD, prlaud^o Una P^xh '1tfX4 and 
alMr tjrt, Miulliillr isd qrBboUloiiUr Ululntc^-oiuitiiJalDf Cll Iba 
DflMH bw Bnttrer ApprMHM ta Knitbli af Hmlth taieiligc vltb a 
ftkateb of tha Url(f n ItiIuihut. OoniVBian of tbaTnUmltf , Cmaw* 
ol OiHnloK and OWdK )^ lM|ai vlUi hiU dIrvcUou for lanltBiinf tnl 
iDiulliaT an Uuouis Badlai. tn vU* ii addad A UONITOK OP TUB 
ANCIINT &H* ADfiRFTHD RITB, coBtilalDi aiaple lllnitraffliDI at 
all IheOradaifnm SecntMuHrtD Baianign Oraad inipactor 4i>Den4, 
tDSlndlni tbt leriai at Elaien anule) known u tnir Ihippibli DMiaaa. 

pmu OouDiiU at Ae luinHliin^Bgng. B^ E. r. Oia^H. 



b^( Um noit nwhil 



rll iTTUEad pnftlnl Uaoual at Fmmaaau] 



natl U^«, No. 131. 



C. r. HAH8B[.M*-(!4, O. C. o 



LndKe.IT<i.«e. 



Thalaxa 



I rrMU 



JAOOU OHAFF, F. 0. H. P. 



aOLOUOS P. BAfLKgS. Onuid ^ 

tha ">fonltoi"uUui belt: 

Soiinre.p««fnll7, 

Ot tbaanndObapleroritojal ArcliMuDsauruieSliilfotOhio. 

t bin aainrallr eiimlDed Ibe Wabb ud Caiwin Honlmrt vUob yoD bari 

Jaitpubllabed. and feel eomtnlnul u gay Ibal In iu mecbanlcit eiecDHsa 

1 publUblDf bauae. W. B. D0D3S, P. O. M. of Obio. 

Wa out nol too itraiiiil; raooamaDd to Ihe Craft t)ia abova Danad book— 

■orkot UwUfhntnpHlKlDii^-^trropaKJ JTaviCini, PtaladtlrU*. 
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APPI^QATE & 'cA/s PDBUCATIONB. 



Elements of the. German Language^ 

A PruMeal Hunal ruraoqniiliiethe *it ar'md<ag,ipeik(Diud MBpodni 

<?eriiikB. B^ THtfaponv Bodih, Profeuor of thaO^nuD LuvuMftutd 

LiUnUT«,BtUiit WnoditBnluiaBitghu' Blsh aibooLi r>r OIquIpdII. 

> Wl.lSBO-,li»ltolo(L. ■ 

Frmu A. H. KcQdIKt , Ewj. 

' " The mrk t> rery mopleU In «mbraclDi[ ill the bdi* InpHtvit gna- 

tat th»B "Mill Ihe biginner. II ir*ry«!icre ittrn Ihe markl of moB Mrs- 
fDl prepufttlui, vid U «vld^tlj bbtt work oT ad uniorlflDfled pncUcEl 
tSKiw." t . ^ 

tramJaigeJ. B. Blallo. 
'> FrOhaar BoAen hu mD« ekiUhLlr kIki»j and 



•Ilia InCmdnDlio 
" Ur. e«teii 



Of npeclil DU unalio UiettricUy pcDtroilTfleitntHi IntrutliUnE b 
TroaFk.J.KIuDd.Pnr.ofMMeniLugiugciat Pinna-'iOiillEfs, Hi 



Pror. aL Lb* Weileyui Tsmilg Collggs, Clntl- 



pron Dr. J. S. Uiulckcr, ClnclnnUI. 
Bore ccispnheiwlTa ur-" •'--' "■ '-" "■ " •— '- -' " ■- 

Eogluli n 
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AraLEOATE & Oa 8 PDBUCAnONS. 



tfemoirs of the Life of Br. Daniel ])rake, 



PhrileLiD, PnTeMoriDd Anlbor. vlthootlccaaf thctirlrntlleiDnitofOln- 
cliiiiul. > n<t lome oriti plociHr dtiKsi. FiUim)t«lparlnita(I>T. Dnks. 



t. Appl«git« fc Co^ tor 
on Whin 



Tsmpiar^a Maijtvriiu. 



Christianity 



As eiemplified in the Condnet of its Siaoere FrofeaBorfl. 

BtUwBbt.W. aicTH. 19n>o., enMned oloth. 

Th[> It > Iwok of rare merit, fnIL ot [banght-tietHne tapla.ud Ii pwUoa- 
lutj nlublg u ID lid lo Chrtmia deroUDD. 

Tbia IB t nprint of n 

■nggdtiTSMpiTMloDa, »ndthoi*ibe , , , 

thought.— JTodiaon t^rier. 

uilitiDt lo Ihe CbiisU&n. u he BUiiei to urnw Id rracc. II hu iu fiunda- 
tlon on UU. T. IT, "tf hit do >e more Ihui othen."— £<aulv qf* ShUnatl. 

Thli ta ■ book BTtry profa-iorof rel^on ooghtto 
predict for It a large clrcal&tion uid a usernJ miarfioi 

PopDlir ChrlitlanltT and ChrlRlanlt]' exeiiipUBed b7 lU alnHre prntenon 
dlDui peniul of tUi IIUI* boob win adillti glare Id prodaclDKllis latter. 
. ' TmDBev.W. R.B>baHil[. 

Thl«li»iiiMleha™i!iKHorkonprarUQalrB»glon. IllJ»treiliMOflDO« 
thanordlnarrmtrK ai an nld 1o ChrEgtiBD viituaand derutlon. Itabouuli 
Tith Itrlng thought, uid may he read at all tlmei wltli nllfloiu phSt. 
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